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. .. Let the word go forth from this time and place, to friend and foe alike, that the torch has 

been passed to a new generation of Americans, born in this century, tempered by war, 

disciplined by a hard and bitter peace, proud of our ancient heritage, and unwilling to witness 

or permit the slow undoing of those human rights to which this nation has always been 
committed, and to which we are committed today at home and around the world. 

Inaugural Address of 

President John F. Kennedy 

20 January 1961' 


North Vietnam has gone over the brink and so have we. We have the power to destroy his 
war-making capacity. The only question is whether we have the will to use that power. What 
distinguishes me from Johnson is that | have the will in spades. 


President Richard M. Nixon? 


I have the consolation to reilect that during the period of my administration not a drop of the 
blood of a single citizen was shed by the sword of war. 


Diary of President James Earl Carter 
20 January 19813 


Successful political leaders must be masters of context, framing their utterances 
within the demands of time and place. This is part of the art of politics, and rightly so. 
After all, leaders must understand the historical context inhabited by those whom 
they aspire to lead if they are to succeed. These quotations, uttered or written by 
presidents at the beginning, middle, and end of a tumultuous time and covering two 
decades of American history, say as much about their respective eras as they do 
about the politicians who authored them. 


J.F.G. 


Notes 
1. Theodore C. Sorensen, Kennedy (New York, 1965), p. 245. 
2. The Memoirs of Richard Nixon (New York, 1978). 
3. Keeping the Faith (1982). 
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AND THE LAW OF WAR 


W. HAYS PARKS 


N Good Friday, 30 March 1972, three 

North Vietnamese divisions crossed 

the demilitarized zone (DMZ) sepa- 
rating the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
from the Republic of Vietnam and invaded the 
northernmost provinces of the latter. Before the 
Easter weekend was over, twelve of Hanoi’s 
thirteen regular combat divisions were carry- 
ing out military operations in South Vietnam. 
The 120,000-soldier force was equipped with 
more than 200 T-34, T-54, and PT-76 tanks as 
well as mobile radar-controlled antiaircraft 
weapons and portable surface-to-air missiles. 
The North Vietnamese invasion, timed to ex- 
ploit the adverse weather during the transition 
from the northeast to southwest monsoon and 
initiated to enable Hanoi to strengthen its po- 
litical hand in the Paris peace talks, prompted 
the second major bombing campaign ove 
North Vietnam by the United States. Named 
Linebacker I and II, these operations would 
have a major effect on thwarting North Viet- 


9 


namese politico-military efforts before they 
were concluded nine months later. 

The preceding campaign, Rolling Thunder, 
had been terminated north of 19° N almost ex- 
actly four years earlier, witha total cessation of 
offensive air operations over North Vietnam 
occurring seven months later. Discussions seek- 
ing a diplomatic solution to the Vietnam War 
had commenced in March 1968. Undoubtedly 
in recognition of its effect, North Vietnamese 
officials argued that serious discussions could 
not take place until U.S. bombing of the North 
had ceased. The Johnson administration agreed 


to stop the bombing on 31 October 1968, witha 


tacit agreement that 

e North Vietnam would not use the area in 
or near the DMZ to attack U.S. forces or other- 
wise take advantage of U.S. restraint; 

e Vietcong forces would not strike major cit- 
ies in South Vietnam; and 

e The United States could continue recon- 
naissance flights over the DMZ and those areas 
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of North Vietnam immediately adjacent to the 
DMZ to verify North Vietnamese compliance 
with the first condition of the agreement.! 

In the years following the conclusion of Roll- 
ing Thunder, United States air power con- 
tinued to support military operations in South 
Vietnam. North Vietnamese direction and sup- 
port of the war in South Vietnam did not cease 
but shifted resupply and reinforcement em- 
phasis to the Ho Chi Minh Trail, winding its 
way through Laos and Cambodia. The United 
States responded, concentrating its air powel 
on interdiction of the trails while permitting 
North Vietnam the sanctuary of its supply base 
in the north. As North Vietnam rebuilt itself, 
President Richard M. Nixon announced his 
program for Vietnamization of the war and 
withdrawal of U.S. forces. From an authorized 
high of 545,000 in 1969, U.S. personnel in 
South Vietnam were to be drawn down to 
69,000 by 1 May 1972, but with a promise by 
President Nixon to the North Vietnamese lead- 


ership that he would react strongly to any overt 
North Vietnamese offensive. 

The cessation of bombing over North Viet- 
nam had not brought peace but a diplomatic 
stalemate as North Vietnam reconstructed its 
defenses and supply routes. Using the peace 
talks as a platform for propagandistic ha- 
rangues, the North Vietnamese eschewed dip- 
lomatic resolution of the conflict, instead buy- 
ing time until the Easter offensive, when they 
had ‘“‘brutally and cynically chosen a test of 
arms.’” 

The U.S. response to the North Vietnamese 
invasion was immediate. B-52 Arc Light mis- 
sions in South Vietnam against infiltration 
routes and staging areas increased, and B-52 
forces in the theater increased dramatically 


with the Bullet Shot deployment of B-52Gs to 
Guam. Over the next weeks Marine squadrons 
deployed to Da Nang, Bien Hoa, and the ‘“‘Rose 
Garden” at Nam Phong, Thailand; Navy car- 
rier support doubled; and Air Force tactical air 





AAA 
BDA 


antiaircraft artillery 

bomb damage assessment 

CBU cluster bomb unit 

CINCPAC Commander in Chief, Pacific 

CINCPACFLT Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet 

CINCSAC Commander in Chief, Strategic Air 

Command 

COMUSMACV Commander Military 
Assistance Command, Vietnam 

desired mean point of impact 

demilitarized zone 

ECM electronic countermeasures 

EOGB electrooptically guided bomb 

GCl ground-controlled intercept 

GPW Geneva Convention Relative to 
the Treatment of Prisoners of War 

Geneva Convention Relating to 
the Protection of the Wounded 
and Sick 


DMPI 
DMZ 


GWS 


House Armed Services Committee 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 

laser guided bomb 

national command authorities 
Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Pacific Air Forces 

precision guided munitions 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
petroleum, oil, and lubricants 
Royai Air Force 

Strategic Air Command 
surface-to-air missile 

tactical air 

United States Army 

United States Army Air Forces 
United States Navy 

water-borne logistics craft 








(TACAIR) units rejoined the war from Korea 
and the United States. The first priority of re- 
turning air units was to support South Viet- 
namese forces directly so that the ground battle 
in South Vietnam could be stabilized; the sec- 
ond was to turn air power efforts north. 

Unlike the gradualism of Rolling Thunder, 
there was little hesitation in 1972.3 On 2 April 
1972, the national command authorities (NCA) 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) autho- 
rized air strikes against military targets and 
logistic supply points north of the DMZ to 
17°25’; this was increased to 18°N on 4 April 
and to 19°N on 6 April. On 9 April, 15 B-52Ds 
struck Vinh railroad yard and Vinh POL (pe- 
troleum, oil and lubricants) supply. It was the 
first use of B-52s in North Vietnam since 28 
October 1968. Three days later, 18 B-52s struck 
Bai Thuong airfield. On the weekend of 15-16 
April, B-52s and Navy and Air Force TACAIR 
struck military storage areas and POL targets 
in the areas surrounding Hanoi and Haiphong. 
One week later, similar targets were attacked at 
Hamm Rong and Thanh Hoa. 

As with most military operations, these at- 
tacks served multiple and interrelated military 
and political purposes. They disrupted the 
flow of war supplies supporting the North 
Vietnamese invasion of South Vietnam; warned 
Hanoi that if it persisted in its heavy fighting 
in South Vietnam, it would face mounting 
raids in the north; demonstrated continuing 
U.S. support for the government of South 
Vietnam which, as in Rolling Thunder, would 
bolster its will to defend itself. Furthermore, 
these attacks were intended to persuade Mos- 
cow to use its influence to encourage a political 
rather than a purely military resolution of the 
conflict. 

U.S. military responses were coupled with 
diplomatic efforts to forestall further fighting. 
National Security Adviser Henry Kissinger trav- 
eled to Moscow on 20 April for secret talks with 
the Soviets to enlist their assistance in facilitat- 
ing a return to the peace talks and to Paris to 
meet secretly with North Vietnamese negotia- 
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tor Le Duc Tho on 2 May. Kissinger’s appeals 
were spurned out of hand by the latter, whom 
Kissinger describes as bewildered by the quick 
response of U.S. air power to the North Viet- 
namese invasion. Similar efforts by U.S. Am- 
bassador William J. Porter to resume the Paris 
peace negotiations on 27 April and 4 May were 
met by North Vietnamese demands for U.S. 
and South Vietnamese surrender. 

Asaresultof North Vietnam’s intransigence, 
President Nixon addressed the nation on 8 May 
to announce that the North Vietnamese ports 
of Haiphong, Cam Pha, Hon Gai, and Thanh 
Hoa, as well as smaller inlets harboring North 
Vietnamese patrol boats, were to be closed 
through naval mining. The mines were to be 
laid at 0900 on 9 May (Saigon time), to activate 
at 1800 0n 11 May, thus affording third-country 
shipping the opportunity to depart the mined 
harbors unharmed. Simultaneously, he an- 
nounced air operations throughout North 
Vietnam. These air operations (Linebacker I) 
would continue until the formal cessation of 
hostilities in January 1973; a separate opera- 
tion, Linebacker II, would take place concur- 
rently from 18 to 29 December 1972.4 

Linebacker I was more ambitious in purpose 
than Rolling Thunder. Its objectives were to 
curtail! the military resupply of North Vietnam 
from external sources; to destroy internal stock- 
piles of military supplies and equipment, 
wherever located; to destroy targets throughout 
North Vietnam which were providing direct 
support to that nation’s war effort in South 
Vietnam; and to restrict the flow of forces and 
supplies to the battlefield, thereby inhibiting 
Hanoi’s new-found dependency on advanced 
means of warfare. The overall objective was to 
sap the foundations of the enemy's desire to 


prolong the conflict by hampering its ability to 


conduct sustained combat operations, to in- 
duce its return to meaningful negotiations fora 
diplomatic settlement of the conflict. The 
Nixon administration shared the view of its 
predecessor that U.S. national objectives in the 
Vietnam War were limited. Like Rolling Thun- 


Continued on p x 





This composite USAF photograph was taken in Jan- 
uary 1973 after the end of Linebacker II. It shows the 
geographically limited nature of the Linebacker tar- 
gets (the dark outlined areas) and conclusively dem- 
onstrates the falseness of charges that the United 
States engaged in indiscriminate carpet bombing. Of 
interest are the Gia Lam railroad yard (area 1), the 


Hanoi thermal power plant (area 2), Gia Lamairfield 


(area 3), Hanoi railroad station (area 4), the port area 


and barge assembly yard (areas 5 and 6), army depots 
and vehicle repair areas (areas 7,8,10,11,and 12), an 
air defense headquarters (area 9), and Bach Mai air 

field (area 12). Areas number 14 through 18, outlined 
in white, show areas of accidental collateral damage 
including the Cuban chancellery (area 15), the Kham 
Thien area (area 16),and Bach Mai Hospital (area 17 

Ha Lo prisoner-of-war camp, the Hanoi Hilton (area 
19), was not hit and is depicted only as a landmark. 








The contrast between a comprehensive view of collat- 


eral damage and that presented by the North Viet- 


namese government can be seen by comparing the 
United States aerial photograph (above) of Kham Thien 
street with the press photos on the right released by 
North Vietnam. The fan-shaped, superimposed outline 
and arrow in the lower center show the area of coverage 
and the camera angle of the press photo at top right 


These two photographs of Kham Thien street, released 
by North Vietnam, show unrelieved devastation, the 
limited nature of which can be seen by comparing 
them with the U.S. photo at left. The use of camera 
angle, perspective, and lens selection to convey the 
desired impression is masterful. Notice, for example, 
how foreshortening compresses the foreground in the 
upper photo, intensifying the impression of destruction 
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der, neither Linebacker I nor II was intended to 
destroy the Hanoi regime, compel the North 
Vietnamese people to adopt another form of 
government, or devastate North Vietnam. If 
thoughts of ground invasion were remote dur- 
ing Rolling Thunder, they were nonexistent 
during Linebacker I and II; President Nixon 
had directed at the outset of Linebacker I that 
stand-down of U.S. ground forces would con- 
tinue.’ The last U.S. ground combat unit was 
withdrawn three months later, on schedule. 
From the beginning, U.S. efforts were depen- 
dent exclusively on air and naval power. 

In order to seal off North Vietnam from ex- 
ternal supply, Navy A-6 aircraft closed North 
Vietnamese ports by aerial mining in an opera- 
tion named Pocket Money. In doing so, Pocket 
Money forces were permitted for the first time 
to implement JCS recommendations made in 
1964 in the planning of Rolling Thunder, but 
essentially avoided during the former cam- 
paign. As one Air Force officer noted of Roll- 
ing Thunder, “instead of destroying the war- 
supporting pillow at the port, efforts were ex- 
pended chasing the feathers all over Southeast 
Asia.”’ Hanoi received 85 percent of its goods, 
or 2.1 million tons, through the port of Hai- 
phong during 1971, including all of its POL; 
the failure to close the ports of entry was viewed 
by the planners of Linebacker and by the 
Nixon administration as one of the principal 
weaknesses of Rolling Thunder. Linebacker I 
forces then cut the northwest rail line running 
between Hanoi and Kwangsi Province in 
China; cut the northeast rail line between Ha- 
noi and Yunnan; and interdicted the eight ma- 
jor highways from China and the water-borne 
logistics craft (WBLC) on the waterways of 
North Vietnam. 

Rolling Thunder forces had been impeded 
further in the successful prosecution of cam- 
paign objectives by NCA-imposed geographic 
restrictions that severely curtailed air strikes in 
areas north of 20°N, providing North Vietnam 
with a sanctuary for its greatest military-indus- 
trial area for much of that campaign. They 


were impeded further by denial of authoriza- 
tion to attack legitimate targets because of a 
fear by the NCA of unacceptable losses by U.S. 
forces and of targets in heavily populated areas 
because of a paranoiac fixation with regard to 
any incidental civilian casualties (based in part 


on apparent ignorance of belligerent rights 
under the law of war). Rolling Thunder also 
suffered from stringent strike restrictions that 
placed U.S. forces at undue risk and from fre- 
quent bombing halts which President Johnson 


subsequently acknowledged had a net result of 
“zero... indeed. . . less than zero.’” 

The North Vietnamese undoubtedly inter- 
preted the Johnson conduct of Rolling Thun- 
der as a manifestation of a lack of determina- 
tion, as well as identifying a vulnerability of 
the U.S. government to sustained propaganda 
alleging violations of the law of war. Repeated 
disinformation, however false, resulted in in- 
creased restrictions on U.S. strike forces and 
target denial. After rebuilding its defenses 
around Hanoi and Haiphong, the Hanoi gov- 
ernment was willing to engage in some risk 
taking with regard to any new aerial campaign 
over North Vietnam, convinced that it could 
win any test of national will with the United 
States. 

President Nixon, profiting from the errors of 
his predecessor, recognized the challenge fac- 
ing him. Ina memorandum supporting bomb- 
ing of the North, he noted: 


[ North Vietnam] has gone over the brink and so 
have we. We have the power to destroy his war- 
making capacity. The only question is whether 
we have the will to use that power. What distin- 
guishes me from Johnson is that I have the w7//in 
spades.’ 
In studying the lessons of Rolling Thunder, 
President Nixon was bothered by the ‘‘dreary 
‘milk-runs’ which characterized the Johnson 
administration’s bombing in the 1965-1968 pe- 
riod.”’® On 6 April, President Nixon and Kis- 
singer met with General John W. Vogt, whom 
President Nixon had just selected to command 
Seventh Air Force. After brief discussion of 








U.S. objectives in the new air campaign, Presi- 
dent Nixon asked General Vogt what support 
he required to accomplish his mission. General 
Vogt’s requests were few, but one in particular 
would have significant impact on the success of 
Linebacker I. General Vogt asked President 
Nixon not to repeat the Johnson administra- 
tion practice of exclusive NCA control of target 
selection. President Nixon assented without 
hesitation.° 

The White House return of special trust and 
confidence to the military commanders respon- 
sible for execution of national policy was im- 
portant for a number of reasons. During Roll- 
ing Thunder, targets had been ‘‘dribbled out” 
by the White House in no rational sequence. 
There was no restrike authority, or restrike au- 
thority was severely limited. Numerous targets 
were placed off limits for the duration of Roll- 
ing Thunder, or a substantial portion thereof. 
In Linebacker I, most of the list of targets'® 
became the validated target list,'' enabling the 
operational commands to identify target sys- 
tems, establish target priorities, and attack 
them in a logical sequence. Field commanders 
possessed restrike authority. The list was sup- 
plemented as new targets were identified. 

In Rolling Thunder, the White House se- 
lected targets weekly—subsequently at less fre- 
quent intervals—without consideration for the 
weather over North Vietnam. Only validated 
targets could be attacked during the prescribed 
time frame, and most targets remained vali- 
dated only during the time frame prescribed. If 
weather prevented attack of a validated target, 
the target generally was not revalidated imme- 
diately; often it would disappear from the 
target list for months. 

Linebacker I forces were not so constrained, 
permitting greater flexibility in planning and 
more effective utilization of forces. Targets 
were attacked by system. Thus Linebacker I 
forces were able to attack all power sources ina 
very short time (with the exception of the Ha- 
noi thermal power plant, which remained off 
limits until Linebacker II). In contrast, during 
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Rolling Thunder, the White House would 
authorize the attack of power plant ‘‘A,”’ with- 
hold authorization for attack of power plant 
“B”’ for two months, then authorize air strikes 
against power plant ‘“‘C”’ three months later, by 
which time power plant ‘‘A”’ had been restored 
to operation because of a lack of restrike au- 
thority to inhibit its recovery. Such a drawn- 
out process enabled the North Vietnamese to 
develop a cushion in each target system to miti- 
gate the effect of U.S. air strikes. In the case of 
the power system, the North Vietnamese had 
enough time to import 2000 portable genera- 
tors to offset the effect of airstrikes against its 
power plants. 

Similarly, if Linebacker I forces were unable 
to attack portions of a target system in one part 
of North Vietnam because of adverse weather, 
they would concentrate on those portions of 
the target system that were weather clear. This 
operational flexibility enabled Linebacker I 
planners to “‘play”’ the enemy defenses. During 
Rolling Thunder, repetitious strikes on the 
targets validated for the week enabled North 
Vietnam to concentrate its forces to defend the 
target, once identified. By contrast, Linebacker 
I forces could attack targets in one area until the 
enemy adjusted its defenses, then shift its ef- 
forts to a less-defended set of targets. 

Some political restrictions remained, although 
they were reduced substantially when com- 
pared with those of Rolling Thunder. A buffer 
zone extended south from the Chinese border 
for 30 miles from the Laos-North Vietnam 
border to 106°E longitude and 25 miles from 
106° E east to the Gulf of Tonkin. The buffer 
zone was intended to prevent entry by U.S. 
aircraft into Chinese airspace; it did not permit 
the North Vietnamese a no-strike sanctuary for 
the staging and storage of military supplies, as 
occurred during most of Rolling Thunder. 
Strikes at targets in the buffer zone were autho- 
rized if operational commanders deemed them 
necessary. For example, while interdicting the 
northeast rail line, six spans of the Lang Giai 
rail bridge were downed on 25 May, and the rail 





In contrast to stringent U.S. efforts to controland 
restrict collateral damage in North Vietnam—ef 
the devel- 


techniques— 


forts which were immeasurably aided by 
opmento] highly precise bombing 
g during World War II produced wide 


spre ad destruction in urban areas under attack 


bombin 
The Cologne cathedral, seemingly mirac ulously 


) } 
spared, was surrounded by a swath of destruction 
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en structures made Japanese cities peculiarly 
to fire. The results of U.S. B-29 in 
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significant production of aircraft subassemblies 


switching yard and road bridge at Lang Son 


were attacked on 6 June. Each lay within the 
buffer zone. 
In Rolling Thunder, 


and 10 nautical miles (nm) were established 


restricted areas of 30 
around Hanoi and Haiphong, respectively. 
Targets within those areas could not be at- 
tacked without specific NCA approval. Prohib- 
ited areas of 10 and 4 miles were placed within 


10 


the restricted areas. Attack of targets within 
those areas also required NCA authorization, 
which was less likely than for targets within the 
restricted areas. In Linebacker I, the prohibited 
areas ceased to exist, and the restricted areas 
decreased to 10 and 5 nm, respectively. Attack 
of some lawful targets continued to be prohib- 


ited for political reasons: Hanoi-Gia Lam air- 
field, used concurrently for military and civil- 





ian purposes; the aforementioned Hanoi ther- 
mal power plant, located in a heavily popu- 
lated area; the Hanoi international radio com- 
munication system; Lao Dong Party headquar- 
ters, from which the war was directed;!? the 
Ministry of Defense Army and Area Capital 
Headquarters, a 150-acre complex located in a 
heavily populated area of Hanoi; economic 
targets not directly associated with the military 
effort; and the Haiphong docks. 

In contrast to Rolling Thunder, where the 
White House selected all fixed targets, Line- 
backer I operational commanders selected tar- 
gets for attack from the validated target list, 
subject only to the guidance that the JCS be 
informed of target selections 24 hours prior to 
their strike, and that B-52 strikes north of 
Route Package I would be approved by the 
Secreiary of Defense.'* Strikes in the Hanoi 
Haiphong area were prohibited during Presi- 
dent Nixon’s visit to the Soviet Union from 21 
May to 5 June and during the visit of Soviet 
President Nikolai V. Podgorny to Hanoi in 
mid-June. 

Not all stand-downs were the result of the 
diplomatic efforts under way concurrent with 
Linebacker. In early September, the JCS sought 
authority for attack of most of the railroad 
bridges within the buffer zone in a special op- 
eration code-named Prime Choke. On 3 Sep- 
tember, all bombing north of 20°N was sus- 


pended for 24 hours to prepare the aircraft and 


crews for a highly coordinated maximum ef- 
fort. Under strict command supervision, Prime 
Choke was undertaken successfully from 4 to 
16 September by selected Air Force F-4 units 
using laser guided bombs (LGBs). Prime Choke 
targets were restruck between 26 September and 
19 October. 

Targeting guidance was relaxed and for the 
first time reflected accurate application of the 
law of war. In contrast to Rolling Thunde1 
restrictions, which maintained the impractical 
political restriction of avoiding any injury to 
the civilian population, the JCS instructed op- 
erational commanders to exercise reasonable 
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precautions to avoid incidental damage to 
prisoner-of-war camps, shrines, hospitals, and 
third-country shipping, and to minimize in- 
cidental or collateral civilian casualties and 
damage to civilian property consistent with 
strike force security. A clear distinction was 
made between the prohibition on attack of the 
civilian population per se, which is prohibited 
by the law of war, and incidental injury to 
civilians working in lawful targets or those 
injured or killed while taking part in the hos- 
ulities, such as manning antiaircraft defenses. '4 
Fixed targets in proximity to water control fa- 
cilities such as irrigation dams or dikes re- 
quired special justification for validation by 
the nominating authority. Strike forces could 
respond in self-defense to antiaircraft artillery 
fire from third-country shipping. 

Besides improved political support for the 
task assigned, operational command abilities 
had increased substanually through the greater 
force capability of the A-7 and F-111; enhanced 
electronic countermeasures such as the Marine 
EA-6A and Navy EA-6B; improved tactics, tar- 
geting, and weaponeering; and through use of 
precision guided munitions (PGM). The elec- 
trooptically guided bomb (EOGB) and laser 
guided bomb were to have a pronounced effect 


on the success of Linebacker * 


operations. One 
of the better examples of their effectiveness was 
the downing of the Thanh Hoa bridge. The 
Navy and Air Force flew hundreds of sorties 
against the bridge in the course of Rolling 
Thunder without success; the bridge was 
downed on 13 May 1972 by 14 Air Force F-4s 
using Mk-84 and M-113 LGBs.'> Similarly, on 
10 June 1972, F-4s struck the Lang Chi hydro- 
electric facility, 63 miles up the Red River Val- 
ley from Hanoi. The Soviet-built, 122,500-watt 
installation was capable of supplying 75 per- 
cent of the electricity for Hanoi’s industrial and 
defense needs, and its operation threatened to 
offset Linebacker I accomplishments in the at- 
tack on the North Vietnamese power system. It 
was a vital target. However, it had been esti- 
mated that as many as 23,000 civilians would 
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perish if the dam were breached, a cost the NCA 
deemed impermissible. With the experience of 
earlier missions, Seventh Air Force was confi- 
dent it could neutralize the hydroelectric facil- 
ity without breach of the dam. The mission was 
authorized, with the absolute condition that 
damage to the dam was forbidden. The strike 
force placed 12 Mk-84 LGBs through the 50 x 
100-foot roof of the main building at the base of 
the dam, destroying its turbines and generators 


and shutting the power plant down for the 
duration of Linebacker I, without damage to 


the dam or spillway. 

The increased authority allowed operational 
commanders was met by acceptance of the con- 
comitant responsibility. Targeting personnel 
evaluated targets to be nominated for attack 
with a view to target location and the threat to 
the civilian population. All reasonable precau- 
tions were taken to minimize collateral civilian 
casualties through tactics and selection of 
means and methods to suit the target. For ex- 
ample, Seventh Air Force directed that targets 
in heavily populated areas were to be attacked 
with LGBs only. Bomb damage assessment 
(BDA) coverage was made of each strike to as- 
sess mission success but also to ensure adher- 
ence to mission parameters, including the rules 
of engagement. This command supervision 
paid off on several occasions, as it provided the 
United States with the ability to rebut the 
North Vietnamese disinformation campaign 
against U.S. air operations. As a result of the 
combination of improved weapons, tactics, 
and rules of engagement, Linebacker I in three 
months had greater impact on the ability of 
North Vietnam to wage war than Rolling 
Thunder had in three and a half years, and the 
North Vietnamese invasion of South Vietnam 
rapidly lost momentum. In late June, North 
Vietnam signaled its willingness to return to 
the peace table. Profiting from his predeces- 
sor’s experience, President Nixon elected to 
maintain the military pressure on North Viet- 
nam through the summer and fall of 1972. The 
bombing of targets throughout North Vietnam 


would continue as a means to induce North 
Vietnam to abandon its plan of conquering 
South Vietnam through military force and to 
choose a diplomatic settlement of the conflict. 

Because Linebacker I operations were planned 
and executed with a conscious consideration of 
the law of war, the North Vietnamese were 
unsuccessful in manipulating international 
public opinion against the bombing through 
allegations of indiscriminate bombing. Their 
one major disinformation effort related to the 
alleged bombing of the earthwork dikes of the 
Red River Valley and failed abysmally. 

The terrain of the Red River Valley running 
from the northwest to southeast in the northern 
sector of North Vietnam has been described as a 
giant drainboard as the water from the mon- 
soon seasons rushes to the Gulf of Tonkin. To 
meet the floodwater, which usually crests be- 
tween July and September, the North Vietna- 
mese over the centuries have constructed a 
complex system of almost 2500 miles of earthen 
dikes, dams, and sluice gates. Other dikes pre- 
vent seepage of sea water into crop-growing 
areas, while many primary dikes are backed up 
by a second line of dikes. The system was ex- 
panded by 50 percent between 1953 and 1972, 
with many previous dikes growing in width 
and height. The increase vastly complicated 
maintenance, already a constant preoccupa- 
tion of the North Vietnamese government and 
people. In 1971, the Red River Valley suffered 
its worst flooding in three decades. One 30-mile 
section of the dike system was breached. The 
force of water unleashed through this and other 
breaches on the primary dikes caused wide- 
spread erosion, cut long stretches of irrigation 
canals, and washed out many pumping sta- 
tions; prolonged inundation undermined both 
the primary and secondary dike systems. More 
than one million acres of riceland were flooded 
and the crops destroyed, forcing North Viet- 
nam to import food from the Soviet Union and 
China.'° Because much of the effort of the civi- 
lian population normally dedicated to dike 
maintenance had been diverted to support the 








war effort, the government of North Vietnam 
faced the 1972 flood season with ill-maintained 
dikes and the possibility of residual stress from 
the 1971 floods. Partly in the attempt to rally 
international public opinion against Linebacker 
I but primarily to increase the efforts of its 
people to maintain the dikes and to absolve 
itself of responsibility for failure to repair the 
system since the 1971 floods, the North Viet- 
namese commenced a major propaganda cam- 
paign in June 1972 alleging intentional attack 
of the dikes by U.S. forces. 

Dikes and dams can be legitimate targets 
from either a military or law of war standpoint, 
provided their destruction leads to a specific 
military advantage. The Mohne and Eder dams 
were breached by Royal Air Force Lancaster 
bombers of 617 Squadron on 17 May 1943 inan 
effort to impede military-industrial manufac- 
turing in the Ruhr Valley,'? while RAF and 
U.S. Army Air Forces (USAAF) bombers 
breached key points in the Dortmund-Ems and 
Mittelland canals as part of the attack on the 
German lines of communication in late 1944.'8 
In the Korean War, breach of the Toksan and 
Chasan irrigation dams in May 1953 rendered 
unserviceable the two main railway lines and 
parallel highways into the North Korean mili- 
tary, industrial, and political center of 
Pyongyang.!° 

Attack of the North Vietnam dike system 
never was seriously contemplated during U.S. 
air operations over the nation. In a memoran- 
dum dated 18 January 1966, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for International Security Affairs 
John T. McNaughton proposed destruction of 
the Red River Valley dams and dikes to shallow- 
flood the rice fields, thereby leading to “‘wide- 
spread starvation” of the civilian population of 
North Vietnam, which the United States could 
offer to rectify “‘at the conference table.’’?° Sec- 
cretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara re- 
jected McNaughton’s suggestion. 

There were legitimate reasons for attacking 
the dike system. The country’s major transpor- 
tation waterways—the Red River, the Thai 
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Binh River, and the connecting Canal des Ra- 
pides and Canal des Bambons—were vital lines 
of communication between the major urban 
centers of Hanoi and Haiphong and lesser cit- 
ties. Raw materials, such as coal from the Cam 
Pha and Mao Khe mines for use in the nation’s 
myriad thermal power plants, were moved by 
the waterways. As the northwest and northeast 
rail lines from China were cut, military use of 
the waterways increased. Breach of the dikes 
would have been one way to attack this vital 
line of communications; this was the rationale 
behind the 1944 attacks on the Dortmund-Ems 
and Mittelland canals and would not have been 
prohibited by the law of war. United States 
forces operating over North Vietnam sought, 
and found, an alternative means for impeding 
WBLC rather than breach of the dikes: the use 
of air-delivered bottom-laid mines and armed 
reconnaissance against WBLC. This program, 
begun in March 1967 and renewed during 
Linebacker I, was effective for military and law 
of war reasons. Sunk WBLC blocked water- 
ways and required more effort to salvage than 
necessary to repair breaks in the dikes while 
minimizing the likelihood of collateral injury 
to the civilian population. 

U.S. investigation of North Vietnamese alle- 
gations revealed that there was some slight 
damage to some dikes but that their bombing 
was unintentional, their damage minor, and 
that no major dike had been breached. None of 
the damage was in the Hanoi area or involved 
the primary dike system protecting Hanoi. 
Nearly all damage was downstream from Ha- 
noi as well as downstream from the major 
breaks resulting from the 1971 floods. All dike 
damage occurred within the proximity of spe- 
cific targets of military value, such as POL 
storage facilities or road or rail lines of com- 
munication. For example, the rail and POL 
lines between Hanoi and Haiphong were at- 
tacked on 14 June at Hai Duong, a city on the 
Song Thuong midway between Hanoi and 
Haiphong. There was some slight collateral 
damage to dikes in proximity to the targets, 





Just what USAF B-52s could achieve against mili 
tary targets is attested to by these postattack recon 
naissance shots of the Kinh No supply pointand rail 
road yard (left)and a warehouse area at Ai Mo(above 


1 close-up of Kinh Nosupply pointand railroad yard 


gives an even more vivid impression of destruction 


which Hanoi alleged was intentional. 

The law of war recognizes the inevitability of 
incidental damage in the attack of legitimate 
targets. What is prohibited is the intentional 
attack of civilian objects the destruction of 
which will have no value, the use of means of 
methods of warfare incapable of distinguish- 
ing between military targets and civilian ob- 


jects, or incidental damage so extensive as to be 


tantamount to the intentional attack of civilian 
objects or the civilian population per se. Re- 
view of bomb damage assessment photographs 
at the points alleged by the North Vietnamese 
as well as detailed photographic coverage of all 
parts of the Red River Valley confirmed the 
unintentional, random nature of the damage, 
resulting from the attack of legitimate targets. 
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The dike issue was complicated by North 
Vietnamese use of the dikes for military pur- 
poses. A large number of dikes served as part of 
the road network for North Vietnam, which 
were used to transport military equipment and 


personnel south to support the offensive in 
South Vietnam. Because President Johnson 
declared during Rolling 


Thunder that the 
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United States would not attack the dikes, the 
North Vietnamese exploited the situation by 
placing AAA gun positions, ground-controlled 
intercept (GCI) radar, and surface-to-air mis- 
sile (SAM) sites atop or adjacent to dikes, and 
storing POL alongside or on top of dikes as a 
shield against attack. All were legitimate tar- 
gets. The air defenses not only threatened U.S. 
forces but, in inhibiting bombing accuracy in 
the attack of lawful targets, were likely to lead 
to greater incidental civilian casualties. None- 
theless, the Johnson administration denied re- 
peated requests for authorization to attack the 
air defense sites. When they were finally autho- 
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rized for attack during Linebacker I, it was with 
the stipulation that the targets were to be at- 
tacked with weapons that would minimize the 
risk of structural damage to the dikes. This was 
accomplished through the use of napalm, straf- 
ing, cluster munitions, and other antiperson- 
nel weapons.? 

The North Vietnamese continued their dike- 
bombing propaganda campaign through the 
dog days of August 1972. Despite the tradi- 
tional late-summer paucity of news, their ef- 
forts received little serious attention and little 
more than the usual support of a movie star 
and individuals such as out-of-office political 
gadabouts.?} Even leading antiwar activists 
doubted its validity,?4 undoubtedly because the 
Nixon administration met the issue squarely 
and produced evidence to rebut the North 
Vietnamese allegations. North Vietnamese cred- 
ibility on the issue was damaged by a govern- 
ment admission published in the newspapet 
Hanoi Moearly in their propaganda campaign 
acknowledging that repair of portions of the 
dikes damaged by the 1971 floods had not yet 
met “technical requirements.’’ Once the 1972 
season passed without significant flooding, the 
dike-bombing issue subsided, notwithstanding 
continuation of Linebacker I. 

The monsoon season that threatened the Red 
River Valley dike system also jeopardized the 
effective continuation of Linebacker I opera- 
tions over the same area, which included the 
strategically important Hanoi / Haiphong mili- 
tary-industrial complex. Recognizing the de- 
gree to which weather inhibited TACAIR op- 
targeteers in early August began a 


erations,”» 
detailed review of the target list to ascertain 
those targets against which all-weather bomb- 
ing techniques by B-52s and TACAIR could be 
utilized. Navy aircraft on combat air patrols 
also began providing data for prediction of 
weather windows for LGB employment. Major 
criteria for B-52 employment were that a nom- 
inated target be readily identifiable for radar 
targeting purposes or be sufficient in size to be 
attacked by a three-ship B-52 cell with minimal 


likelihood that the bomb train would fall out- 
side the target. Targets fitting those criteria 
were airfields, railroad yards, large-area mili- 
tary warehouse and storage areas, and some 
power plants, petroleum products storage areas, 
SAM sites, and SAM storage areas.2° Once 
targets meeting these criteria were identified, 
targeteers worked with photo interpreters to 
build radar montages of the targets to facilitate 
target identification, selected an axis of attack 
for each target (minimizing overflight of built- 
up areas immediately prior to and after cross- 
ing the bomb release line), and took other steps 
to maximize the capabilities of available assets 
while minimizing the risk to the civilian popu- 
lation. 

On 1 September, CINCPAC established a 
joint targeting committee to review TACAIR 
targets nominated by PACAF and CINCPAC- 
FLT for validation by the JCS. The committee 
stressed target location vis-a-vis the threat to 


populated areas, location of U.S. and allied 


prisoners of war, and attack of the air defense 
system (including AAA and SAM installations, 
airfields, and command, control, and com- 
munication facilities associated with the air 
defense system), neutralization of which would 
optimize freedom of action and safety for U.S. 
strike and reconnaissance forces—thereby en- 
hancing the ability of strike forces to put 
bombs on target while decreasing the likeli- 
hood of incidental civilian casualties. Concur- 
rently CINCSAC and CINCPAC began a de- 
tailed review of targeting plans for the coordi- 
nation and sustained use of B-52s against 
targets in the northeast sector of North Viet- 
nam. The purpose of B-52 use was threefold: 


e to provide maximum destruction of the 
North Vietnamese air defense system to lowe 
U.S. aircraft risk and attrition, reduce mission 
support requirements, and provide U.S. strike 
forces greater freedom of action; 

e to provide maximum destruction against 
enemy supply and transportation facilities to 
degrade his capacity to support his military 
operations in South Vietnam; and 





e to offset adverse weather conditions extant 
and anticipated over the northernmost areas of 
North Vietnam which would limit TACAIR 
strikes. 

By late September, as the bombing con- 
tinued, the target list had been refined to a total 
of approximately sixty targets. Through Sep- 
tember, October, and November, however, the 
operational commanders continued to eschew 
use of B-52s against these selected targets while 
concentrating B-52 attacks on logistics and in- 
terdiction targets located in the southern por- 
tion of North Vietnam.?’ TACAIR assets utiliz- 
ing LGBs continued to strike targets in and 
about Hanoi and Haiphong. By early October, 
North Vietnamese efforts had been stymied, 
and the Hanoi government was suing fo1 
peace. The Paris peace talks entered a phase of 
fruitful discussions. With North Vietnam ap- 
pearing to be responding favorably toward a 
mutually satisfactory conclusion of the con- 
flict, the JCS issued new orders that decreased 
substanually or totally restricted offensive ain 
operations over North Vietnam. On 11 Oc- 
tober, the JCS directed cessation of air strikes 

10 nm Hanoi. Simulta- 
maximum strikes were redi- 
rected against bridges and rail targets outside 


radius of 
effort 


within a 


neously, 


the restricted zone surrounding Hanoi to main- 
tain military pressure on North Vietnam. 

On 21 October, Dr. Kissinger flew to Saigon 
to discuss the general terms of the proposed 
agreement with the Saigon government, U.S. 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, and Generals 
Fred C. Weyand (COMUSMACYV)and John W. 
Vogt. Generals Weyand and Vogt objected to 
cessation of the bombing of North Vietnam, 
including the Hanoi Haiphong area, unt all 
terms of the agreement had been reached. Kis- 
singer did not accept their recommendation, 
messaging the White House that all agreed 
with the general thrust of the agreement. At the 
direction of the White House, the JCS ordered 
CINCPAC, CINCSAC, and Seventh Air Force 
to ‘cease air operations of all types... [includ- 
ing] leaflet and psychological operations and 
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naval gunfire operations north of 20°N com- 
mencing 23 October 1972. ...’’ Kissinger simul- 
“We believe that 


peace is at hand. We believe an agreement is in 


taneously announced that 


sient... > 

Air operations did not cease entirely. Inter- 
diction strikes continued, with emphasis on 
targets south of 19° N. For example, B-52s flew 
848 sorties against logistic and interdiction 
targets in North Vietnam during November; 
on 22 November, the first B-52 was lost to a 
SAM in a strike against supply storage areas 
near Vinh. Nonetheless, the bombing halt 
above 20° N provided the breathing spell sought 
by the North Vietnamese, who thereupon made 
the strategic decision to prolong the war in 
order to gain a military advantage which 
would lead to greater political concessions by 
the United States and South Vietnam in the 
Paris negotiations. They redoubled their air 
defenses in and around Hanoi Haiphong while 
restoring their war-waging capabilities. By 
mid-December, for example, Hanoi had re- 
paired its rail lines to China and adjusted its 
supply routing to compensate for the naval 
mine blockade. The restored rail lines were 
capable of handling 16,000 tons of supplies per 
day, or 2.5 times Hanoi's needs. Simultaneous 
with the cessation of bombing north of 20°N, 
the North Vietnamese began to unravel the 
terms of settlhement to which they had pre- 
viously agreed. By early December, the agree- 
ment that had appeared so near five weeks ear- 
lier was in a shambles; the North Vietnamese 
had returned to their pattern of using the Paris 
meetings as a propaganda forum while engag- 
ing in a massive military buildup. Anticipat- 
ing the possibility of a U.S. response with air 


power, they began to evacuate Hanoi and Hai- 


phong while giving further emphasis to the air 
defense of those cities. President Nixon elected 
to preempt their military planning by restor- 
ing the bombing campaign north of 20°N. 
However, the desire for immediate effect was 
hampered by the adverse weather conditions 
prevailing over the Red River Valley, substan- 
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tially impeding the use of TACAIR assets in a 
visual bombing mode. The planning of the 


previous five months provided the ability to 


strike selected targets regardless of the weather, 
while serving as an unequivocal display of U.S. 
resolve.2? Consequently, on 17 December, the 
JCS issued the following message to CINC- 
PAC, CINCSAC, and subordinate operational 
commanders: 


YOU ARE DIRECTED TO COMMENCE AT AP- 
PROXIMATELY 1200Z, 18 DECEMBER 1972 A 
THREE-DAY MAXIMUM EFFORT, REPEAT MAX- 
IMUM EFFORT, OF B52 TACAIR STRIKES IN 
TFTHE HANOI HAIPHONG AREAS AGAINST THE 
FARGETS CONTAINED IN (THE AUTHORIZED 
rFARGET LIST). OBJECT IS MAXIMUM DESTRUC- 
TION OF SELECTED MILITARY TARGETS IN 
THE VICINITY OF HANOI HAIPHONG. BE PRE- 
PARED TOEXTEND OPERATIONS PAST THREE 
DAYS, IF DIRECTED 


FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS APPL‘ 

A. UTILIZE VISUAL AS WELL AS ALLWEATHER 
CAPABILITIES. 

B. UTILIZE ALL RESOURCES WHICH CAN BI 
SPARED WITHOUT CRITICAL DETRIMENT TO 
OPERATIONSIN RVN AND SUPPORT OF EMER- 
GENCY SITUATIONS IN LAOS AND CAMBODIA 
C. UTILIZE RESTRIKES ON AUTHORIZED TAR- 
GETS, AS NECESSARY. NORTH VIETNAMESE 
AIR ORDER OF BATTLE, AIRFIELDS, AND AC- 
rIVE SURFACE-TO-AIR MISSILE SITES MAY BE 
STRUCK AS TACTICAL SITUATION DICTATES 
rO IMPROVE EFFECTIVENESS OF ATTACK 
FORCES AND MINIMIZE LOSSES 

D. EXERCISE PRECAUTION TO MINIMIZE RISK 
OF CIVILIAN CASUALTIES UTILIZING LGB WEAP 
ONS AGAINST DESIGNATED TARGETS. AVOID 
DAMAGE TO THIRD COUNTRY SHIPPING 


Although the operation named Linebacker 
II was essentially a continuation of the bomb- 


ing campaign of the preceding eight months, 


Dozens of fighter-bomber sorties had typically been re- 
quired to take out a reinforced concrete bridge such as the 
Lang Giai span north of Hanoi depicted here (above) early 
in the Vietnam War—not always successfully. The intro- 
duction of effective precision guide d bombs made it possi- 
ble to drop spans with almost surgical precision. The dam 
age dep ted herve was caused by 2000 pound laser guided 
bombs... . Similarly, the Paul Doumer bridge across the 


Red River at Hanoi (below) was dropped with dispatch 


which included earlier B-52 strikes in the Hai- 
phong area, it was distinctive in two respects. 
Ever-increasing international and domestic 
pressure on the United States for resolution of 
the conflict mandated attainment of a certain 
level of damage to military targets within the 
shortest period of time, while adverse weathe1 
conditions dictated reliance on all-weather ca- 





One area that did receive unintended 
collateral damage was adjacent to the 
Cuban chancellery compound in Hanoi. 


pabilities more than visual attack.*! The over- 
all objective remained the same. However, 
whereas earlier Linebacker I efforts had the 
military purpose of widespread interdiction, 
Linebacker II concentrated on bombing targets 
located in the military-industrial center of 
North Vietnam.*?. 

Targeting, including choice of weapon sys- 
tems and rules of engagement, reflected the 
limited objectives of the campaign and the 
concern for avoidance of collateral civilian 
casualties and injury to U.S. POWs. The pre- 
viously established criteria for B-52 employ- 
ment were maintained: B-52s were used only 
against targets away from heavily populated 
areas or against targets of sufficient size to es- 


tablish a desired mean point of impact (DMPI) 
that would minimize the likelihood that any 
part of the bomb train would fall outside the 
target. Where rural targets were near a village 
or villages, an axis of attack was designated 
that would avoid intersection of the bomb train 
with the villages.*s CINCSAC-imposed restric- 
tions emphasized accuracy and assured destruc- 
tion and minimization of incidental civilian 
casualties; constant verification, of course, 100 
percent certainty of aiming points, and no ma- 
neuvering to avoid SAMs or enemy fighters 
from the initial point on the bomb run to the 
target—the latter requiring straight and level 
flight in a high-threat environment for ap- 


proximately four minutes prior to bomb re- 
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lease.>4 BDA of every target was ordered. These 
restrictions far exceeded the requirements of 
the law of war. However, they reflected valid 
military as well as political concerns. For ex- 
ample, SAC posited that the last requirement 
enhanced the ability to maintain B-52 cell in- 
tegrity, which in turn maximized electronic 
countermeasures protection as well as accuracy 
of bomb delivery. 

On 20 December, Linebacker II forces suf- 
fered the loss of six B-52s to enemy SAMs. A 
change of tactics, diversification by SAC of 
their previously utilized axis of attack, coupled 
with increased command attention to mainte- 
nance of B-52 cell integrity, and increased ECM 
were ordered to enhance aircraft survival. The 
previous excellent multiservice cooperation 
and coordination to overcome the SAM de- 
fenses were redoubled. However, it was clear to 
mission planners that the SAM threat had to be 
confronted directly. The B-52 sorties decreased 
from the near-100 of each of the first three days 
to thirty for each of the next four days as target- 
ing intelligence commenced an intense search 
for the key or keys to the SAM defenses. B-52 
assets were deployed in part to attack SAM sites 
located outside populated areas. The search 
continued through the 36-hour stand-down 
ordered by President Nixon for Christmas. As 
SAM storage areas were located, each was 
added to the list of targets and validation re- 
quested. One key was a SAM assembly plant in 
the immediate Hanoi area. The value of its 
destruction was inestimable; but weather con- 
ditions precluded use of precision guided mu- 
nitions (PGM) or visual attack by TACAIR, 
and the target location prevented B-52 em- 
ployment. In one of the more remarkable feats 
of the air campaign, the target was destroyed by 
16 LORAN-guided F-4s bombing through solid 
overcast from 20,000 feet. Despite the fact that 
48 SAMs were fired at the formation, all aircraft 
held their positions throughout the bomb run. 
No losses were suffered, and collateral civilian 
casualties and damage were determined to have 
been minimal.*> 


Destruction of the SAM defenses led to a 
marked change in the North Vietnamese atti- 
tude toward a return to meaningful peace ne- 
gotiations.*° Linebacker II drew to a close after 
eleven days of intense bombing, flown in the 
face of equally intense defenses. The peace 
talks were renewed three days later, with formal 
discussions commencing on 8 January 1973. 
Bombing up to 20°N continued until 15 Janu- 
ary, when agreement for a Vietnam-wide cease- 
fire was reached. 

From a military standpoint, Linebacker II 
was highly successful. In the face of some of the 
heaviest air defenses in history, selected targets 
had been destroyed with loss rates less than 
anticipated.3’ Use of the all-weather capabili- 
ties of the B-52, F-111, and other TACAIR had 
been justified in that there had been only 2% 
days of weather permitting visual bomb deliv- 
ery. But Linebacker II was notable from a polit- 
ical standpoint as well. ‘‘[The] object [of war] 
is to cause the other State to desist from the 
action or abandon the claim which is the cause 
of offense. In other words, a war is fought in 
order to bring about a change of mind in an- 
other State.’38 The influence of Linebacker II 
on the North Vietnamese willingness to con- 
tinue the war has been commented on at two 
levels. U.S. prisoners of war have attested to the 
reaction at the ground level in the reversal of 
attitude of their captors.*? One member of the 
U.S. delegation to the Paris peace talks related 
that ‘Prior to Linebacker II, the North Viet- 
namese were intransigent, buying time, refus- 
ing even to discuss a formal meeting schedule. 
After Linebacker II, they were shaken, demor- 
alized, anxious to talk about anything. They 
finally realized they were at war with a super- 
power. If there was bewilderment, it was with 
our reluctance to use that power earlier.’’*° 

Despite the unprecedented care taken to min- 
imize collateral civilian casualties and collat- 
eral damage to civilian objects, the United 
States was castigated by the world press for 
what erroneously was believed to be the level of 
destruction being wrought over all of Hanoi. 








Responsibility for this misperception lies with 
the White House. During the Linebacker I con- 
troversy over the alleged bombing of the dikes, 
the Department of State issued a detailed re- 
sponse to the North Vietnamese charges. In 
contrast, except for the release of a partial list of 
targets, the White House surrounded Line- 
backer II with a veil of secrecy which in large 
measure remains to this day.4! The North Viet- 
namese disinformation campaign about the 
bombing went unchallenged by the facts and 
abetted by the less-responsible side of the polit- 
ical process. 

Some responsibility for the misunderstand- 
ing of Linebacker II lies in shoddy scholarship, 
particularly in the promiscuous use of terms 
and estimations where accurate information 
was available. Much of the subsequent error of 
fact was error of convenience. For example, 
more than two years after Linebacker II, syndi- 
cated columnist Marquis Childs complained of 
the ‘carpet bombing” in which ‘“‘much of Ha- 
“nearly a thousand 
civilians dead or Hanoi 
“suburb of Thai Nguyen,” a statement which 
errs on no less than six counts, despite informa- 


noi was razed,”’ leaving 
wounded” in the 


tion available in open sources.*? Critics have 
compared Linebacker II to the destruction of 
Coventry, Hamburg, Dresden, and Tokyo dur- 
ing World War II, and of Guernica during the 
Spanish Civil War. One university professor, 
writing in late 1981, declared that ‘““The Christ- 
mas, 1972, bombing alone ravaged Hanoi and 
Haiphong with more tonnage than the Nazis 
dropped on Great Britain from 1940 through 
1945,”’ a statement that is patently false.4 This 
erroneous confusion of the facts has obscured 
the true criteria by which this campaign should 
be judged. 


| F Linebacker II is to be judged, it 
should be measured against the law of war, for 
those are the rules governing nations in their 
conduct of hostilities. Moreover, as the United 
States is a nation dedicated to rule by law, it is 
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essential to understand our rights and respon- 
sibilities under the law of war. 

The law of war constitutes a delicate balanc- 
ing of national security interests (expressed in 
legal terms as military necessity) against the 
desire of the United States and most members 
of the international community to limit to the 
extent practically possible the effects of war to 
those individuals and objects having a direct 
effect on the hostilities (which is expressed as 
the avoidance of unnecessary suffering by those 
not taking part in the conflict). The Air Force 
document on the law of war defines military 
necessity as justifying ‘“‘measures of regulated 
force not forbidden by international law which 
are indispensable for securing the prompt 
submission of the enemy, with the least possi- 
ble expenditures of economic and human re- 
sources.’’44 The compatibility of military ne- 
cessity with the principle of war of economy of 
force is readily apparent in the Air Force's defi- 
nition of the latter: “‘. . . no more—or less— 
effort should be devoted to a task than is neces- 
sary to achieve the objective. . . . This phrase 
implies the correct selection and use of weapon 
systems, maximum productivity from avail- 
able flying effort, and careful balance in the 
allocation of tasks.’’*> In contrast, unnecessary 
suffering has been defined to mean that “‘all 
such kinds and degrees of violence as are not 
necessary for the overpowering of the oppo- 
nent should not be permitted to the belliger- 
ent.’’46 The concepts of military necessity and 
unnecessary suffering are weighed both in the 
target value analysis and target validation pro- 
cess as well as in force application once a target 
has been validated for attack. 

Lawful targets include any object that by its 
nature, location, purpose, or use makes a con- 
tribution to a nation’s war effort and (correla- 
tively) whose total or partial destruction, cap- 
ture, or neutralization affects the enemy's capa- 
bility to resist and lowers his determination to 
fight. The inherent nature of an object is not 
controlling; its value to the enemy or the per- 
ceived value of its destruction is the determi- 
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Perhaps the most widely publicized North Vietnamese claim of extensive U.S. bomb damage to 
civilian structures involved the Bach Mai Hospital in Hanoi, shown here in a low-altitude post- 
Linebacker reconnaissance photograph. The superimposed arrow shows the approximate camera 
location and angle of the widely publicized North Vietnamese photo releases shown on the facing page. 
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{gain, skilled North Vietnamese use of perspectii 
have enhanced the appearance of 


damage to the 


and angle (above 
total devastation. The true extent of 

grounds of the hospital is suggested by the aerial 
photograph at left; though not as clear as the shot or 
the facing page, it plainly shows the area of the gate 
featured in the North Vietnamese photo(upper arrow 


nant. Lawful targets are not limited to military 
facilities and equipment but may include eco- 
nomic targets (including industrial targets, 
whether directly war-supporting or not or used 


for activities such as export or import), geogra- 


phic targets, Wansportation, power, and com- 


munications systems, and political targets. A 
lawful target may be attacked whatever its loca- 
tion, and targets do not become immune from 
attack simply because they are located in popu- 
lation centers. There were proposals before 
World Wars I and II to reduce the attractiveness 
of urban centers as aerial targets, such as the 
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military from cities. 


all 


These proposals were rejected as impractical, 


removal of targets 
as nations do not go about city planning ove 
decades in contemplation of war. Some legiti- 
mate targets, such as transportation and energy 
facilities, support a nation’s economy as a 
whole, in peace or war. Other objects are used 
jointly or can be transformed from purely ci- 
vilian to purely military use with no effort. More- 
over, workers must live near the ‘military 
target’’ in which they are employed. What is 
prohibited is the intentional attack of the ci- 
vilian population per se or individual civilians 
not taking part in the conflict, or the employ- 
ment of military force in such a manner as to 
result in excessive collateral civilian casualties 
or excessive collateral damage to civilian ob- 
jects. Historically, this standard has enjoyed a 
high threshold—condemning only collateral 
civilian casualties so excessive as to be tanta- 
mount to the intentional attack of the civilian 
population or to a total disregard for the safety 
of the civilian population.*” With rare excep- 
tion, such as was exemplified by the balancing 
that occurred in planning the attack of the 
Lang Chi hydroelectric facility, this test of 
proportionality has not been applied to indi- 
vidual targets, due to the myriad factors within 
the control of the defender which affect execu- 
tion of an attack. Such latitude also recognizes 
the movement of civilians on the battlefield 
and the necessity for decision-making in the 


fog of war. It does not include civilian injury or 
death directly attributable to enemy action, 
such as civilians killed by the crash of an at- 
tacking aircraft downed by enemy air defenses 
or the injury or death of civilians used by the 
defender to shield a lawful target from attack. 
Nor does it include civilians injured or killed 
while working in a lawful target, such as an 
enemy power plant, or civilians killed or in- 
jured taking part in the hostilities, such as 
manning an antiaircraft position. The latitude 
provided is qualified by the expectation that 
military commanders will make a good-faith 
effort to minimize collateral civilian casualties 
consistent with reasonable security expecta- 
tions for their own forces. The measure, how- 
ever, is not one of tons of bombs dropped, nor 
number of sorties flown, but the degree of col- 
lateral civilian casualties and damage to ci- 
vilian objects directly attributable to an at- 
tacker, taking into consideration actions by the 
defender (including the intensity of the de- 
fenses). Inasmuch as the faced in 
Linebacker II have been described as among 
the most intense in air power history and ac- 


defenses 


cepting the critics’ choices for comparison, the 


accompanying chart provides testimony to the 
adhereiice of Linebacker II forces to the law of 
war in the execution of their assigned missions. 

There was collateral damage during Line- 
backer II, and Hanoi did its utmost to exploit 
the propaganda value of it. But the damage was 


Comparison of Collateral Civilian Casualties and Damage 
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limited, particularly when compared to the aer- 
ial bombing of World War II or the North 
Vietnamese artillery and rocket bombardments 
of An Loc, Hue, Quang Tri, and other cities of 
South Vietnam during its Easter offensive. Of 
the principal examples of collateral damage by 
Linebacker II forces, one of the more renowned 
surrounds damage to Bach Mai Hospital. Bach 
Mai Hospital is a 940-bed facility located 1.8 
miles from the center of Hanoi, and less than 
500 meters from the nearest points of the mili- 
tary complex of Bach Mai airfield and Bach 
Mai military storage facility. The former was 
not capable of handling jet aircraft but served 
as the command and control headquarters for 
the North Vietnamese air defense system; it was 
for the North Vietnamese what RAF Fighte1 
Command Headquarters at Bentley Priory was 
for Great Britain during the Battle of Britain. 
As such, it was a valuable military target. With 
the exception of Bach Mai Hospital, the mili- 
tary complex is surrounded by uninhabited 
marshlands. However, because of its proximity 
to the hospital, Bach Mai airfield was not at- 
tacked until the waning days of Rolling Thun- 
der. During Linebacker I, improved weapons 
and delivery platforms resulted in the military 
complex’s being struck on several occasions. 
During Linebacker I and II, mission parame- 
ters for attack of the Bach Mai military com- 
plex were established to minimize the likeli- 
hood of collateral damage to Bach Mai Hospi- 
tal. Although it frequently housed antiaircraft 
positions to defend the military complex, a 
violation of the law of war, Bach Mai Hospital 
never was nominated for attack.*? 

In the course of Linebacker II operations on 
21 December, bombs were dropped on Bach 
Mai Hospital. The Hanoi government reported 
that the ‘“‘main building and some other sec- 
tions have been demolished. ... Many patients, 
physicians and nurses [ were | killed or wounded. 
... Today, practically nothing remains.”’ Sub- 
sequently, it acknowledged that the hospital 
had been evacuated of patients and medical 
staff before Linebacker II and that only care- 
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taker personnel had been on hand at the time 
the hospital had been struck. On 2 January 
1973, the Department of Defense confirmed ac- 
cidental damage to the hospital. Aerial photo- 
graphic coverage and investigation suggested 
that the hospital was hit by a portion of the 
bomb train of a B-52 bracketed and struck by 
two SAMs at the instant it reached its bomb 
release point, Causing it to splay its bombs as 
the pilot lost control. Similar hits resulted in 
damage along the residential Kham Thien 
street in Hanoi, which Hanoi showed to all 
visitors as evidence of U.S. “indiscriminate” 
bombing. Aerial photographs were more dis- 
cerning in showing the limited nature of inci- 
dental damage.*? 

Minor collateral damage occurred at Gia 
Lam International Airport, Hanoi textile plant 
on 8 March, and inthe An Duong Nghia Dong 
area north of Hanoi. The Hanoi government 
alleged that the Gia Lam terminal had been 
“leveled.”’ Poststrike photography revealed that 
a small VIP terminal had been hit, but damage 
to the main terminal was so minor that U.S. 
prisoners of war repatriated through Gia Lam 
observed no damage to the terminal, and some 
meetings of the postwar Four Party Joint Mili- 
tary Team overseeing the cease-fire were held 
in the terminal, which showed no signs of 
damage or recent repair. 

By North Vietnamese count, 1318 civilians 
died during Linebacker II. The figure does not 
distinguish between civilians not taking a di- 


rect part in the hostilities and civilians killed 


while working in lawful targets or taking part 
in the conflict. Nor does the figure differentiate 
between those civilians killed by errant bomb- 
ing caused by actions of the defender, as oc- 
curred in the bombs dropped on Kham Thien 
street, or civilians killed by North Vietnamese 
SAMs or AAA projectiles which, having missed 
their targets, plummeted to the ground. Hanoi 
fired more than 1000 SAMs at Linebacker II 
forces, showing little or no regard for the safety 
of its own people in their firing, and the area in 
and around Hanoi and Haiphong became an 
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Spokesmen for the Hanoi regime alleged that the Gia Lam airport terminal had been “leveled” in 


Linebacker. In fact, as the above aerial photo (left) shows, damage to the airfield was minor and 


did not include the terminal build ne 


a fact eloquently testified to by a souvenir shot above right 


of a South Vietnamese member of the Four Party Joint Military Team taken after the bombing 


impact area for North Vietnamese high-explo- 
sive ordnance. Undoubtedly, many of the 1318 
civilian deaths can be attributed to these North 
Vietnamese defenses. 

Measured against the only standard accepted 
in principle by nations—the law of war—and 
accepting Hanoi's casualty figure without qual- 
ification, Linebacker II is unprecedented in its 
minimization of collateral damage and collat- 
eral civilian casualties when compared with 
the intensity of effort against legitimate targets. 


FOR ALITTLE more than a century, the nations 
of the world have undertaken to find ways to 
ameliorate the suffering of individuals not tak- 
ing a direct part in armed conflict. The princi- 
pal vehicle for this effort has been a series of 
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multilateral treaties, commonly known as the 
law of war. Their obligations apply equally to 
all nations, in all conflicts. Some depend on 
reciprocity, while others do not. As is true of all 
laws, portions of the law of war have worked 
extremely well, while other parts have not 
worked well at all. Nonetheless, the law of wai 
recognizes that the business of the military in 
war is killing people and breaking things.** 
The law of war reflects a delicate balance be- 
tween humanitarian ideals and the national 
security interests of each belligerent, the latter 
serving as the lowest common denominato} 
both in negotiations and implementation of 
law of war treaties. In many circumstances the 
minimum standard of conduct may also rep- 
resent the maximum limitation acceptable to 





belligerents if each hopes to achieve a success- 
ful end to the conflict. 

In Rolling Thunder, apparent ignorance of 
the law of war at the national level placed un- 
reasonable burdens on U.S. forces to their sub- 
stantial detriment, which the enemy was quick 
to exploit. The campaign drew to a close just as 
some of these political shackles were being re- 
moved and the campaign was beginning to 
realize some success. Linebacker I and Line- 
backer II were conducted with myriad advan- 
tages over Rolling Thunder: improved weap- 
ons, weapon systems, targeting, operational 


flexibility, tactics, and, undoubtedly most im- 


portant, with the will on the part of the na- 


tion’s leaders to utilize military force as neces- 
sary to achieve campaign objectives. Both Line- 
backer campaigns were also conducted with an 
acute awareness by the military of its responsi- 
bilities under the law of war, with mission 
parameters well within the prohibitions of the 


law. Although unprecedented in the degree of 


The meetings of the Four Party Joint Military Team as seen 
here were held in the “‘leveled’’ Gia Lam airport terminal 
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precaution taken by an attacker to minimize 
collateral injury to the civilian population of 
an enemy, each campaign was successful in 
attaining its objectives. But the White House 
decision not to respond to the unfounded alle- 
gations of ‘indiscriminate bombing” denied to 
those who risked their lives recognition for the 
professional manner in which they discharged 
their responsibilities. 


iW ashington, D.C. 
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some who considered it barbaric for the United States to utilize 
lawful means and methods of warfare to interfere with North Viet- 
namese barbarism, almost in a sense of frustration that the United 
States and South Vietnam might win. For example 
conduct of Linebacker II, a representative of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff briefed the House Armed Services Committee after each day of 
operations. The JCS took great pains to illustrate through photo- 
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manding of the briefer that he explain the circumstances surround 
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damage was caused by the crash of one of our B-52 aircraft after 
being hit by a North Vietnamese SAM, with the loss of the entire 
crew The congressperson was not to be denied, however, as she 
Well, dammit, General! Can't you teach your pilots to 
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AND THE AMERICAN TRADITION 


the Vietnam paradox revisited 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL DENNIS M. DREW 


HOW can a nation win every battle 
and yet lose the war? This question 
expresses the paradox of the Amer- 
ican experience in Vietnam, a par- 
adox that still baffles the American military es- 
tablishment. To be sure, many critics have of- 
fered explanations. Some blame the generals 
and their strategies, many others blame the pol- 
iticians and their meddling, while still others 
point to a collapse of public will and hint at basic 
flaws in the character of American society. Each 
of these explanations contains a grain of truth, 
but none of them offer a totally satisfactory 
explanation. The paradox remains. 

The American effort in Vietnam was the best 
that modern military science could offer. The 
array of sophisticated weapons used against the 
enemy boggles the mind. Combat units applied 
massive firepower using the most advanced 
scientific methods. Military and civilian mana- 
gers employed the most advanced techniques 
of management science to support combat units 
in the field. The result was an almost unbroken 


series of American victories that somehow be- 
came irrelevant to the war. In the end, the best 
that military science could offer was not good 
enough—and thus the paradox. 

The ultimate clue to unraveling the Vietnam 
paradox may lie in the term military science. No 
knowledgeable observer in this age can doubt 
the importance of military science to the suc- 
cess of military operations. The firepower pro- 
vided by sophisticated weapon systems domi- 
nates the modern battlefield. The procurement, 
management, support, and application of these 
weapons have become complex sciences in 
themselves. However, successful military oper- 
ations generally are the product of military art as 
well as military science. 

What is the difference between military art 
and military science? It is difficult to define 
either term precisely because both are very 
broad at the conceptual level and tend to over- 
lap somewhat at the application level. How- 
ever, they are different. Military science, as the 
term implies, is a systematic and exact body of 
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knowledge about the conduct of military af- 
fairs. The realm of military science includes 
those subjects, issues, or functions that man can 
quantify with a considerable degree of preci- 
sion. For example, military science deals with 
such areas as munitions consumption rates, 
weapon system design and procurement, ballis- 
tic trajectories, weapon accuracy, probability 
determination, and ubiquitous cost effective- 
ness calculations. In general, military science 
deals with the question of what one can or 
cannot do in terms of military operations—the 
technical and managerial aspects of develop- 
ing, deploying, and employing military forces. 

While military science is reasonably exact, 
military art is relatively inexact and often ab- 
stract. Military art is the studied and creative 
planning and conduct of military affairs. It deals 
with those functions and issues that generally 
cannot be quantified and thus requires creative 
thought and the ability to deal with abstractions 
rather than the technical skills and hard data 
points required by military science. For exam- 
ple, military art would be deeply involved in 
strategy (including tactics), political-military af- 
fairs, leadership, morale, and other such inexact 
subject areas. In general, military art concerns 
what military forces should or should not do 
and why. 


A Proper Balance 


Successful military campaigns result from 
some sort of balance between art and science. 
The balance required may well depend on the 
status of the contending forces. If a reasonable 
parity exists between opposing forces, military 
art—the creative aspect of military operations— 
may make the difference between success and 
failure. For example, it was Napoleon’s genius, 
not his knowledge of military science, that 
made him master of the European continent. 
Napoleon’s ability to marshal the forces of an 
entire nation, his creativity in combining old 
tactics into new combinations, and his sense of 
timing were crucial to his success. 
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The German invasion of France in 1940 pro- 
vides another clear example. Forces were rela- 
tively well matched, but German military art 
proved superior. The Germans knew how to 
integrate land and air forces, how to use tanks 
more effectively, and where to strike the deci- 
sive blow. The victor in the Battle of France was 
determined by superior military art, not by su- 
perior military science. 

Reasonable parity, of course, may not exist 
between opposing forces. Clearly, the inferior 
side must rely on superior military art to achieve 
victory. Military history is replete with examples 
of military art overcoming superior resources. 
“Stonewall” Jackson’s Shenandoah Valley cam- 
paign in the American Civil War is a classic 
example. Faced with an enemy vastly superior 
in both numbers and firepower, Jackson’s foot 
cavalry quickly marched and countermarched 
to isolate and defeat individual Union forma- 
tions and their befuddled commanders. 

In the modern era, the North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong had no choice but to rely on 
superior military art. In the face of an American 
enemy with far greater resources and vastly su- 
perior technology, the Vietnamese Commu- 
nists avoided catastrophic defeat, mobilized the 
peasantry (or at least enforced their neutrality), 
and attacked American morale. In short, the 
Communists confronted their American foes 
with a baffling package of political, psychologi- 
cal, economic, and military warfare. The results 
bear witness to the triumph of military art over 
military science. 

Finally, the superior side in an unequal mili- 
tary confrontation may naturally be prone to 
rely on military science. With superior forces, 
one might easily assume that victory requires 
only the efficient application of superior fire- 
power. As pointed out, however, if the inferior 
opponent applies superior military art, the effi- 
cient application of firepower may not be pos- 
sible or may be totally irrelevant. 

In regard to the Vietnam paradox, it is rea- 
sonably clear that the American effort applied a 
great deal of the most sophisticated military 








science but very little successful military art. 
American forces used superior weapons and 
employed devastating firepower delivered with 
great precision. The general logistical effort was 
incredibly well done in spite of enormous diffi- 
culties. However, American political objectives 
were confused and poorly understood, a cir- 
cumstance which led naturally to confusion 
concerning military objectives. The military 
strategy and tactics used were designed for a far 
different kind of war, and political-military rela- 
tions were strained at best. Finally, as casualty 
lists grew, yet with no end in sight, morale in the 
field declined and, more important, support for 
the war effort evaporated on the home front. 


The American Tradition 


Although the outcome was unexpected, the 
American effort in Vietnam fit well within the 
American military tradition. Since the Civil War, 
the U.S. military has concentrated on the sciences 
of developing, deploying, and employing Amer- 
ica’s overwhelming resources. As a result, the 
U.S. military has not had to be exceptionally 
clever in terms of military art because it could 
“drown” its opponents in a sea of men, weap- 
ons, firepower, and logistics. This is the tradition 
inherited from Ulysses S$. Grant, who ham- 
mered away at Lee in northern Virginia and 
overwhelmed the Confederate forces with the 
vast resources of the Union Army. 

The American military’s traditional reliance 
on military science rather than on military art 
continues today, which is not at all surprising. 
American military academies are primarily en- 
gineering schools. Other commissioning pro- 
grams place major emphasis on recruiting po- 
tential officers with educational backgrounds in 
science and engineering. With an officer corps 
educated in such a manner, no one should be 
surprised that Americans always seem to frame 
solutions to military problems in terms of new 
technology or revised organizational structure 
rather than clever strategy. 

Why is all of this a matter of concern? The 


problem is that the American tradition no 
longer fits reality. No longer can the United 
States rely on overwhelming its opponents. At 
the highest level of the conflict spectrum, the 
military objective has changed to deterrence 
rather than traditional victory in combat. At the 
conventional war level, it is very doubtful that 
the United States can overwhelm its principal 
opponent. Even lesser opponents have an ad- 
vantage because worldwide commitments place 
considerable strain on finite American forces 
and resources. At the lowest level of the conflict 
spectrum, protracted guerrilla-style war poses a 
problem the U.S. military has been unable or 
unwilling to solve. Protracted warfare assumes 
weakness on the part of the guerrilla forces and 
seems almost invulnerable to firepower. The 
guerrilla objective is to achieve victory simply 
by avoiding overwhelming defeat. Protracted 
war strategy is a masterpiece of military art. 

If the American military tradition is no longer 
effective, then the American military establish- 
ment must place more emphasis on the creative 
abilities typical of military art if it is to deal 
successfully with the world model. The Ameri- 
can military must master the “should,” “should 
not,” and “why” in addition to the technicalities 
of “can” and “cannot.” The question is, of 
course, how does one master military art? 


Mastering Military Art 


Military art—the art of warfare—is discov- 
ered through the study of military history. The 
great creative military minds of the modern era 
were, almost without exception, first-rate in- 
terpreters of military history. Clausewitz, Ma- 
han, J. F.C. Fuller, Liddell Hart, and Brodie all fit 
this mold. Field commanders such as Patton and 
Montgomery also had a deep and abiding in- 
terest in military history. Although the list goes 
on, the argument for the study of military his- 
tory as a basis for military art relies on more than 
just testimonial examples. 

Military history is not merely the study of 
obscure facts and footnotes. The intelligent 
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study of military history provides insight into 
the evolution of strategic thought, the political 
and military objectives of warfare, the influencé 
of technology on operational concepts, and the 
capabilities and limitations of military forces. 
History provides examples of success and fail- 
ure in military operations and provides clues 
relating to the reasons for the success or failure. 
History provides the foundation for military 
doctrinal beliefs. It also provides illustrated ex- 
amples of leadership—both good and bad—in 
very different situations. Thus, the intelligent 
study of military history can provide a funda- 
mental understanding of strategy, tactics, doc- 
trine, political-military relations, and leader- 
ship. Such are the elements of military art. 

But of what benefit is a foundation in military 
art? First, a thorough understanding of the pur- 
poses, capabilities, and limitations of military 
power forms the foundation required to pro- 
vide political leaders with sound and believable 
military advice. The American military must be 
able to do more than say “can do” or, on rare 
occasions, “cannot do.” The military must also 
be able to say “should do” and “should not do” 
as the situation warrants. Only if well founded 
in the “why” of warfare can the military offer 
this sort of professional advice and have it 
accepted. 


Second, but perhaps most important, asound 
knowledge of the art of war provides a concep- 
tual framework for analyzing strategic and tacti- 
cal problems, technological developments, and 
the impact of related issues on military opera- 
tions. Perhaps with a better grounding in mili- 
tary art, the United States could have avoided 
the debacle in Vietnam. Perhaps American mili- 
tary and political leaders could have learned 
something from the French experience in the 
“first” Vietnam War, or from the British expe- 
rience in Malaya, or from Mao’s experiences in 
China. Perhaps American leaders might also 
have learned something from the experience of 
fighting the British in the American Revolution. 
After all, revolutionary heroes such as Nathanael 
Greene and Francis Marion were early masters 
of protracted guerrilla warfare. 


THE FUTURE success of the American military lies 
in the mastery of military art and its application 
in concert with military science. The key to the 
mastery of military art is the intelligent and dili- 


gent study of military history. Thus, the key to 
the future is found in the past. If Americans 
learn the lessons of the past, they may again 
learn how to win both the battles and the war. 
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URING the dry season from 10 Oc- 

tober 1970 to 30 April 1971, Seventh 

Air Force credited a dozen AC-130 
Spectre gunships of the 16th Special Opera- 
tions Squadron with destroying or damaging 
12,741 trucks in night operations over Laos. 
The total number of trucks destroyed by AC- 
130s was more than three times that of the 
previous years, far exceeding what most plan- 
ners had predicted; and that had started a 
controversy. 

The AC-130 Spectre was the ultimate truck 
buster. F-4 Phantom pilots who escorted the 
gunship called it ‘“The Fabulous Four-engine 
Fighter."’ With its solid black exterior and 
weapons protruding from gunports down the 
left side of its fuselage, an AC-130 was reminis- 
cent of a marauding pirate sailing ship. Two 
20-mm M61 Vulcan cannons, six-barreled Gat- 
ling guns, stuck out ahead of the left main 
wheel well. Above the well were a pair of 7.62- 
mm MXU470 machine guns, also six-barreled. 
Aft were two 40-mm M2A1 (modified) Bofors 


TRUCK COUNT 
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capable of pumping out 100 rounds per min- 
ute, usually in rapid bursts of three to five. The 
Forty was the primary weapon used to kill 
trucks. It also was the focus of contention. 

After testing a pair of Forties on a single 
gunship during the 1969-70 dry season, Aero- 
nautical Systems Division personnel considered 
the cannon’s two-pound warhead to be a truck 
stopped. With Forties aboard all AC-130s for 
1970-71, damage assessment criteria were as 
follows: 


e A vehicle was destroyed if it burned, ex- 
ploded, or was directly hit by a 40-mm round. 

e A vehicle was damaged if it was peppered 
with 20-mm fire or a 40-mm shell detonated 
short of it within ten feet (at that distance, the 
shell’s shrapnel pattern remained concentrated 
enough to disable the vehicle). 


From November 1970 to May 1971, Spectre 
reached its peak in killing trucks. The reasons 
appeared obvious. There were twice as many 
airplanes as during the previous dry season, 



































and every plane had heavier firepower. The 
array of sensors used to locate trucks was better 
than ever. Every plane was equipped with an 
infrared (IR) detector which had higher resolu- 
tion and better tracking stability than the 
preceding model. The six newest planes carried 
low-light-level television cameras with both 
wide-angle and telephoto lenses. (The six older 
gunships still relied on a starlight scope, called 
night observation device or NOD.) Along with 
the ever-dependable Black Crow (BC) sensor, 
which detected electromagnetic radiations, a 
gunship’s three-man sensor team could do every- 
thing but sniff out a vehicle. 

At the start of May, rains caused by the 
southwestern monsoon flooded Spectre’s oper- 
ating area, the eastern half of the Laotian pan- 
handle, code named Steel Tiger. The North 
Vietnamese Army’s 559th Transportation Group 
ground to a halt as the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
turned to mud. For the Spectre crews based at 
Ubon in Thailand, the war stopped until ap- 
proximately six months hence when the mon- 
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soon reversed, weather over the Trail cleared, 
and trucks resumed rolling. 

About the time North Vietnamese Army 
(NVA) trucks were stopped by mud, staff ana- 
lysts at Seventh Air Force Headquarters in Sai- 
gon shifted into high gear. To them, the Air 
Force destroyed-damaged totals for Steel Tiger 
appeared inordinately high. In addition to 
Spectre’s 13,000, more than 5000 vehicles were 
credited to other units, primarily fighter- 
bomber squadrons. The analysts’ main ques- 
tion was: How many trucks did the North 
Vietnamese own? At the start of the 1969-70 dry 
season, USAF Intelligence said 6000 to 8000. By 
the start of the 1970-71 season, the figure had 
climbed to 18,000. If that was so, the analysts 
said, the Air Force had destroyed all of them! A 
new intelligence report raised the estimate to 
between 23,000 and 25,000. According to the 
latest information, the NVA had already asked 
Russia for 9000 and China for 3000 new trucks. 

‘That request for 12,000 makes Spec’s num- 
bers look pretty good,’ our crew navigator 
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said. (He had doubts about the 5000 vehicles 
credited to other units. After his experiences on 
a Southeast Asia tour with Blind Bat, dropping 
flares to illuminate tactical air strikes, he be- 
lieved fast-moving bombers were lucky to hit 
the ground, especially at night.) The crew nav- 
igator and I were fascinated by the numbers 
games; we read every document we could get 
our hands on. We had also seen our share of 
trucks, having logged 135 missions with Spec- 
tre; I was a television night observation device 
operator. 

During the dry season, AC-130s were fragged 
for armed reconnaissance of the trail from the 
end of evening twilight until the first light of 
dawn. Unless battle damaged, every airplane 
flew every night. ‘On target’’ time over an as- 
signed sector of Steel Tiger was three to four 
hours. Although the NVA had deployed an- 
tiaircraft artillery (AAA) there, its primary de- 
fense was darkness. Few trucks moved during 
daylight. The IR, TV’ NOD, and BC sensors 
enabled Spectre crews to see in the dark. 

The three sensor operators and a fire control 
operator (FCO) sat in a small room called ‘‘the 
booth,”’ located in the middle of the cargo 
compartment. While the navigator directed the 
gunship through systematic sweeps of a target 
sector, the sensor operators randomly searched 
for trucks. Usually the Black Crow made initial 
contact. On the BC’s oscilloscope, a target ap- 
peared as a green blip. Using computer direc- 
tion, the pilot homed on the target. Closer in, 
the IR or TV’ NOD located it. Pilots preferred 
TV for firing guidance because it was more 
stable. From an operating altitude, the pilot 
orbited the target in a bank at a constant air- 
speed and aimed the guns by aligning elec- 
tronic symbols on a computer display. He had 


the option of firing manually or automatically 


when the symbols were near or in coincidence. 
Unless a target burned or exploded, the pilot 
never saw it. 

The boys in the booth ran the ball game and, 
by consensus, decided what was destroyed or 
damaged. Action that appeared on the IR and 


TV sensor screens was videotaped. With a 
photo interpreter, damage assessment was re- 
viewed and, if necessary, reevaluated during 
postflight debriefing. No special skill was 
needed to intepret what took place. Watching 
the sensor screens and the videotapes was like 
watching ordinary black-and-white television. 
The NOD-equipped gunships had no video 
recorders and, as before, operated on an hono1 
system. 

Because of the volume of videotape, only 
footage of the most interesting or unusual 
events was saved by converting it to 16-mm film 
and calling it ““AC-130 SEA Gunship Activ- 
ity—Best of the Week.”’ Distributed Air Force- 
wide, the motion picture showed the destruc- 
tion wrought by the gunship and also much of 
the antiaircraft fire directed at the plane. A 
soundtrack of interphone conversations pro- 
vided a vivid and often X-rated background. 
What did not go into the “Best of the Week”’ 
eventually was erased so that the videotape 
could be reused. 

The ‘Best of the Week”’ was a novelty that 
grew intoa form of entertainment rather than a 
battle report. At times it resembled a Keystone 
NVA drivers who were 


frightened by near-misses swerve their trucks 


comedy. It showed 
off roads and crash into trees, tumble down 
ravines, or drive up steep hillsides before turn- 
ing over. In one sequence, a driver abandoned 
his truck without setting the brake; the truck 
rolled backward down a grade while others 
swerved wildly to avoid it. On another occa- 
sion, a heavy tank reacted like a plastic bear in 
an electric-eye shooting gallery: each time a 
10-mm round bounced harmlessly off the tank’s 
thick armor, the tank driver reversed course. 
The only thing needed to complete the farce 
was the “Anvil Chorus”’ on soundtrack. 
Despite the pictures, the truck count was pe- 
riodically questioned. For example, one night 
a crew found a truck park with 65 vehicles; the 
crew hit each vehicle with a 40-mm shell; and 
none of the trucks burned. In accordance with 
the damage assessment criteria, the crew claimed 








65 destroyed, the largest single mission total of 
the season. In the morning, on orders from 
Seventh Air Force, an OV-10 Bronco pilot visu- 
ally checked the area but found no sign of 
trucks. As a result, the Seventh Air Force staff 
asked questions that were accusations: Did the 
crew actually hit that many targets? Were the 
targets trucks or things that looked like trucks? 
If the former, where did they go? If the latter, 
what were they? 

In reply, the crew asked some questions of its 
own: Did the recce bird overfly the correct 
coordinates? Did enough time elapse for the 
NVA to sweep up? What about the pictures? 

For the crews, every night was a new battle. 
Ihe dry season schedule provided little time to 
reflect. From experience, sensor operators knew 
the speed with which maintenance teams cleared 
the Ho Chi Minh 
had damaged a single vehicle, we would then 


Trail. Sometimes when we 


fly elsewhere, hoping to find a convoy. If we 
found nothing, we would circle back to the 
lone vehicle ten minutes later and frequently 
find a repair crew there with a second truck. 
According to Intelligence, the population of 
the Trail provinces was a quarter of a million 
Laotians, with an additional 75,000 NVA troops 


supervising work. It was our impression that 
everybody in the Trail provinces worked on 


trucks. 

For every mission that was questionable, 
there were dozens that were absolutely convinc- 
ing of Spectre’s truck-killing ability. Many 
Trucks traveled 
either singly, in small convoys of about five, o1 


convoys died spectacularly. 


in large convoys of around fifteen. Often, by 
the ume a gunship finished with a large con- 
voy, the road was ablaze with flaming vehicles. 
Burning fuel from 8100-gallon tanker trucks 
ran down the roadside ditches. Tankers erupted 
anew, and fires gained in size and intensity as 
flames spread from one fuel cell to another. 
Ammunition trucks exploded when heat cooked 
off their cargo; exploding tracer rounds pin- 
wheeled into the sky before falling back into 
the holocaust. Nothing escaped the flames. 
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The destruction was breathtaking, and much 
of it was recorded on videotape. 

Seventh Air Force Awards and Decorations 
helped create the controversy that surrounded 
the truck kill figures. Using data from 1969-70, 
Awards and Decorations decided that a gun- 
ship crew would be given the Distinguished 
Flying Cross (DFC) if it stopped 25 trucks (total 
of destroyed and damaged) on one mission and 
encountered at least moderate ground fire (say, 
200 rounds of AAA). Since the previous season, 
however, not only were more 37-mm guns de- 
ployed along the Trail but 57-mm AAA was 
added at key locations. The salvation for Spec- 
tre was that none of the guns were radar- 
controlled. During March and April, our crew 
averaged more than 300 rounds of AAA pet 
mission. Therefore, half the criteria for a DFC 
were fulfilled. 
called out AAA rounds to alert the pilot, and, as 
an additional duty, the BC kept a running to- 
tal. Anyway, it was axiomatic that trucks and 


automatically Iwo scanners 


AAA went together. As our navigator explained 
to new guys, “You're going to get shot at if you 
do your job properly. The NVA doesn’t posi- 
tion guns to protect trees or karst. Find guns, 
you find trucks.”’ 

Twenty-five trucks was a good night's work 
during the first half of the 1970-71 season. Few 
crews attained that figure. When American and 
South Vietnamese soldiers drove into Laos dur- 
ing Lam Son 719 in February and March, a 
total of 25 became a joke. Each night at least 
one gunship destroyed that many or more. The 
incursion into Laos interdicted the Trail’s 
eastern roadways and forced traffic to the fewer 
roads along the less complex western part of 
the Trail. Because the NVA did not reduce its 
volume of traffic, jams resulted, and convoys 
backed up on each other. From Spectre’s view- 
point, the same number of targets had been 
compressed into an area half as great. Search- 
ing was eliminated. The Trail was a shooting 
gallery. This was the only time that NVA main- 
tenance teams could not keep the roads cleared. 


Hulks sat untouched for days, and bottlenecks 





Tanks, like these destroyed PT-76s caught along an 
open partof the Ho Chi Minh Trail, were easy targets 
for the AC-130 Spectre The 


stalled on the AC-130s in 1972 


of almost any target with a 


105-mm_ howitzer, in 


could make short work 


direct hit, and the thin 


upper surfaces of light armored vehicles such as these 
g 


were 7 


ulnerable to Spectre 


§ 40-mm and 20-mm fire 


developed where convoys piled up in ruin. 
Moving vehicles were forced to weave around 
scattered wreckage. In the eyes of the Spectre 
sensor operators, it was lovely chaos. 

The wealth of vehicles influenced the sensor 
operators’ attitude regarding damage assess- 
ment. When targets were scarcer, they hit a 
vehicle with several 40-mm rounds in hopes of 
making it burn. They succeeded just about half 
the time. Nearly as decisively, those trucks that 
did not burn, nevertheless, did sustain multiple 
hits. The large number of truck sightings dur- 
ing Lam Son 719 caused a shift in tactics. Crews 
spent less time on each truck in order to strike 
more trucks. The single-hit criterion was liber- 
ally applied. As a result, crews burned or blew 
only one out of four targets. Spectre’s March 
figures were 3361 destroyed and 819 damaged, a 
third of the season’s total. 

With the large number of truck kills, Awards 
and Decorations personnel thought presenta- 
tion of the DFC had been cheapened. When a 
Spectre crew earned a DFC, every man aboard 
the airplane received the award. (A crew con- 
sisted of 13 members. There were seven officers: 
pilot, copilot, navigator, IR, TV’ NOD, BC, 
FCO; and six enlisted men: flight engineer, 
three weapon mechanics who were called “‘gun- 
ners,’ and two scanners.) The navigators and 
enlisted men loved the reasoning of the Seventh 
Air Force Commander who said, ‘‘A gunship 
crew is a team on which every member is 
equally vital and faces equal danger. There- 
fore, each man deserves equal reward.” A 
number of other Air Force fliers, particularly 
F-4 pilots who escorted us, resented it. Spectre 
crewmen won plenty of medals. A few individ- 
uals had DFC oak leaf clusters numbered in the 


teens. 


Ar IER the rains came, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Ken Harris, 16th SOS Commander, 
met with our pilot and the navigators from out 
crew. Harris read us a message from Seventh 
Air Force that talked about restruck and twice- 
counted vehicles, decoys, and armored trucks. 








Instinctively playing cover-your-ass, our IR 
said, ‘‘Nothing in there we didn’t already think 
about.”” We knew the NVA drivers had tricks, 
probably more than we recognized. Like most 
crews we had learned by trial and error. When 
we first started, we would find a convoy and 
blast away at the leader who took off like a 


scared rabbit. By the time we stopped him and 


then punished his truck, the others in the con- 
voy were nowhere to be found. We fell for that 
three or four times before we decided to ignore 
the escaping leader who probably had an ar- 


Ho Chi Minh’s Highway” was a complex network of 
single-lane dirt roads, bypasses, footpaths, and truck 
parks. Five of the 12 vehicles (right) are headed for a truck 
park located 150 yards off the main road. The ability of 
Spectre’s sensors to penetrate darkness and camouflage 
made ita particularly feared adversary When Spectre 
caughta convoy (below), the preferred tactic was to disable 
the lead truck with the firstrounds and then blast the rear 

, trapping the convoy between to be destroyed at lei 
sure. The AC-130s were so deadly that truck drivers often 
bounded for cover at the sound of any aircraft overhead 
The problem became so serious that the Nerth Vietna 
mese handcuffed drivers to their steering columns to keep 
them from leaving their trucks; many died in their cabs 
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mored cab and, instead, plow into the others 
before they had time to vanish. While trucks 
and their cargo traveled the overall length of 
the Trail, drivers worked only short segments 
that they knew perfectly. They could nestle 
vehicles into side roads or beneath overhang- 
ing branches so that IR signatures disappeared. 
We once watched four trucks fade from sight 
right before our eyes, just slip off the road and 
be gone. We hammered through the foliage at 
where we thought they had hidden and, before 
we departed, had a pair of fires raging. We also 
watched drivers pull up near a burning vehicle 
in order, as we figured, to mask their IR signa- 
ture in the glow of the blaze. We often won- 
dered just how much the drivers knew about 
our capabilities. 

Harris reported, “Seventh wants us to ana- 
lyze our results.”’ 

“Why don’t they go back and review the 
tapes,’’ our BC said, knowing that all but the 
most recent tapes had been demagnetized. ‘Tell 
them to review the ‘Best of the Week.’”’ 

“That's nothing but acommercial,”’ said our 
FCO. 

Harris nodded: ‘Its name condemns it— 
‘Best.’ What about the other ninety-nine per 
cent?” 

I asked, ‘““Why did they wait until now to 
start this?’’ but I knew the answer. We all knew 
the answer. Nobody had expected Spectre to 
rack up over 13,000 trucks. Now a larger issue 
was at stake: How could Tactical Air Com- 
mand program managers justify huge expendi- 
tures for sleek ‘‘advanced’’ multipurpose jet 
fighters when a lumbering cargo plane ac- 
complished interdiction on such a grand scale? 

Harris told us, ‘“‘Answer the message. Verify 
the destroyed and damaged as best you can. If 
it’s any consolation, you're doing this for Gen- 
eral Clay. He happens to be on our side. What- 
ever you come up with goes directly to him. 
Take a hard look at the big picture. Tell him 
what you see.”’ 

“The big picture was flushed down the 
tubes,’’ according to the IR. 


Harris was patient: ““General Clay under- 
stands that, and he regrets it. Do the best with 
what you have.”’ 

George Orwell would have loved our pre- 


dicament. 
W: trashed Seventh’s questions 


and struck out on our own. The only things we 
had to work with were mission reports and our 
experience and intuition. We decided to do a 
hatchet job on the squadron. If the results 
turned out to be too embarrassing, then, we 
jokingly agreed, we would lie. 

We went through more than 2000 mission 
reports, one by one, the entire 1970-71 dry sea- 
son. If nothing else, the exercise proved that 
navigators are outstanding bookkeepers, CPA 
quality. The sensor that made initial contact; 
the sensor that provided firing guidance; the 
Greenwich mean time of start and stop attack; 
the geographical coordinates to the minute 
(within 600 feet) as taken from long-range aid 
to navigation (LORAN) readings; and the re- 
sults (burner, blower, etc.) were logged for 
every target. The forms comprised a statistician’s 
dream. 

We determined that of 10,319 trucks claimed as 
destroyed: 

— 2786 burned; 

— 2169 exploded in some manner; 

— 5364 suffered at least one direct hit by a 
40-mm shell (and, of this subtotal, approxi- 
mately 1000 could have been restruck vehicles). 
Of the 2733 trucks damaged: 

— 1720 suffered from near-misses by 40-mm 
shells; 

— 1013 were struck by 20-mm shells; 


Of the total, approximately 500 could have 
been restruck targets. 


We were harsh in our judgments. If on the 
same night two trucks were logged within 1000 
feet of each other by different airplanes, we 
called them restruck. There was no way to ac- 
count for decoys, armored vehicles, or trucks 








that were damaged, repaired, redamaged, re- 
repaired. 

As we saw it, 5000 trucks had definitely been 
destroyed. Possible restruck numbered 1500. 
From there it was easy to see that the real mea- 
sure of success depended on the degree to which 
we had damaged the remaining 6500. 


— ILY thereafter, along with 
Lieutenant Colonel Harris, our crew made a 
trip to Tan Son Nhut Air Base and met with Gen- 
eral Lucius D. Clay, Jr., Seventh Air Force Com- 
mander, and a staff that overflowed a large 
conference room’s seating capacity. The meet- 
ing was short and to the point. General Clay 
told everyone to pay attention and then talked 
to only the sensor operators. 

Our crew had flown a couple of special mis- 
sions in which General Clay had a personal 
interest. At those times, he made us feel as if he 
were working for us as much as we were work- 
ing for him. That day at Tan Son Nhut was no 
different. I doubt that we told him anything he 
did not know or had not guessed. Sull, he lis- 
tened. We said that from our experience we 
believed that: 


— crews relied on the single hit with a Forty 
criterion mostly for expediency; 

— when time allowed, crews tried for burners 
and blowers; 

— crew errors were honest mistakes (it was 
possible to be faked out; but as in any work, 
experience reduced errors); 

— if it did not burn or blow, a vehicle proba- 
bly was not destroyed with a single 40-mm hit. 


On 12 May 1971, we took our show on the 
road again. Colonel Harris piled our crew 
aboard a gunship and took us back to Tan Son 
Nhut. This time General Clay told us, “We 
may be working the problem backward, but the 
truth is all that matters. At the start of the dry 
season, we took ASD’s word on what damage 


the weapons would do. Now I want to see for 


myself.”’ 


TRUCK COUNT 13 


A staff officer briefed us that we would strike 
trucks parked on a range north of Bien Hoa. 
General Clay would be observing from a bunker 
1000 yards away. The briefer gave us coordi- 
nates, a takeoff time, and a radio frequency on 
which to call for further instructions after we 
located the trucks. That was it. 

Our navigator directed us to the coordinates. 
Six miles out, we picked up signals and rolled 
into geometry on BC guidance. Eight trucks 
were parked on an S-shaped portion of dirt 
road, out in the middle of nowhere. The first 
six were 30 to 40 feet apart, staggered left and 
right of the center of the road. The last two were 
100 feet farther back, around the second curve 
near a clump of trees. A long grassy field abut- 
ted one side of the road; at the far end of the 
field was a bunker topped with grass. 

We called on the assigned frequency, and 
General Clay answered: “Affirmative, Spec, we 
have you overhead. How many trucks have you 
found?” 

“Eight,” was the relayed answer. 

“According to the IR, how many engines are 
running, and which ones?” 

“Three. Engines one, three, and seven.” 
They produced the brightest heat signatures. 
“Eight looks like it shut down not too long 
ago.” 

There was a pause following the pilot's mes- 
sage reply. Then General Clay laughingly said, 
“My aide tells me that’s right. We had trouble 
finding a suitable eighth truck, and it arrived 
only a short while ago.”’ He told us to strike the 
first six trucks with 40-mm fire and the last two 
with 20-mm. 

One of the officers said, ““TV wacking the 
lead truck.”’ The crosshairs were centered on its 
hood. 

rhe pilot then said: “Put TV in the compu- 
ter and give me a Forty.”’ 

The crew navigator replied, “TV in.” 

One of the enlisted men said: ““You got the 
gun, sir.” 

We opened fire with a vengeance, not using 
the normal rhythm; instead pouring outa long 
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stream of rounds. The first shell exploded in a 
roadside ditch. ‘“‘Five low, ' was the reflexive 
comment. The stream of rounds ‘‘walked”’ out 
of the ditch, arced across the road, and smacked 
all over the lead truck. 

Another officer said, ‘Beautiful, just beauti- 
ful.”’ 

Round after round pounded into the lead 
truck, but it did not burn. 

“Spec, enough,”’ General Clay said. ““Try the 
next one.” 

With the crosshairs moved, we resumed fir- 
ing, smoothly slipping into our normal tempo: 
One. One-two-three. On the third burst, the 
truck blew and burned. Thick black smoke 
rolled skyward. A few minutes later, we set 
number three afire. What a command perfor- 
mance! We felt a kind of omnipotence unexpe- 
rienced since some of our early kills. 

We hammered number four, but it would not 
burn. 

General Clay asked which sensor we had 
been using, then said, ‘“‘Switch to IR for the last 
four targets. On trucks five and six, cease fire 
when you consider them damaged.”’ 

Firing one round ata time, we planted a shell 
about ten feet from the fifth truck. We talked it 
over and were not satisfied. We put another 
round four feet in front of the target and agreed 
it was close enough. 

The sixth truck was hit with the first round. 
“Sorry, Sir.” 

‘“‘Good enough,”’ 
sounded pleased. 

The load of 20-mm rounds was split equally 
between the last two vehicles. Sparkles danced 
over both trucks, but neither burned. 

“Come on down and let’s look at them,” 


the general said and 


General Clay said. 


By the time we landed and drove 
to the range, the high-ranking spectators were 
gone. Trucks two and three had burned be- 
cause each had been carrying three barrels of 
fuel. We had hit the barrels, set them on fire, 


and in turn torched the trucks. 

Trucks one and four had six-to-12-inch wide 
holes all over them. The 40-mm shells had 
penetrated the hoods and torn into the engines. 
On one, the driver’s cabin was demolished. Oil 
and hydraulic fluid dripped from both trucks. 

Trucks five and six were disappointments. 
Near-misses had flung shrapnel through the 
sides of number five. Its tires were flat, as were 
the tires of the first four. Likewise, most glass 
was punched out or shattered. Once the tires 
were replaced, however, it looked as if numbe1 
five would be operable. The keys were in the 
ignition. The navigator climbed aboard, started 
and raced the engine; it sounded healthy. He 
shifted into gear and drove fifty feet on flat tires 
while the rest of us wished the vehicle would 
die. The sixth truck, on which we had scored a 
single direct hit, was unharmed except for a 
nine-inch hole through its quarter-inch, corru- 
gated-steel bed. Even the tires were intact. The 
truck could have been driven to Hanoi. 

The ground around the last two trucks was 
strewn with unexploded 20-mm high explosive 
incendiary (HEI) shells. From certain altitudes 
the rounds tended to tumble before reaching 
target. Fist-sized dents covered the trucks like 
vehicular pockmarks. A few shells had gashed 
the hoods without producing visible damage to 
the engines. With new tires, both trucks might 
have been operable. 

Using dry season criteria, we would have 
logged five destroyed and three damaged. In real- 
ity, we had definitely destroyed two; damaged 
two so that they required major maintenance and 
would be out of commission indefinitely; dam- 
aged three that probably could be repaired and 
returned to duty within a day or two; and barely 
touched the other. I was disturbed by that last 
one, the single hit with a. 40-mm shell. It would 
have been logged as destroyed when actually it 
was the least damaged of the lot. 

Colonel Harris was ecstatic when he met us 
at the gunship for the flight home to Ubon. “‘A 
marvelous demonstration,” he said. ‘‘Great 
shooting. You guys cleared the crews once and 








for all. There’s no doubt about what Spectre 
can do. General Clay was delighted.”’ 

After we were airborne, the rest of the story 
came out. In the future, no matter what it was 
hit with, a truck had to burn or blow up before 
being counted as destroyed. Crews were ex- 
pected to hit trucks several times in an effort to 
make them burn. ‘‘General Clay has no com- 
plaints about the crews’ past performances,”’ 
Harris said. ‘“‘He thinks your statistics, yout 
research have validity. He is irritated with ASD 
for selling the wrong criteria.” 

Later Harris told us that the dry season fig- 
ures would stand as they were. 


| later, we found data 


that wrapped up our research. According to 
USAF Intelligence, during the 1969-70 dry sea- 
son, the NVA fed 68,000 tons of materiel into 
the Trail network, and 21,000 tons reached fi- 
nal destination. In 1970-71, input ran the same 
but only 9500 tons got through. 

Our navigator was so far ahead of most prob- 
lems that I seldom tried to outguess him. ‘“The 
number of trucks doesn’t mean much,” he ex- 
plained. “Supposedly, with 68,000 tons of in- 
put, the NVA needs only nine to 12 per cent 
throughput to maintain offensives in South 
Vietnam and Cambodia. So, if the NVA pushed 
through 9500 tons, that’s 14 per cent. Twenty- 
nine per cent of the input supports Trail opera- 
tions, and about six per cent is stockpiled in 
Laos. Add those and they account for 49 per 
cent. Therefore, we can say we destroyed 51 per 
cent of the NVA input—and we failed?” 

Nevertheless, we were permitted to keep our 


medals. 


FOR THE 1971-72 dry season, the Spectre fleet 
was increased from 12 to 18 gunships. Most 
important, however, the aft 40-mm gun in one 
of the aircraft was replaced by a 105-mm M102 


cannon. After this AC-130 sustained battle 
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damage, the howitzer was installed in a differ- 
ent gunship. The 105’s 33-pound warhead 
came close to what designers at the ASD labora- 
tory had anticipated when they modified the 
40-mm for use on the AC-130; a single hit in- 
flicted major damage on a vehicle. (In the fall 
of 1971, I participated in live fire missions out 
of Hurlburt Field, Florida, that were similar to 
the one our crew flew for General Clay. From 
what I saw, I conservatively estimated that 
there was no more than a ten percent chance 
that a truck would be operable after being hit 
with a 105-mm round.) Seventh Air Force re- 
tained the criteria that ruled vehicles had to 
burn or blow up to be counted as destroyed. 
Despite that, during 32 missions, the howitzer- 
equipped AC-130s received credit for destroy- 
ing 75 trucks and damaging 92 with the 105- 
mm weapon, while destroying 27 and damag- 
ing 24 with 40-mm fire. 

On 11 January 1972, USAF Intelligence con- 
firmed the deployment of SA-2 Guidelines in 
Laos. Although the AC-130 was not designed 
to operate in a surface-to-air missile environ- 
ment, Spectre continued to go into Steel Tiger. 
Despite the hazardous situation, Spectre amassed 


respectable totals, receiving credit from Seventh 
Air Force for destroying 2782 trucks and dam- 


aging 4553. 

On 31 March, ten miles southwest of Tche- 
pone in Steel Tiger, antiaircraft fire destroyed 
the AC-130 now carrying the 105-mm howitzer, 
but miraculously, the pilot held the airplane 
level until the crew bailed out. Fifteen men 
parachuted into the jungle of western Laos, 
and at daybreak all were rescued by helicopters. 
Just two days earlier a SAM had downed another 
AC-130, killing the entire crew. 

The loss of two AC-130s caused Seventh Air 
Force to curtail gunship operations drastically 
in Laos and in Military Region I, the area 
below the demilitarized zone in South Vietnam. 

Spectre’s role as the ultimate truck buste1 
was ended. 

Austin, Texas 











Thunderchief 


THEODORE VAN GEFFEN, JR 
SENIOR MASTER SERGEANT GERALD C. ARRUDA 


JOKE in the early sixties had the F-105 

used as a Squat bomber; taxi over the 

enemy tank, retract the landing gear, and log 
the kill. Early crews dubbed it the Lead-Sled and 
Ultra-Hog. In fact, it took a war to erase such nega- 
tive reactions. The F-105’s high speed at low alti- 
tude, its flight stability at all speeds, and its ability to 
haul a heavy bomb load proved to be great assets 
in the Vietnam War. If any single factor won over 
even the hardest-to-convince, it was the aircraft's 
ruggedness that enabled it to sustain extensive bat- 
tle damage and return the pilot to friendly territory, 
an ability owed largely to its tough J75 engine and 
dry wing.* Ever since, everyone involved with the 


*The F-105 wing, unlike that of many contemporary aircraft, 
contained no fuel tanks, thus sharply reducing the vulnerability 
area of the aircraft 
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F-105 has called it by the affectionate nickname 
Thud. 

Some years before the F-84F Thunderstreak en- 
tered the U.S. Air Force inventory, fifteen engineers 
at Republic Aircraft Corporation had conceived, as 
a private venture, mode! Advanced Project (AP) 63- 
31 to improve the performance of and succeed the 
F-84F series. Numerous configurations were inves- 
tigated after which Republic decided that the basic 
concept should be a single-seat, single-engine air- 
craft, primarily meant for the nuclear mission but 
with secondary air-to-air capabilities. The F-105’s 
projected nuclear role was to result in an un- 
planned benefit: designed to carry a single nuclear 
weapon, the F-105 was built with an internal bomb 
bay, an unheard of design feature for a fighter. Al- 
though the bomb bay never carried a bomb into 
combat, it provided secure storage for a fuel tank 
which gave the Thud extra range without a drag 

















penalty. In February 1952, Republic proposed the 
new airplane, initially designated Weapon System 
306A, to the Department of Defense (DOD). Alto- 
gether the development would embrace 5,000,000 
manhours of study over a six-year period. 

As recommended by the Aircraft and Weapon 
Board, the Air Staff endorsed the F-105 in May of 
1952 instead of ordering an improved version of the 
F-84F. Five months later, on 25 September, Repub- 
lic received a contract directing it to proceed only 
with the preproduction engineering, tooling, tool de- 
signing, and material procurement needed for tenta- 
tive production. Fabrication and material procure- 
ment originally called for the acquisition of 199 air- 
craft with the first Thunderchief operational by 1955. 
Following a configuration conference on 16 Febru- 
ary 1953, the final shape of the F-105 became evi- 
dent. In May, the Air Research and Development 
Command (ARDC) advised that it was programming 
the T-171-D Gatling-type gun for eventual use in 
the F-105. In June, the preliminary model specifica- 
tions were completed and approved by Hq USAF. 

In the meantime, however, a change of plans an- 
nounced in March had reduced the initial number 
of aircraft from 199 to 46, including 37 F-105s and 9 
RF-105s. In an August 1953 warning, the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics informed Re- 
public that the overall efficiency of the J-71 engine 
was only 80 percent of that predicted by the con- 
tractor. Interim use of the Pratt & Whitney J57 en- 
gine was then considered. Despite this setback, de- 
livery of the first aircraft was still scheduled for the 
spring of 1955. 

The beginning of 1954 did not look bright for the 
further development of the F-105. At one point, the 
Air Force suspended procurement of the aircraft 
because of excessive delays at Republic. However, 
in late February, the Air Force decided to procure 
15 aircraft after all, to be powered by the interim 
Pratt & Whitney J57-P-25 with 16,000-pound thrust, 
as recommended by the Wright Air Development 
Center (WADC). In May, a provision was made to 
install the M-1 and MA-1 bomb computers in the 
event that the development of the long-range toss 
bomb computer and the MA-8 time-of-flight compu- 
ter lagged. 

Development of the F-105 was still shaky when, 
on 10 August 1954, the Air Force authorized the 
modification of four F-105s “as required to incorpo- 
rate the YJ75-P-1 in lieu of the J57-P-25 engine.” 
One month later the Air Force, because of further 
development slippages, decided to reduce the pro- 
gram to only three aircraft. But within a month, the 
F-105 program was revised yet another time to pro- 
vide for six aircraft, two powered with the J57 and 
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the remaining four with the J75. In December, Gen- 
eral Operational Requirement (GOR) 49, calling for 
in-flight refueling capability, a more complex fire- 
control system, and improved performance, was 
approved. Finally, the GOR dictated that the higher- 
thrust J75 engine be installed to qualify the fighter- 
bomber for first-line service from 1958 through the 
sixties. This did not halt further changes; GOR 49 
was revised three more times between December 
1954 and April 1955. 

The F-105 design team headed by Alexander 
Kartveli, famous as the designer of the P-47 Thun- 
derbolt, constantly proposed new design features. 
Among the most striking was the “coke bottle” 
shape of the fuselage, reflecting the “area rule” de- 
sign principle.* Other innovations included the 
swept-forward air-intake ducts, a ram-air intake, 
“clover leaf’ speed brakes, and a one-piece, fully 
maneuverable flying tail. As construction of the first 
two F-105s was too far advanced to incorporate 
these innovations, it was obvious that the third F- 
105 featured substantial external modifications. 
Meanwhile, in February 1955, an amendment to the 
August 1954 contract again authorized the acquisi- 
tion of fifteen test aircraft funded in February 1954 
and changed the funded F-105 procurement to in- 
clude two YF-105As (with J57 engines), ten F- 
105Bs, and three RF-105Bs. Seven months later, on 
19 September, the parts of the first YF-105A were 
delivered from Republic’s Farmingdale plant in 
Long Island, New York, to Edwards AFB, California. 
After assembly, the Air Force conducted a safety in- 
spection on 13 and 14 October and two days later 
tested the engine. Finally, on 22 October, Republic’s 
chief test pilot, Russell “Rusty” Roth took the YF- 
105A for a 45-minute flight, during which time he 
managed to exceed mach 1 despite the limited 
power of the J57 engine. 

By mid-November, the prototype had accumu- 
lated 12 flights and adequately demonstrated air- 
worthiness. On the last day of that month, the Air 
Force accepted the aircraft and turned around to 
bail it back to Republic for Phase | flight testing. Fif- 
teen days later, however, after 22 hours of flight time 
and on its 29th flight, the YF-105A made a wheels- 
up landing on a dry lake bed at Edwards. It was 


*The area rule, for which no theoretical explanation existed at 
the time, dictated that transonic speeds could not easily be ex- 
ceeded unless an aircraft's total cross-sectional area changed 
smoothly from nose to tail. For the F-105, this meant that the fu- 
selage had to be pinched in sharply at the wing roots to compen- 
sate for the large wing, then expanded behind the wings to 
smooth the transition 








immediately awarded “aircraft out of commission” 
status and returned to the factory. 

On 28 January 1956, the second YF-105A, also 
powered by the J57, made its maiden flight and was 
accepted by the Air Force three days later. On 19 
February, the production of the F-105 suffered an- 
other setback when machinists at Republic went on 
strike, staying out for nearly four months. As if to 
compensate for these frustrating delays, in early 
1956, at Edwards AFB, the F-105 was named over- 
all winner in a competitive flyoff against the North 
American XF-107, a J75-powered derivative of the 
F-100 Super Sabre. 

Meanwhile, on 14 March, Republic received the 
first J75 engine on schedule, which together with 


Beginning in World War II, Republic Aviation built rugged 
planes suited for attack as well as air-to-air missions. The 
P-47 Thunderbolt (above) flew interdiction missions and 
escorted bombers over Germany and Japan. In Korea, 
the F-84 Thunderjet (right) pounded railyards, bridges, 
and highways and then held its own in combat with MiG- 
15s. {dvanced Project-63 (below), begun by Republic in 
1951 as a private venture, proposed a number of configu- 
rations before settling on what became the Thunderchief 
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{lthough underpowered by its inte ne? ne, the Pratt 
& Whitney 157, the YF-105 (above) broke the sound bar 
rieron its first fliehiin October 195 ve large pitot 
boom () ght absenton product onn lels, was used to 
gathervital flight information during the test flights 

During the Vietnam War, the r Force used the Thun 


derchief in many ways. The F-105 below) is confie 
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the first Republic YF-105B was airlifted to Edwards 
AFB on 29 April. Also in March, the Air Force re- 
leased $10 million of FY57 funds for the acquisition 
of 65 F-105Bs and 17 RF-105Bs. The first flight of 
the YF-105B took place on 26 May. The flight 
ended in a wheels-up landing with only minor dam- 
age, caused by the inability to lower the nose gear. 
This resulted in a further delay of the test program. 
The first YF-105B was finally accepted by the Air 
Force on 31 August. By July, the Air Force had de- 
cided that it preferred the RF-101C Voodoo to the 
reconnaissance version of the F-105, and the three 
RF-105Bs already on the assembly line were can- 
celed and were completed as JF-105Bs. The 17 
RF-105s funded from FY57 funds were also can- 
celed. (In June, five F-105Cs, a tandem seat version 
of the F-105B, had been added to the program, but 
these were canceled on 30 October 1957.) In Au- 
gust 1956, the F-105 was officially named the 
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Thunderchief. By 30 June 1957, Republic had com- 
pleted only five aircraft, two YF-105As and three 
YF-105Bs. 

On 8 July, Hq Air Materiel Command (AMC) an- 
nounced plans to equip the F-105 with an 
AN/APN-105 Doppler navigation system, deleting 
the planned inertial navigation system. At about this 
time, all F-105 requirements were consolidated in a 
completely revised GOR 49, including as new re- 
quirements the Doppler system, a cockpit instru- 
ment display, a tow target subsystem, and a TX-43 
nuclear delivery system. 


During Operation Rolling Thunder, in the effort to 


stem the flow of men and supplies moving from North 


I zetnam to the Suvuth, F 105s used a variet 
ment. Here 


a salvo of 


a 


2.75-inch rockets inside North Vietnam 


rather early in the 


The first production model of the F-105 was ac- 
cepted on 27 May 1958 and entered operational 
service with the 335th Tactical Fighter Squad- 
ron/4th Tactical Fighter Wing at Eglin AFB, Florida, 
in August, three years later than originally planned. 
By mid-1959, the Tactical Air Command possessed 
only one complete squadron of 18 F-105Bs. Be- 
cause of difficulties enumerated, Category |, Il, and 
Ill flight tests were either delayed or interrupted: 
Category Il testing was extended beyond the 30 No- 
vember 1959 deadline and officially ended on 30 
March 1960. Category Il operational testing was ac- 
complished by an operational unit, the 335th TFS at 
Eglin, in order to speed transition of aircraft from 
test to squadron use. During Category Il testing 
under Project Fast Wind, Brigadier General Joseph 
H. Moore, Commander of the 4th TFW, set a new 
world’s speed record of 1216.48 mph at Edwards 

Continued on p. 54 
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REFLECTIONS OF 
A THUD DRIVER 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN F. PIOWATY, 
USAF (RET) 


N looking back on my experiences as an 

F-105 pilot in the midsixties, I realize that 

some of my strongest recollections involve 
the general frustration that we Thud drivers 
felt concerning the restrictions under which 
our war against the North was fought. Our 
rules of engagement (ROE) were defined witha 
rigid precision that made little sense to us at the 
time—and which make little more sense to me 
today.* I particularly remember the cynical re- 
lief with which we learned we were to strike one 
railroad bridge at Lang Son in the fall of 1967. 

This was our first strike inside the Chinese 
buffer zone, about ten miles from China. Here 
was a chance for us to hit one bridge and a 


*See W. Hays Parks 
January-February 1982, pp. 2-23 


Rolling Thunder and the Law of War,” Air 


niversity Mevieu 
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chance for their gunners to fire at 
Thuds. The force commander wanted to give 


us a steep bomb run: he did—about 90 degrees! 


twenty 


Each of us had a bridge under his pitot boom. 
Looking straight down, we lost our orientation 
with the river that snaked through town and 
the several railroad bridges that spanned the 
river. We hit all three plus a dike. The Wild 
Weasel pilot who hit the dike—attacks on dikes 
were forbidden by our ROE—was exonerated. 
A strike photo showed a 6x6 truck flying 
through the air off the road surface of the dike; 
it was deemed a legitimate target of opportu- 
nity—a “‘fleeting lucrative’’ as it was called— 
and thus open to attack. Otherwise... After we 
got shot at over Lang Son, our wing com- 
mander took flak from Washington because we 
struck more than the one bridge released to us. 

The interdiction campaign was hampered 
by more than concern for collateral damage. It 
was hard to understand the mentality that sent 
us to Kep railroad yard again and again for 
interdiction. Freight continued to pass through 
large yards, for they had tes, track, ballast, 
machinery, and manpower for repairs and 
switching to shunt trains through on undam- 
aged track. At the entrance to Hanoi, rail traffic 
was routed off the Doumer Bridge onto a com- 
pletely separated span that lay on the rive 
bank, then back up and onto the tracks into 
town. 

A visiting general from Seventh Air Force 
asked a group of captains at Takhli, of which I 
was a member, what we thought of the interdic- 
tion campaign on the Northeast railroad. He 
got an earful. I told him I thought we were 
more interested in photography than interdic- 
tion and that if I were to go after the railroad I'd 
give each flight of four a ten-mile segment of 
single-line track as far from towns as possible. 
Each flight member would have his own sec- 
tion of rail to go after. The probability of 
achieving a cut—we used the technical acro- 
nym for probability of kill, P,, pronounced ‘‘P 
sub k’’—on any one segment might be reduced; 
but the overall P, for at least one cut remained 

















the same, and there would be an even better P, ~~ couple of times—and to put supplies where we 

for each individual bomber than when rolling — didn’t. I remember a protected building in 

in out of a 16 or 20 ship gaggle. We couldeven Route Pack I, a church we were told. My 

rocket and strafe rolling stock caught between wingman, one day, bragged that he got a large 

cuts. (Remember how free-ranging P-47s did warehouse. 

more to stop rail traffic in France than did all “Not a big white building with a pitched 

the bombing of marshaling yards.) Seventh Air — roof?” 

Force approved the plan and authorized a “Yeah. Why?” 

strike for multiple cuts. The day came, the “That wasa church. We weren't supposed to 

weather was bad, the day passed, and to my hit it.”’ 

knowledge such a strike was never made. “Well, whatever it was, I got a helluva sec- 
In spite of Harrison Salisbury’s beliefs, we | ondary (explosion) out of it!” 

caused very little collateral damage. There were No matter what basis one uses to argue 

plenty of antiaircraft artillery batteries in vil- against the White House's hand in the war, 

lages, but many of them came alive only after waste, inefficiency, and lack of effectiveness 

we passed overhead. I would imagine that at stand out. By the time President Nixon got 


least as many tons of Russian shrapnel fell on — serious and won in two weeks, as we could have 
North Vietnam as did American bombs. The done in any two weeks for nearly a decade, it 
North Vietnamese learned very quickly to put’ was too late to hold the victory. We marched 
guns where we bombed—the Mo Trang two- home as victors and let the losers spoil South 


track siding became a hot spot after we hitita Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos 


{lamogordo, New Mexico 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The history of any fighting aircraft is ultimately a human story, the saga of those who took 
it into battle; the F-105 is no exception. Committed to the test of battle against the most 
extensive, intense, and sophisticated defenses in the history of air warfare up to that time— 
and perhaps ever—the Thud made its mark as a tough and capable combat aircraft, fighting 
in an environment far different from that for which it was built. The F-105 was designed in 
the early 50s under the assumption that it would have to face antiaircraft defenses consisting 
mostly of large, sophisticated surface-to-air missiles (SAMs). Since a hit by a large missile 
warhead was presumed to mean an automatic kill, the F-105 was built with little emphasis on 
system redundancy and resistance to battle damage. It was called on to face SAMs, to be sure. 
But above and beyond Soviet SA-2 missiles, it also had to penetrate a storm of fire from 
antiaircraft artillery (AAA), heavy automatic weapons, and massed small arms. 

Designed to carry a nuclear weapon in an internal bomb bay, the F-105 was intended fon 
delivery tactics that emphasized minimizing exposure to defenses and a speedy getaway, not 
precision. Instead, it was expected to deliver conventional munitions with pinpoint accuracy 
on the most difficult of targets—bridges, road cuts, camouflaged storage areas—under the 
worst of conditions. 

The image of the F-105 as a fighting aircraft is inseparably wedded to the hazards and 
pressures of the longest and most frustrating war in Air Force history. It is, thus, appropriate 
that we accompany this technical essay with an impressionistic, retrospective look at the 
human side of the F-105’s war as seen through the eyes of a “Thud driver.” 


The Editor 











AFB for a 100 kilometer closed circuit without pay- 
load run. On 1 June, Category Ill test program for 
the F-105B started at Seymour-Johnson AFB, North 
Carolina, and ended on 16 August. However, de- 
spite the success of the modifications accom- 
plished during the tests, the poor reliability of the 
MA-8 fire control system raised serious doubts as 
to the system's overall capabilities. By 31 March 
1960, TAC possessed 56 F-105Bs, none of which 
were operational.' 

During 1960 and 1961, the aircraft in-commission 
rates remained low. F-105s were frequently 
grounded for want of spare parts and shortage of 
maintenance skills needed for attending to the in- 
creased complexity of the weapon system. It took 
about 150 maintenance hours to get the F-105 air- 
borne for one hour. 

Meanwhile, Republic was studying a new version 
of the Thunderchief, designated F-105D. It featured 
a higher-thrust J75-P-19W engine with water injec- 
tion, bad-weather navigation system (ANP-131 
Doppler), a Bendix toss-bomb computer, and inte- 
grated instruments (including the ASG-19 Thunder- 
stick fire control system with the North American 
Search and Ranging Radar/NASARR R-14A all- 
purpose monopulse radar). Altogether these de- 
vices formed the most sophisticated automatic nav- 
igation and aiming system then in existence. 

Troubles plagued the F-105 program throughout 
1961. In December, certain F-105B/Ds were 
grounded for inspection after routine laboratory fa- 
tigue tests at Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, resulted 
in a failure of the aircraft's main fuselage. Yet suc- 
cessive tests revealed that the frame retained con- 
siderable strength after cracking, and Republic 
moved quickly to correct the defects. The program, 
however, was still in trouble, and on 23 June 1962, 
Hq USAF grounded all F-105s after two were lost 
within eight days in major accidents at Nellis AFB, 
Nevada. The Air Force rescinded all flight restric- 
tions on 12 October 1962 except those on the au- 
tomatic instrument landing system. 

Again, corrective actions had to be taken to save 
the F-105 program. Project “Look-Alike” was origi- 


nally developed by the F-105 System Program Di- 
rector (SPD) in January 1962, with the objective of 
standardizing all F-105Ds to a single configuration. 
The major work was originally planned over one or 
more years during normal maintenance cycles. The 
project was divided into two phases. In phase | flight 
safety modifications were made. In phase II the fleet 
was modernized and its combat capability en- 
hanced. In May 1963, the Air Force ordered the 
most extensive and subsequently the most signifi- 
cant modification, installation of the dual in-flight re- 
fueling capability. This major structural modification 
to the nose of the aircraft took about 2000 hours per 
aircraft. The decision to incorporate this modifica- 
tion into the program extended the completion until 
May 1964. 

In March 1959 the production program was 
changed once more. The Air Force canceled the 
high cost two-seat F-105E (the F-105E was a Re- 
public Aviation Corporation proposal to the Air 
Force featuring a one-piece canopy over the tan- 
dem seats: the E models already on the line were 
converted to straight D models) in favor of a speed- 
up production of the F-105D. Altogether, 18 F- 
105Es would be affected in FY58, 1959, and 1960 
On 9 June 1959, the F-105D made its debut flight at 
Farmingdale, and six months later the first F-105D 
arrived at Eglin AFB, Florida, for the second phase 
of testing. 

After having entered service with TAC, USAFE’s 
22d TFS/36th TFW at Bitburg AB, Germany, be- 
came the first unit outside CONUS to receive the F- 
105D, when on 12 May 1961 two F-105Ds landed 
there on the first high-flignt mission. On 10 January 
1964, the final F-105D delivery, the 610th, was deliv- 
ered to McConnell AFB, Kansas, for service with the 
23rd TFW. 

Republic kept pushing the two-seat version of the 
F-105. In May 1962, Hq USAF decided to go ahead 
with the design of a two-seat Thunderchief to be 
designated F-105F and authorized the purchase of 
36 F-105F aircraft with FY62 money and 107 addi- 
tional F aircraft with FY63 money. However, the 36 
F series airplanes, to be bought with FY62 funds, 
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1962 41.7 22 
1963 14.5 17 
1964 27.4 38 
1965 18.0 31 








would replace a like number of F-105D aircraft. The 
F-105F featured a 31-inch longer fuselage to ac- 
commodate the second cockpit and a higher tail fin. 
Its first flight was made on 11 June 1963, forty days 
ahead of schedule. On 7 December 1963, the 
4520th Combat Crew Training Wing at Nellis AFB 
received its first F-105F while the acquisition by the 
4th Tactical Fighter Wing at Seymour-Johnson AFB, 
North Carolina, on 26 December signaled the start 
of operational service for the F-105F. 

The F-105F, developed from the D model, did not 
require extensive testing. Category | and Il testing 
took 15 months, from June 1963 to August 1964. 
The two-seater went through a series of tests to de- 
termine if the addition of a rear cockpit, radar, and 
other equipment had any adverse effect on the 
front-seat equipment and to see how closely the 
radar presentation in the rear seat duplicated that in 
the front. On the other hand, the F-105F retained 
the shortcomings of the F-105B/D and had to re- 
ceive substantial safety modifications and improve- 
ments as well. The final F-105, an F-105F, was deliv- 
ered to Brookley AFB, Alabama, on 9 January 1965. 














Early in 1966, the Thunderbirds replaced their North 
{merican F-100 Super Sabres with F-105s. Following 
a series of accidents, the y re turned tothe more? imble 
F-100s Thunderchiefs (below) refuel en route to 
North Vietnam during Rolling Thunder mission 





| version of the F-105D was 

considered, although only on paper. That would 
have been the RF-105D. It would have been 
equipped with a variety of cameras and a pod con- 
taining side-looking radar and infrared sensors. Ad- 
ditionally, the RF-105D wculd have retained its 
strike capabilities. When the Air Force opted for the 
McDonnell RF-4C, the reconnaissance version of 
the Thunderchief was dropped (December 1961). 

Unfortunately, despite the successful completion 
of the “Look-Alike” program, the F-105 was not as 
safe as the Air Force wanted it to be. During the first 
four months of 1964, twelve F-105s were lost in mz- 
jor accidents due to engine failures, fuel leaks, and 
malfunctions in the fuel venting systems. At the time, 
these causes were not readily apparent. Therefore, 
Tactical Air Command requested a program 
dubbed “Category X Test” to seek out the problems. 
Air Force Chief of Staff, General Curtis E. LeMay 
gave the tests top priority. Accordingly, the Category 
X people went over five F-105Ds in minute detail. 
Once the installation of simple but sensitive test in- 
struments had been completed, each plane was 
taken out for a taxi test. When the results of those 
tests were known, test pilots put the aircraft through 
a series of increasingly difficult flights. The testers 
had 90 days to complete the program, but it took 
only sixty; thus, 500 flying hours were accumulated. 

Accordingly, a major Class IV modification pro- 
gram, nicknamed “Safety Pack | and Il,” was ac- 
complished on the F-105 fleet on 30 June 1965 and 
in May 1966, respectively. The modification pro- 
vided major improvements in the basic fuel system, 
the plumbing, and incorporated provisions for in- 
creased ventilation and cooling in the engine 
shroud area. 

More modifications and reconfigurations were to 
come for the Thunderchief. In the midsixties, the 


war in Southeast Asia prompted an entirely different 
mission for the F-105: low-level penetration to at- 
tack with conventional weapons. To accomplish 
this mission, a score of major modifications were 
needed. A few were to improve mission reliability, 
but the majority were to change or enhance mission 
capability. Modifications included installation of 
AGM-12C/E Bullpup and AGM-45A Shrike capabil- 
ities, installation of QRC-160 electronic counter- 
measures pods under the wing, and provision for 
an X-band radar. Further modifications included in- 
stallation of multiple ejector racks under the wings 
and fuselage so that the F-105 could carry a larger 
and more varied assortment of ordnance. 

By late 1965, North Vietnamese surface-to-air 
missiles (SAMs) had become a serious threat, re- 
quiring the development of an electronic device to 
warn of Fansong (SA-2 associated radar) tracking, 
lock-on, and missile launch. Taking the equation a 
step further, the ability to locate and attack SAM 
sites was needed. Altogether there were twelve 
electronic countermeasures/ quick reaction capabil- 
ity modifications. Among the most significant were 
the installation of radar homing and warning 
(RHAW) gear and the development of the Wild 
Weasel two-seat F-105F SAM hunter-killers. In 
January 1966, further modifications to the F-105F 
gave these Wild Weasels the ability to use AGM- 
78A and AGM-78B, Standard antiradiation missiles 
(Standard Arm). Numerous other modifications re- 
sulted in a varied number of aircraft with peculiar 
configurations tailored for specific types of SEA 
missions, such as the specially modified F-105F 
Commando Nail all-weather attack planes featuring 
a modified radar and rearranged weapon release 
switch which enabled the back seater to control 
bomb release, and the F-105F Combat Martin 
communication jammer planes, featuring installation 
in the back seat of the QRC-128 VHF jammers to 
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block communications between MiGs and their 
ground-control intercept centers. In fact, these 
QRC-128-equipped F-105Fs became one-seaters. 

Combat experience gained in Southeast Asia re- 
sulted in the introduction of new modifications so 
that by 1 April 1968, the F-105 system manager was 
working 34 different modification programs involv- 
ing approximately 639,000 manhours. For example, 
on 31 March 1968, the Air Force approved modifi- 
cation of 65 F-105Ds to receive an improved visual 
bombing capability, a more precise navigation sys- 
tem, and a better blind bombing capability (Loran 
D). This modification was dubbed Thunderstick Il, 
and it included the reinforcement of fuselage sta- 
tions and the installation of a saddleback to house 
the avionics equipment. 

Testing was, however, hindered by numerous 
problems. The AN/ARN-85 Loran system proved 
difficult, as well as expensive, to maintain. These 
problems lasted until September 1969, when the 
prototype Thunderstick II aircraft was successfully 
flight tested with the AN/ARN-92. The result was 
that after all only 30 F-105Ds were converted to 
Thunderstick II aircraft. The final F-105 selected for 
“T-stick Il” modifications was completed in July 
1971 and reached McConnell AFB on 4 August for 
service with the 563rd Tactical Fighter Squadron. 
However, not a single T-stick Thud ever saw com- 
bat action. 

Meanwhile, as the war in Southeast Asia ground 
along, the danger from improved SA-2s increased 
as the enemy received newer and more sophisti- 
cated systems from their Soviet and Chinese sup- 
pliers. Accordingly, the Air Force worked to improve 
its anti-SAM capabilities, resulting in yet another 
Thunderchief model: the F-105G. This version fea- 


tured improved Fansong signal detection capability 
and a better weapons delivery system, the inclusion 
of the ALQ-105 in two blisters alongside the fuse- 
lage, and a dual AGM-45 Shrike capability. Origi- 
nally, 51 Thuds were modified, but at a later date 
twelve more F-105Fs were upgraded as well. The 
F-105Gs saw action in Southeast Asia from 1970 
through the end of the conflict. 


THE F-105s (more than 800 were eventually pro- 
duced) fill a proud page in the history of Air Force 
operations. Thuds and Thud drivers carried the 
brunt of the war during Operation Rolling Thunder. 
General William W. Momyer's tribute was, like the 
aircraft, blunt and to the point “The F-105 Thunder- 
chief with its outstanding speed and ruggedness 
permitted us to carry the war to the heart of the 
enemy. Its speed at low altitudes made it the finest 
aircraft in the war.” 


Utrecht, Netherlands 
and 
Sumter, South Carolina 


Note 


1. Marcelle Size Knaack, Encyclopedia of US Air Force Aircraft 
and Missile Systems: Volume |, Post-World War | Fighters (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Office of Air Force History, 1978) 


Editor's note: Some of the photographs used in this article were 
provided by the International Agency for Aviation Photographs 
The authors are working on a book about the F-105 in South- 
east Asia. They would appreciate stories, anecdotes, and photo- 
graphs from air and ground crews that served with Thunderchief 
units there. The addresses are 
P.O. Box 9194 
3506 GD Utrecht 
Netherlands 


2282 Gingko Dr 
Sumter, SC 29150 





DEMOCRACY AND PROTRACTED WAR: 
THE IMPACT OF TELEVISION 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL GERALD S. VENANZI 


. none of the networks made any effort to train 
their people to comprehend military matters.” 


HROUGHOUT history, relatively small 
nations or revolutionary groups have 
been able to defeat major democratic 
powers whose military and economic strength 
tower over that of the victor. Good generalship, 
strategy, and tactics may account for victory in 
specific battles and even decide the outcome of 
wars between nations of equal strength and 
size. They do not, however, supply the total 
answer for the victory of a small force at wai 
with a world power. To find the answer, we 
must look at national will and how it can be 
influenced. 
The role of a nation’s news media during 


wartime is critical. The media are a popula- 
tion’s source of news about world events. In 
war the media are like a weather vane, telling 
the people how things are progressing. If the 
media lead people to believe that their national 
interests are not at stake, the war is not going 
well, or their involvement is under less than 
honorable conditions, the people may force the 
government to end the war, even if it means the 
nation’s defeat. 


Flow did the Vietnamese Com- 
munists defeat the French policy in Indochina? 
In 1947, a powerful member of the Vietnamese 
Communist Party, Truong Chinh, wrote a 
book entitled The Resistance Will Win. This 
book, written for the Viet Minh, outlined their 








strategy for protracted warfare against the 
French. Although touting the three classical 
stages of revolutionary warfare that would ul- 
timately lead to France’s military defeat, Truong 
Chinh gave us an insight into the Commu- 
nists’ real goals. He stated that the Vietnamese 
must prolong the war in order to discourage 
the enemy. ‘““The more the enemy fights, the 
more critical his financial and economic situa- 
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tion.”’! He told the Vietnamese to act in sucha 
way that the French people would actively 
support the Communist cause and believed 
that the key to victory for the Viet Minh lay 


with the French people: 


The French people will more strongly oppose the 
war day after day and will rise up to overthrow 
the reactionaries. ... Their struggle will combine 
with that of the Vietnamese resistance war. 
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While some scholars may believe that Truong 
Chinh’s statements were meant only for inter- 
nal consumption, internationally the Viet Minh 
acted in accordance with these preceding state- 
ments. They emphasized international com- 
munist support and the mobilization of exter- 
nal sympathy for their cause. 

The Viet Minh used their armed forces more 
for their political shock effect than for the mili- 
tary damage inflicted on the French. For ex- 
ample, Dien Bien Phu was militarily insignifi- 
cant in terms of its strategic location or the 
number of French there, 
when compared to the total French contingent 
in Indochina. However, a Viet Minh victory, 
timed to influence the opening of peace nego- 
tiations, was meant to hurt the enemy so badly 
in a single battle that the French lost their will 


soldiers stationed 


to continue the war.‘ This is precisely what 
happened. 

America suffered a similar fate in Vietnam. 
With the United States in the war, North Viet- 
namese leaders must have realized that for them 
military victory was impossible. They under- 
stood the economic and military power of the 
United States. In a war of attrition, the Com- 
munists were bound to lose. North Vietnam’s 
military losses compared to those of the United 
States were on the order of 10 to 1. Even Vo 
Nguyen Giap has admitted to losing 600,000 
men in the fighting between 1965 and 1968.° 
They obviously thought they could win the 
war by other than military means. One clue to 
their intentions was stated early in the conflict 
by North Vietnam's Prime Minister Pham Van 
Dong, when he explained their strategy of pro- 
tracted war to an American journalist: ‘“‘Ameri- 
cans do not like long, inconclusive wars. . 
thus we are sure to win in the end.’’° He admi- 
ted that the only way they could win was to 
outlast the United States. Again, they could not 
outlast America militarily or economically. 
They could outlast the United States only in 
terms of the political will needed to prosecute 
the war. For the North Vietnamese, American 
opposition to the war would be the stress point 


on which they would concentrate.’ Thus, the 
United States found itself in a political battle to 
control the sentiments of its own citizens. 


Few inventions have done more 
to transform American society than television. 
By the mid-1970s, 97 percent of all American 
homes had at least one television set, and one in 
three had two or more sets. These sets were on 
an average of six hours a day and were usually 
turned to one of the big three: ABC, CBS, o1 
NBC.’ These corporations compete with each 
other for audiences, advertising dollars, and 
prestige. For a network, prestige comes with 
being number one in terms of audience and 
revenue, which executives feel requires a first- 
class news department. 

Polls reveal that since 1961 
been the most believed news medium in the 
United States. In 1968 it reached a two to one 


television has 


advantage over newspapers for reliability and 
fairness in reporting.’ Research also indicates 
that the vast majority of Americans watch TV 
network news. In 1978, 67 percent of all Ameri- 
cans regarded television as the source of most of 
their news. By June 1980, polls showed that 65 
percent of the American public received 100 


percent of its national and international news 


from the three networks’ 
Who watches TV Early 
ducted in the 1950s and 1960s concluded that 


news programs. 
news? studies con- 
well-educated and professional people did not 
watch television. However, recent data have 
indicated there is no difference between the 
hours spent watching television by the college 
educated, professors, or journalists and the 
public as a whole.'! Although cable systems 
have increased the potential for local stations 
and specialized news channels to reach mil- 
lions of people, national TV news is still the 
dominion of the three networks. 

Much has been written about the term mass 
media, which refers to media that are national 
in scope and circulation (or audience). Al- 
though many newspapers and magazines can 








claim to be national in their coverage, few have 
national audiences and none with the audience 
of each of the major TV networks. Conse- 
quently, the term mass media properly refers to 
these three corporations. Together they have 
the ability to reach millions of Americans si- 
multaneously and constitute a much more 
powerful force than newspapers and maga- 
zines combined. 

What Americans watch on the network news 
shows is created through a process of selection 
having two dominant characteristics. The first 
of these is the profit motive. For all of televi- 
sion, the commercial message is of primary 
importance. Viewers are counted and evaluated 
in terms of income level, age, and sex and then 
sold Although Edwin Dia- 
mond thinks the most profit-minded network 
executive is not a pure economic being, he be- 


to advertisers. ! 


lieves that in a business like broadcasting, the 
importance of the profit motive cannot be over- 
stated.!> Max Kampelman, a critic of the mass 
media, notes that as television has grown more 


powerful it has also become more profit ori- 
ented.'* The three networks are in competition 


with one another for audience share which 
equates to advertising dollars. Therefore, as 
Professor Doris Graber 


geared to attract and entertain rather than 


observes: “News is 
educate.” 

The second dominant characteristic of news 
selection is in part related to the profit motive. 
This characteristic is the selection of the rela- 
tively few items to be shown nightly, out of 
hundreds of potential stories. While some tele- 
vision executives think that the TV news mir- 
rors reality, Edward Jay Epstein, a well-known 
IV critic, believes otherwise. He states: ‘‘What 
is reflected on TV as national news depends, 
unlike a mirror, on certain predecisions about 
where camera crews will be assigned.’’!° In a 
1950 study, David Manning White called this 
process of news selection ‘‘gatekeeping.”’'” The 
gatekeeping system is required because of the 
scope and cost of television news, which results 
in an “immense weight of administrative man- 
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agement from above.’’!® This ‘“‘micromanage- 
ment” reaches all levels of the organization, 
including who will be assigned to cover a story 
and how it will be reported. Time magazine 
has identified twelve announcers, commenta- 
tors, editors, and producers who control TV 
news.!'? These people are, in effect, the gate- 
keepers. Epstein notes that the network news is 
centrally assigned by editors in New York, Chi- 
cago, Washington, D.C., and Los Angeles. 
Although the assignment editor is a powerful 
figure, Lester Bernstein, a managing editor for 
Newsweek, suggests that the ‘‘most influential 
single editor in network news is the producer of 
the evening news show.’”?! The producer de- 
termines the story, format, the order of items, 
and the time given to each story.2? Thus it is 
this small group of editors and producers who 
determine and limit what 65 percent of all 
Americans understand as the news of the day. 
Television news is limited not only by the 
gatekeeper system but also because of technical 
constraints as well as the nature of TV drama. 
The very size of the TV camera and its field of 
view cause problems. Navy Lieutenant Com- 
mander K. C. Jacobsen likened this to looking 
through a pair of binoculars: 
The things that you see are magnified and in 
sharp focus but everything outside the field of 
view 1s hidden. In the most literal sense, it is often 


impossible to see the forest for the trees. The 
television screen makes this illusion even more 
powertul. The viewer cannot take the binoculars 
from his eves and observe the whole horizon. He 
sees only what is on the screen. He can do nothing 


that the cameraman does not do 


As a result of this limitation, Jacobsen feels 
that TV alters both the dimension and the form 
of the event, causing the appearance of some- 
thing which is not true. In addition to techni- 
cal limitations, the very presence of the TV 
camera often distorts a story. Demonstrators 
have been known to start an event only when 
the camera crews were on the scene, and some 
events have even been restaged because the cam- 
eras were not initially available.?* Since nearly 


everyone is a ham at heart, this urge often 
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causes human actions to occur in front of aTV 
camera that are not normally part of a person's 
outward personality. One example is the way 
striking air traffic controllers cheered into the 
camera when President Reagan’s 48-hour re- 
turn to work deadline had expired. This dra- 
matic gesture no doubt resulted from the pres- 
ence of a TV camera. As Bernstein points out: 
“There is a premium of show business value— 


on drama and good looks—and a plethora of 


ego. 


Ac (ORDING to Edward Jay Ep- 
stein, the networks’ news departments select 
not only which events will be portrayed as news 
but also which parts of the filmed portions of 
the event, when combined with editing, will 
stand for “the whole mosaic.’’ Epstein believes 
this requires choosing symbols that have a 
more general meaning to a national audience. 
Che picture is no longer a fact unto itself but 
becomes a symbol. One child crying on TV 
becomes the symbol of all children. Epstein 
refers to what Walter Lippmann called a “‘rep- 
ertory of stereotypes.’’ This repertory is the re- 
sult of the same images or symbols being used 
consistently to depict the behavior of groups o1 
individuals. They result in stable images or the 
groups or issues as seen in the eyes of the view- 
ers, who usually watch the same network news 
show, night after night.2° In this way, what 
Americans know about various groups or issues 
is controlled by the media. Professor Grabe1 
points out: ““Much of what the average person 
learns about political norms, rules and values, 
about events in the political universe and about 
the way people cope with these happenings, 
comes, of necessity, from the mass media.” 
Reuven Frank, former executive producer of 
the NBC Evening News, has claimed “‘there are 
events which exist in the American mind and 
recollection primarily because they were re- 
ported on regular television news programs. ’’?8 
It naturally follows that if television’s coverage 
of an issue were slanted or biased in the same 


way night after night, the public perception of 
that issue would be skewed accordingly. 
Although objective reporting was an indus- 
try standard throughout the nineteenth and the 
first part of the twentieth centuries, in the late 
1960s, a new form of journalism began to gain 
in strength. It has been called by different 
names: ‘investigative reporting,” ‘‘adversary,”’ 
or “partisan journalism.” In essence, this form 
advocates a point of view on an issue and often 
creates issues. It “begins with an explicitly po- 
litical point of view” and stems from the theory 
that the media are responsible to discover and 
report the truth, not merely state the facts. 
Speaking of the new journalism, Michael No- 
vak writes: “Good and evil are rather clearly 
placed in conflict. ‘Hard hitting’ investigative 
reporting is mythically linked to classic Ameri- 
can forms of moral heroism; the crimebuster, 
the incorruptible sheriff.’3° Interestingly, to- 
day most journalism awards are given to the 
investigative reporter, the discoverer of the 
truth.3! Senator Daniel P. Moynihan sees this 
adversary journalism well established in the 
media and growing as the new, college-educated 
reporters reach management positions. ' 
Adversary or partisan journalism has af- 
fected the relationship between the govern- 
ment and the media. The new journalism im- 
plies a distrust of government. Walter Cronkite 
believes newsmen “have come to feel very little 
allegiance to the established order. I think they 
are inclined to side with humanity rather than 
with authority and institutions.”*} Newspeople 
now see themselves with a special mission to be 


the watchdogs and guardians of democracy. 


While Mr. Cronkite believes that a good re- 
porter leaves his personal views at home, others 
feel today’s TV reporters are “impatient with 
the standards of objectivity or with any stan- 
dard that would prevent them from placing 
their own views before the public.’34 Even 
when attempting to hide their personal views, 
human nature prevents newscasters from being 
completely objective. ABC’s Frank Reynolds is 








quoted as saying: “You can’t expunge all your 
private convictions.’’>> The expression of opin- 
ion crops up in TV news reporting, “‘often 
inadvertently but sometimes deliberately.’’3 
Bias reporting is also present because of what 
newscasters call “‘herd instinct.’’ TV 
works on this principle. NBC reporter Mike 
Gavin has noted there is pressure to ensure that 


news 


his network covers what the competition is 
covering. “If they've got it, we’ve got to get it, 
Ted Koppel of ABC also explains the 
herd instinct: “Someone seems to set the tone. 


too.” 


There are opinion leaders both in network tele- 
vision and newspapers... magazines. We have 
a tendency to go along, traveling that same 
carefully carved channel.’’*8 No network news 
organization wants to be left behind during a 
fast-breaking news story. 

Television news works on the same show 
business principles as any other form of enter- 
tainment. As a result, the salaries of TV per- 
sonalities, including network newscasters, have 
risen dramatically and now easily exceed those 
of government cabinet officers. Their large sal- 
aries, visibility, and public respect have made 
them a part of society’s elite, ranking them 
with college professors and doctors. Senator 
Moynihan feels that news personalities now 
constitute one of the most important social 
elites in Washington, D.C., ‘‘with all the ac- 
coutrements one associates with a leisured 
class.””3 

Newscasters are able to exert considerable 
influence over their viewers. One reason for 
this influence is the development of a paraso- 
cial relationship between the viewer and the 
news personality. Studies have found the viewer 
thinks of his newscaster as a friend or close 
acquaintance.*° For example, Walter Cronkite 
has been cited by scholars as a father figure to 
many Americans. One network executive said 
Cronkite almost represents, “God, mother, the 
American Flag, the four 
Mount Everest.’’*! 

In addition, research indicates when a news- 


minute mile and 


caster shakes his head, raises an eyebrow, or 
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changes voice inflection, 31 percent of the 
viewers respond with a similar gesture, corre- 
sponding outrage or amusement.* 

Can TV change the opinion of the public on 
a variety of complex issues? The answer is yes. 
his change of attitude is not based ona single 
broadcast, but the result of a constant stream of 
images and symbols projected on the same 
issue. Michael Novak believes that television 
molds the soul’s geography incrementally, in 
much the same way as school lessons—“‘slowly, 
over the years, tutor the unformed mind and 
teach it ‘how to think.’ ’’** Dr. Mark R. Levy of 
Albany’s State University of New York has 
completed research on how TV affects public 
sentiment. His results show that more than 80 
percent of the people surveyed compared thei 
own ideas to those expressed by their favorite 
newscaster. Levy’s study proves that TV di- 
rectly affects people and can be a powerful in- 
fluence on viewer opinion, attitudes, and be- 


havior.*4 


ELEVISION correspondents and 
network executives were initially in favor of 
United States participation in the war. The 


media felt that American policy in Vietnam 
could work, and they generally supported the 
South Vietnamese government. However, sup- 
port for the war by either the mediz or the 
people was not to last. Professor Peter Burge 
of Boston University was a member of Clergy 
and Laymen Concerned about Vietnam. He 
thinks the news media, including television, 
started being biased against the war in 1967.4 
Like the United States military, TV reporters 
were sent to Vietnam on a rotating basis. On 
the average, correspondents spent six months 
to a year in South Vietnam.‘ 
felt that a tour in Vietnam was essential fon 


Most reporters 


proper career progression. Robert Elegant, a 
British reporter, has noted: ‘‘Fame or at least 
notoriety rewarded the correspondent who be- 
came part of the action. .. . Quick careers were 


made by spectacular reporting of the obvious 
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fact that men, women and children were being 
killed.’’4”7 This “short tour’ of newspeople in 
Vietnam created some problems for them. For 
example, none of the networks made any effort 
to train their people to comprehend military 
matters. Also, because of the short time spent in 
South Vietnam, there was little incentive fo 
reporters to learn Vietnamese. As late as 1968, 
not one American reporter in Vietnam could 
speak the language. Consequently, most cor- 
respondents were isolated from the Vietnam- 
ese, their culture, and their problems.** Such 
circumstances can hardly lead to a satisfactory 
understanding of such a complex military and 
political situation as the Vietnam War. 
Television reporters did understand then 
own private attitudes about the war. Epstein 
interviewed correspondents in 1968 and 1969 
and found that most of those interviewed were 
against the war, against President Nixon, and 
for the black power movement. Most of the 
reporters felt the United States should get out 
of Vietnam and classified themselves as doves.*? 
John Roche, former foreign policy advisor to 
President Johnson, cites an example of the me- 
dia’s feelings about the war: 
Just before going on the air, [news] staffers 
would ask me how anyone can support an im- 
moral war. On one news program I felt like a nun 
in a whorehouse. The producer was using a pic- 
ture of Johnson for a dartboard. The whole at- 
mosphere was of contempt for me and the views I 
accept. 
As we have observed, newspeople do let their 
personal views influence their reporting, no 
matter how hard they try to avoid it. 
According to Elegant, during most of the 
Vietnam War, the media felt obligated to be more 
partisan than objective.°! This partisan jour- 
nalism, coupled with the reporters’ personal 
feelings, gave the American people a biased 
picture of the war on a nightly basis. One ex- 
ample illustrates the general nature of this 
biased point of view. Epstein speaks of an NBC 
news story in which David Brinkley played the 
song ‘‘Ruby Don’t Take Your Love to Town” 
accompanied by a three-minute film clip show- 


ing what was said to be the room of a crippled 
Vietnam veteran. The room was complete with 
mementos, trophies, and photographs, includ- 
ing a picture of Ruby, the veteran’s wife. Ruby 
could be heard leaving, the door slammed shut, 
and a funeral ended the film clip. Brinkley told 
his viewers the song was written for Vietnam 
and was a social documentary commenting on 
“our times”’ and the war. Epstein reported that 
the song was originally written in 1942 and the 
veteran's room shown in the film clip was a 
rented set in Los Angeles. The producer of the 
show told Epstein the props were carefully se- 
lected ‘‘to create an atmosphere of futility and 
absurdity.”’ The film and song were featured on 
the same evening Mr. Brinkley told his au- 
dience that the news was neither “produced nor 
created.” 

Another way broadcasters slanted their cov- 
erage of Vietnam was by exaggeration of atroci- 
ties committed by the Americans and South 
Vietnamese. Cameramen in Vietnam were or- 
dered to ‘shoot bloody.’** Robert Elegant 
points out that “‘the competition for beastliness 
among the networks was even more intensive 
than the similar competition among the repre- 
sentatives of the print media.’’*4 This competi- 
tion was so widespread that Guenter Lewy, 
author of America in Vietnam, reported: “. . . 
the tendency on the part of all too many news- 


paper and television reporters and editors was 


to see the war in Vietnam as an atrocity writ 
large, .. . Some allegations were repeated so 
inany times that they seemed to supply thei 
own confirmation.’’*> The burning of a Viet- 
namese village by American Marines was shown 
on television. According to Murray Fromson, 
former correspondent for CBS: “In an era of 
symbolism, that incident was not just a case of 
one village being burned.’’** Correspondents 
did not satisfy themselves with just reporting 
alleged atrocities. There are several documented 
instances where newspeople actually tried to 
coerce American soldiers into committing ille- 
gal and immoral acts. A reporter is said to have 
given his Zippo lighter to a soldier with the 








suggestion he use it to set fire to a house. An- 
other example involved a cameraman who of- 
fered a soldier a knife and dared him to cut the 
ear off a Vietcong corpse.*’ After all, such atroc- 
ities were news and widely accepted as standard 
practice. As previously indicated, single iso- 
lated incidents of misconduct became symbols 
of America’s involvement in Vietnam. Fully as 
important as what correspondents reported 
about American atrocities is what they did not 
report about the other side. For example, dur- 
ing the 1968 Tet offensive, the North Vietnam- 
ese massacred 3000 Vietnamese at Hue, yet the 
media scarcely reported the fact.°8 Every Amer- 
ican knows about My Lai, but few know about 
Dak Song, where 250 Montagnards were killed 
flame throwers by the Communists. 

Such one-sided coverage reinforced the idea 
that the United States was involved in an un- 


with 


just and immoral war that could not be won. 
Further evidence of partisan journalism can 
be found in the treatment reporters gave to the 
1968 Tet offensive and the battle at Khe Sanh. 
The Tet offensive was seen by the press as a 
Communist victory even though the Vietcong 
were so badly beaten that for the remainder of 
the war they would comprise only a small per- 
centage of the Communist force. Peter Braes- 
trup, in his excellent examination of the me- 
dia’s coverage of Tet, has stated: ““TV coverage 
of the Tet Offensive veered widely from real- 
ity.’’°° His detailed documentation of this event 
leaves no doubt that television saw Tet as a 
Communist victory and reported it as such, 
regardless of the military facts. Network cover- 
age of the offensive indicated that the U.S. and 
South Vietnamese were badly defeated. After 
the battle, NBC thought about filming a retro- 


spective program to show Tet had been misrep- 


resented and was really a decisive American 
victory. In the end, the network rejected the 
idea because Tet was already ‘established in 
the public’s mind as a defeat and therefore it 
was an American defeat.’’°! The reporting of 
events at Khe Sanh was equally misleading. 
Howard K. Smith is quoted as saying: ‘That 
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terrible seige of Khe Sanh went on for five 
weeks before newsmen revealed that the South 
Vietnamese were fighting at our sides and that 
they had higher casualties. ... We just showed 
pictures day after day of Americans getting the 
hell kicked out of them.’’®? The few wrecked 
American planes were frequently shown to 
television viewers as symbols of Khe Sanh’s 
imminent defeat. In an attempt to draw paral- 
lels between American and French involve- 
ment in Vietnam, the media consistently com- 
pared Khe Sanh to Dien Bien Phu.* Again, 
rather than a defeat, Khe Sanh was an Ameri- 
can victory with Communist losses many times 
those of the United States and South Vietnam. 


Tue reporting of Khe Sanh and 
let had profound impact on network coverage 
of the Vietnam War. Although previous cover- 
age of the war was somewhat biased, the Tet 
offensive rapidly accelerated the network’s shift 
to an antiwar position. 

Walter Cronkite, anchorman and managing 
editor of the CBS Evening News, was initially 
in favor of the war. When the first reports of Tet 
reached Cronkite, they began to disturb him. 
He decided to take a fact-finding trip to Viet- 
nam in order to get a firsthand view. The fol- 
lowing account of his trip and subsequent 
events were taken from Air Time—The Inside 
Story of CBS News by Gary P. Gates. 

Walter Cronkite met with General William 
Westmoreland, who told Cronkite that Tet was 
a dramatic American victory. Cronkite and his 
entourage were flown to Hue. There, West- 
moreland had assured him, the situation was 
under control. At Hue, Cronkite saw the war in 
miniature. According to Gates, it was a moving 
experience for the anchorman and one which 
would change his views concerning the conflict. 
Throughout the rest of the trip he would wonder 
how such a thing as Tet could happen if the 
United States were winning the war as the gov- 
ernment had stated on numerous occasions. Afte1 
returning home, Cronkite used his power as an- 
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chorman and editor to expound his personal 
views and thus phased into the world of partisan 
journalism. He used the “CBS Evening News’’ as 
a forum for his personal, critical remarks about 
the war. Throughout February and March of 
1968, he criticized every aspect of the war, from 
the pacification program to the overall military 


strategy. He ‘‘did not align himself with the mil- 
itant antiwar groups, the raucous protestors. In- 
stead, he reached out to his natural constitu- 
ency....% 

The number one network news show during 
the late 1960s and early 1970s was the “CBS 
Evening News,” edited and anchored by Walter 
Cronkite. The CBS Network has since come 
under considerable criticism because of reported 
bias in its presentation of the news. 

In his book, TV and National Defense, Dr. 
Ernest Lefever demonstrated how CBS slanted 
its coverage of the Vietnam War in 1972. His 
analysis covered the ‘“CBS Evening News,”’ ‘‘60 
Minutes,’ and the various news specials on 
Vietnam throughout the year. For the “CBS 
Evening News,” Lefever classified comments 
and stories as either supportive (favorable) or 
critical (unfavorable) of United States policy in 
Vietnam. The percentage of comments for each 
of the three parties involved in the conflict may 


be noted as follows: 


CBS Themes on Vietnam 


critical 
themes 
80.97% 
83.33% 
42.68% 


supportive 
themes 
19.03% 
16.67% 
57.32% 


United States 
South Vietnam 
North Vietnam 


According to Dr. Lefever, the critical themes 
concerning the United States were directed 
against its military presence in South Vietnam, 
against atrocities committed by American for- 
ces, and for deceiving the public about the en- 
tire Vietnam situation. His analysis of ‘60 
Minutes” and the news specials yielded much 
the same information. Here, comments critical 
of American involvement, policy, or action in 
Vietnam outnumbered supportive statements 


by 5to 1. Dr. Lefever also conducted a by-name 
analysis of comments made by 10 categories of 
newsmakers or newsmen, including North 
Vietnamese. Individuals in these 10 categories 
had expressed specific viewpoints about the 
war on the “CBS Evening News.’”’ He found 
CBS overwhelmingly selected for airing those 
viewpoints which were against United States 
involvement. Significantly, of the 16 CBS re- 
porters expressing their views, only one aireda 
sentence supporting the government position 
on the war. Except for the group of antiwar 
activists, CBS newsmen constituted the most 
heavily antiadministration category of Ameri- 
cans in the study. Additionally, Lefever found 
that the views of CBS newsmen were aired more 
than the views of the administration, Congress, 
or any other category of spokesperson on 
Vietnam. 

Most Americans who watch the network 
news are loyal viewers, tuning in the same net- 
work night after night. They have developed a 
parasocial relationship with the newscasters. 
Dr. Lefever summarizes his analysis as follows: 

The citizen viewer who relied solely on CBS-TV 

Evening News during 1972 would have received a 

vivid, dramatic and clearly etched picture of the 

Vietnam War—US participation in this essen- 

tially civil conflict in Southeast Asia was cruel, 

senseless, unjust and immoral; the South Viet- 
namese Government was corrupt, repres sive, un- 
popular and an obstacle to peace, and its armed 
forces were inefficient and cowardly; and in con- 
trast, the North Vietnam government had the 
support of its stoic people, its armed forces 
fought courageously and it treated American 

POWs well. The responsible course for the United 

States, according to this portrayal, would be to 

cease bombing military target: in the North, 

speedily withdraw its troops from the South and 
show less concern with the fate of South 

Vietnam.® 

It would be grossly unfair to suggest that 
CBS was alone in its portrayal of the Vietnam 
War. The other networks were also highly crit- 
ical of administration policy. For example, in 
March 1969, ABC published a list of stories that 
should be covered by its Vietnam correspon- 
dents. They included black marketeering in 








South Vietnam, treatment of former Vietcong, 
possible corruption on the part of a province 
chief, and political opposition to the South 
Vietnamese government.” The types of stories 
give an indication of the partisan journalism 
that emerged over ABC. Additionally, ABC had 
chosen to interview Averell Harriman after 
President Nixon’s 3 November 1969 speech on 
Vietnam. Time believes the choice indicated 
ABC meant to criticize the President, since 
Harriman had been a vocal opponent of Nix- 
on’s Vietnam policies. NBC has also been ac- 
cused of biased reporting concerning the war. 
Again, Time notes that hours before President 
Nixon’s November 1969 speech, the network 
carried films of atrocities committed by South 
Vietnamese troops.°’? NBC was accused by its 
affiliates of not showing enough coverage of 
Nixon’s view of the war, of giving too much ai! 
time to peace demonstrators, and of not show- 
ing the government’s side of Kent State.® 


Just as the media attempted to 
portray Khe Sanh as another Dien Bien Phu, 
political analysts also have likened the Tet of- 
fensive to the famous French battle. While the 
military outcomes were totally different, thei 


effect on public opinion was virtually identi- 
cal. Both had the effect of destroying the politi- 
cal ability of the government to effectively con- 
tinue the war through their impact on public 

belief. Network coverage of Tet convinced 
Americans that a military victory in South 
Vietnam was impossible. According to John 
Spanier, the Tet offensive caused the public 
increasingly to think of the war as ‘‘morally 
ambiguous if not downright immoral.’’®? Ad- 
ditionally, because of the wide discrepancy be- 
tween official announcements that the war was 
being won and the media’s portrayal of a 
Communist victory, there was an acceleration 
in the so-called ‘‘credibility gap’’ at home.” 
Finally, the impact of TV’s Tet coverage can be 
summarized by an analysis done by the Roper 
organization. It shows that February and March 
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of 1968 appear ‘‘to have led to a turning point 
in opinion on the war.”’?! We should recall that 
in these months the most one-sided stories were 
reported by the networks. These stories showed 
Tet as a major American defeat. 

If the Communists’ aims were to win a mili- 
tary victory during Tet, they failed badly. If, on 
the other hand, the offensive was meant to gain 
political advantages and weaken America’s re- 
solve, the Communists succeeded beyond theit 
wildest dreams. 

To win, Hanoi knew it had to break America’s 
will to fight. The Vietcong strategy of protracted 
war, formulated first against the French, would 
have a new and unwitting ally—television. 

In a democracy, the will to fight is lost when 
the public turns against the cause. Several 
scholars believe that American public opinion 
in the war.” Al- 
though some members of the television profes- 
role in the war, 


was the crucial ‘‘domino” 


sion have denied TV's key 
Hanoi has stated it could not have won without 
the Western media.’* Television was the agent 
for changing American beliefs on the war. 
This change was reflected in the continued 
growth of the antiwar movement. Hanoi used 
to victory, and the 
Most 
movement did not 


the movement as its key 


strategy was successful. leaders of the 
Vietnam antiwat 


they would essentially determine the war's end. 


believe 


However, Henry Kissinger points out that the 
movement did have a dramatic effect on the 
policymakers in Washington. He believes that 
from 1968 until the end of the war, the govern- 
ment was influenced by the growing power of 
the movement.” Richard Nixon feels that an- 
tiwar activists not only influenced the public 
and policymakers but also had a serious effect 
on the morale and discipline of the U.S. Armed 
Forces.”> We may argue that this reduction in 
morale was partially due to perceptions of the 
movement's strength as portrayed by the net- 
works. Additionally, military men and women 
saw commentators whom they had watched 
since childhood and grown to respect report 
that the war was wrong and the United States 
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should withdraw as soon as possible. Un- 
doubtedly, this reporting significantly impacted 
morale. 

The growth of the antiwar movement was 
largely a result of TV’s Vietnam coverage. Mi- 
chael Novak states that the movement tried to 
obtain TV coverage for its activities. “Every- 
body knew the media was the battleground. 
The youth movement was acutely aware of the 


power of television. It was, after all, the first 


.media generation.’’’° Professor Peter Burger 
points out that the war came to his attention 
because of television’s coverage, and he believes 
it vas the same with the vast majority of Amer- 
icans. He states, ‘‘It was television images that 
aroused my moral outrage and led me to be- 
come a vocal opponent of the Vietnam War.’”” 
John Hulteng and Roy Nelson confirm the 
contention that the antiwar movement gained 
strength due to the power of television and its 
treatment of the war.’® 

Although many scholars believe the antiwat 
movement was the primary factor in America’s 
withdrawal from Vietnam, the Communists 
did not tell the movement about its role in 
achieving Communist objectives. In fact, Ha- 
noi continually told the movement's leaders 
that a Communist victory was not dependent 
on the American domestic situation.’? Rather 
than a direct alliance with TV, Hanoi watched 
as television reported on issues created by the 
Communists and the antiwar movement. The 
networks’ broadcasting of these issues, placed 
in the context of their partisan position on the 
war, resulted in shifting American opinion to 
an antiwar attitude. 

Communist actions as well as those of the 
antiwar movement were staged for American 
consumption through television. Politically, 
Hanoi used time to legitimize its cause. For 
example, Henry Kissinger found the Commu- 
nists were unwilling to negotiate seriously at 
Paris. He thought they were using the negotia- 
tions as a propaganda device, designed to un- 
dermine America’s domestic support and split 
the United States from South Vietnam.®® At 


Paris, the networks interviewed Communist 
negotiators and aired their views on the war. 
The networks also continually broadcast the 
views of the antiwar movement and covered 
their demonstrations. On occasion, demonstra- 
tions were even restaged for the benefit of late 
camera crews. 

The Communists used their military to con- 
vince Americans they could not win militarily 
and that the South Vietnamese were unworthy 
allies. Major offensives such as Khe Sanh, Tet, 
and the 1972 drive across the demilitarized zone 
were aimed at this goal. It is interesting to 
speculate why both the Tet and 1972 offensives 
took place in American presidential election 
years. No one can seriously think General Vo 
Nguyen Giap believed the South Vietnamese 
people would actually rise up in mass during 
the Tet offensive, thus enabling the Commu- 
nists to overthrow the government. Nor can 
anyone believe Giap felt the Communists were 
strong enough in 1968 to defeat the South Viet- 
namese Army and throw the United States into 
the sea. Why, then, sacrifice thousands of 
lives—unless Giap was seeking psychological 
advantages both in the United States and inter- 
nationally? As far as the networks were con- 
cerned, Tet was a clear-cut Communist victory, 
and it was reported in that context. In addition, 
the networks continually showed combat film 
supplied by the North Vietnamese. This film 
usually depicted air action over North Vietnam 
and the resultant destruction. Who could not 
begin to sympathize with this poor nation, 
fighting for its life against the sophisticated 
weapons of the United States? North Vietnam- 
ese reports on the bombings of hospitals, dikes, 
and schools were retold almost verbatim by the 
networks. This forced the United States to re- 
spond and deny the charges. However, such 
responses often fell on deaf ears. As one TV 
commentator is reported to have said, “It’s an 
awful thing when you can trust Ho Chi Minh 
more than you can trust your President.’’8! The 
continued, one-sided reporting of atrocities 
swayed public attitudes by casting the United 








States and its ally into the light of immoral 
combatants pitted against just and heroic fight- 
ers for liberation. 


Texevision’s treatment of the 
Vietnam War was not part of a plot against the 
government. There was no collaboration be- 
tween the three networks to stop the war or 
bring down a president. Rather, TV’s coverage 
was the result of the national tendency of the 
media toward partisan journalism; the ten- 
dency toward an antigovernment position re- 
gardless of the issue. 

In addition, honest, well-meaning Ameri- 
cans differed on the issue of Vietnam. It is only 
natural that some prominent newscasters and 
reporters would honestly think the United 
States was Involved in an unjust, immoral war. 
They would believe American lives and trea- 
sure were being wasted in a war where a victory 
appeared remote, regardless of official gov- 
ernment announcements. And why Vietnam? 
What were our real interests and objectives? 
These questions confused even the most ardent 
supporters of administration policy. 

Also, some reporters were angry because of 
the faulty information they received through 
official channels in Vietnam.*? Often this in- 
formation differed greatly from the truth, thus 
exacerbating the hostility of the journalists. 
They soon came to distrust the official gov- 
ernment position on almost all matters. The 
reporters’ search for “‘truth”’ and the other view 
became a part of the Vietnam scene. 

Lastly, there was the “‘herd instinct.”’ It be- 
came fashionable to criticize official policy on 
the war as the networks followed the lead of the 
more prominent in their field. None of the 
three networks wanted to be left behind sup- 
porting a policy that others had abandoned. 
Once the public’s opinion had shifted to an 
antiwar attitude, a network being objective 
might find itself without any viewers. 

If Vietnam was television's first war, how 
can we account for insurgent victories in other 
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conflicts? We have cited the case of France in 
Indochina. In this war, television was just en- 
tering its infancy. 

In protracted war, the crucial variable is pub- 
lic opinion. What has been said about TV ap- 
plies in general to the printed media. In the past, 
the American press had substantial influence 
on local politics through the editorial page. 
While newspapers in the United States are lo- 
cal in circulation, those in European countries 
are nationally distributed. Thus opinions and 
editorials had a tremendous impact on French 
beliefs during the war. In Indochina, the com- 
bined effect of the media (radio, newspaper, 
and some television) provided the insurgents 
with victory. The victory came about by chang- 
ing French sentiment on the war. 

Today there is a new giant on the scene. TV 
dwarfs the combined ability of other media 
both in size of audience and its power to per- 
suade that audience. It has replaced all other 
media as the primary source for news and con- 
sequently as the main target of insurgents. 

In the Vietnam example, the catalyst for the 
change in American public sentiment was tele- 
vision. This influence 
people has significant implications for any 


medium’s ability to 


democratic world power involved in a pro- 
tracted war. 

Andrew Mack tells us, ‘‘Vietnam has been a 
reminder that in war the ultimate aim must be 
to affect the will of the enemy.”’ He points out 
that in every successful insurgency, victory was 
not due to the adversary’s military defeat but 
because of the progressive erosion of its will to 
wage war. In addition, he believes that ‘‘supe- 
riority in military force [for the insurgent’s 
opponents]... may, under certain circumstan- 
ces prove counterproductive.’’*? 

A major democratic power aiding a small 
Third World nation against another or help- 
ing that nation against an insurgency move- 


ment places itself in a tenuous position. This is 
especially true if it is operating with a free and 
uncontrolled television broadcasting system. 
In the situation described here, the allied Third 
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World nation will be in a struggle for its very 

existence, as will the enemy. In such a case, the 
allied country will probably be forced to insti- 
tute measures that will appear to the citizens of 
the world power as undemocratic and probably 
immoral. After all, the major power is essen- 
tially at peace. If the country is the United 


States, 
America’s historic antimilitary tendency, the 
United States will not directly involve itself in 
the conflict until the turning point has been 
reached. This is the point where the allied 
Third World nation will collapse unless Amer- 
ica intervenes directly and immediately. It is 


another problem arises. Because of 


the point of desperation where the only per- 
ceived alternatives are ‘‘send in the Marines” or 
let the ally perish. At this point, the enemy has 
such a stranglehold on the ally, it may appear 
useless to intervene. 

Because the democratic world power is fight- 
ing a relatively small force, it will be reluctant 
to use all its military might. Neither will it 
declare war since it does not want to appear asa 
bully. Instead it will send in a small but reason- 
able force, something adequate to do the job. 
There will be rules of engagement and, of 
course, sanctuaries for both sides. 

The democracy will enter the conflict with 
the support of the majority of its citizens. Ob- 
jectives for the war will have been publicized 
and generally accepted. Everyone hopes it is a 
short war—‘“‘get in and get out.”’ 

At this juncture, if the enemy engages in 
protracted war, the situation may be lost. As the 
war is prolonged and reports of casualties and 
atrocities begin reaching the major power, 
strains will develop in the public consensus. 
Once the elite of television begin to change 
their views on the war, there will begin a signif- 
icant change in the view of the public at large. 
Over time, the citizens of the major power will 
demand a disengagement under the best possi- 
ble terms. The original objectives for fighting 
the war will have been forgotten or will no 
longer make sense. At this point the war is at 
best stalemated, and most probably lost. 


Robert Elegant has described the ‘“‘Vietnam 
Syndrome’”’ as the media’s tendency to treat all 
foreign involvement as “another Vietnam.” He 
used E] Salvador as an example where televi- 
sion’s portrayal of the situation has impacted 
public opinion even before the White House 
could establish a firm policy: 

. the conclusion was not implied but ham- 
mered home time and again: United States policy 
{in El Salvador] was, presumably by direct inten- 
tion, rendering tens of thousands homeless and 
killing hundreds of women and children. E] Sal- 
vador, the viewer could not but conclude, was a 
deliberate replication of Vietnam. And ‘“‘Viet- 
nam” has become synonymous with absolute 
evil—practiced of course, by the United States.*4 

Consequently, the United States may never 
find itself in the scenario as described since the 
mass media will never allow the building of an 
initial consensus supporting any American 
intervention. 

If opinion polls are any indication, Robert 
Elegant may be correct in his assessment. A 
survey was conducted in 1976 by Ole Holsti and 
James Rosenau on the foreign policy view- 
points held by people in a variety of occupa- 
tions. The results found media personalities of 
all ages generally opposed to American mili- 
tary intervention throughout the world. The 
media tend not to believe in the ‘‘domino the- 
ory’ or that the United States exists in a bipolar 
world.®> Such views on the part of news people 
can definitely be carried over to the public at 
large. 

Can a democratic power win a protracted 
war? Guenter Lewy thinks perhaps not: 

The capacity of people in a modern democracy to 
support a limited war is precarious at best. The 
mixture of propaganda and compulsion which a 
totalitarian regime can muster in order to extract 
such support is not available to the leaders of a 
democratic state. Hence when such a war for lim- 
ited objectives drags on for a long time it is bound 
to lose the backing essential for its successful 
pursuit. It may well be, as an American political 
scientist has concluded, that ‘unless it is severely 
provoked or unless the war succeeds fast, a democ- 
racy cannot choose war as an instrument of 
policy.’’8° 








The American experience in Vietnam as well as 
media coverage of events in Central America 
may well prove Lewy’s assessment to be correct. 

Finally, President Truman has been quoted 
as saying: ‘““The biggest problem facing any 
president is to sell the American people on a 
policy. They have to be led forward.’’8’? With 
today’s instant analysis of presidential speeches 
and the partisan viewpoint of many TV news- 
casters, the President’s power to persuade has 
been dramatically altered. Although a nation’s 
leaders determine national strategy and policy, 
they require the support of the people. When a 
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AVOIDING THE BURDEN 


the Carter Doctrine in perspective 


DR. LAWRENCE E. GRINTER 


Let every nation know, whether it wishes us well or 
ill, that we shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend, oppose any 
foe to assure the survival and success of liberty. 


President John F. Kennedy, 20 January 1961 








In his inaugural address in 1961, President John F. Kennedy challenged a new generation of 
Americans to take up the torch of freedom. An exciting and vital period in American history 
began in which many young Americans translated idealism into energy by trying to better 
their world at home and abroad. The Peace Corps, the civil rights movement, and even the 
military offered avenues of service. In 1962, America reached its hegemony as a world power. 
The Soviet challenge in Berlin had been answered. At the Geneva Conference in July, 
discussions thwarted a Communist victory in Laos. In October, the United States put its word 
on the line, its military forces on alert, and demanded that the Soviets remove their missiles 
and bombers from Cuba. Faced with an overwhelming American superiority in nuclear 
weapons, the Soviets complied. 

In late 1963, things began to sour. The United States became involved in a war in Southeast 
Asia that it could not win. Athome the civil rights movement became bloody, and black power 
advocates forced young whites out of some organizations. Many of these whites turned to the 
growing antiwar movement. By the end of the decade, American policy in Southeast Asia 
devolved to “‘peace with honor” or what was termed by the commander of the Australian 
Army Advisory Team in Vietnam, ‘‘a shameless bug out.” Watergate, Koreagate, perceived 
abuses of power by federal agencies, and, in Vietnam, defeat—all spelled a bitter end to 
muscular Americanism. With the torch of freedom extinguished in the rotor wash of the last 
helicopters leaving Saigon, Americans wondered if our nation could, or should, perform as 
boldly as it once had on the world stage. By the midseventies, disillusion and self-doubt had 
supplanted confidence and idealism in American society and in its government. Thus, the 
options open to the incoming Carter administration were delineated, and the tenuous course 
was plotted. 


E.H.T. 











N 23 January 1980, in his State of | West's security position in critical Third World 


President areas had gradually deteriorated. From 1974 
onward, there were Marxist takeovers in An- 
gola, Mozambique, Guinea, Ethiopia, South 
Yemen, South Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Rho- 
desia, Afghanistan, and Nicaragua; attempted 
coups in Sudan, Somalia, and Egypt; Khomei- 
ni’s revolution in Iran; the deterioration of Leb- 


the Union Address, 
Jimmy Carter announced a new Amer- 
ican policy that came to be called the Carte 
Doctrine. Referring to the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, Mr. Carter warned that: 
An attempt by an outside force to gain control of 
the Persian Gulf region will be regarded as an 
assault on the vital interests of the United States 
of America, and such an assault will be repelled 
by any means necessary, including military force. 


anon’s security; two failed secessions in Zaire; 
and the spread of Libyan and Cuban extrem- 
ism under Soviet support. 


Although precipitated by the Soviet invasion, The Carter Doctrine, which took many for- 


Mr. Carter’s policy also followed eighteen 
months of turmoil in Iran, as the Shah's gov- 
ernment, ambivalently supported by the Carter 
administration, collapsed and the radical Kho- 
meini regime took power eventually imprison- 
ing 53 United States personnel in the American 
embassy in Teheran. 

Throughout the middle and late 1970s, the 
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eign capitals by surprise,’ came at the conclu- 
sion of these developments. In his statement, 
the President sought to persuade the world that 
American interests in and around the Persian 
Gulf were so vital that the United States would 
fightif necessary. Concurrent with Mr. Carter’s 


pronouncement came an intensified search by 
Defense and State Department officials for new 








military arrangements with Kenya, Somalia, 
Oman, Egypt, and Pakistan. Diego Garcia, the 
British territory in the Indian Ocean, also re- 
ceived new attention. On | March 1980, the 
United States Rapid Deployment Joint Task 
Force (RDJTF) was formally established by Sec- 
retary of Defense Harold Brown at MacDill Air 
Force Base, Florida. Its primary mission was 
subsequently focused exclusively on deploy- 
ment to the Middle East and Southwest Asia.’ 
By early 1981, when Ronald Reagan took office 
as President, the RDJ TF was estimated to have 
grown to more than 200,000 CONUS-based 
forces, including 100,000 Army troops, 50,000 
Marines, and additional Air Force and Navy 
personnel.‘ 


Origins of the Doctrine 


What caused the Carter Doctrine? It is clear 
that the immediate event which precipitated 
President Carter’s new policy, and motivated 
him to develop a containment strategy for the 
Persian Gulf area,’ was the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. However, a careful reading of the 
President’s public statements during the 18 
months prior to the invasion reveals Mr. Car- 
ter’s growing, though fluctuating, concern 
over mounting Soviet and Soviet client pres- 
sure in the Third World and the relentless 
Soviet arms buildup in Europe. 

Unlike John Kennedy, Jimmy Carter did not 
take office ready to confront the Soviet Union. 
In fact, Mr. Carter had come to the Presidency 
pledging to remove American combat troops 
from Korea, seek substantial cuts in American 
and Soviet strategic weapons, reduce U.S. arms 
sales abroad, and elevate the human rights per- 
formance of our friends to a prime criterion in 
deciding on future levels of support. Indeed, as 
late as February 1978, Secretary of Defense 
Brown was explaining military assistance from 
the viewpoint that: 

Military assistance can be used to promote hu- 


man rights by altering the size or functions of our 
military representation, the level of training 
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grants, and the and types of arms 


transfers. 


quantity 


In their speeches in 1977 and early 1978, 
President Carter and his senior foreign policy 
and defense officials had emphasized the differ- 
ences between their policies and those of the 
Ford and Nixon administrations. The contrast 
with the earlier Kennedy era was also evident. 
The United States, in the new President's view, 
was now “‘free of that inordinate fear of Com- 
munisin.”’ Interagency studies of U.S. military 
strategy and force posture ordered early in the 
Carter presidency, and resultant presidential 
decisions, codified these shifts from the Nixon 
Ford Kissinger focus. Particularly relevant was 
the study entitled ‘““Comprehensive Net Assess- 
ment and Military Force Posture Review.” It 
States and the U.S.S.R. in 
rough strategic balance, and U.S.-Soviet rela- 


saw the United 
tions characterized by both competition and 
cooperation; the Soviet Union was found suf- 
fering from major internal disabilities, although 
capable of doing great damage to Western Eu- 
rope should she attack, and also holding preemi- 
nent power in the Far East. President Carte1 
was generally in agreement with the assump- 
tions, and he authorized major United States 
initiatives in arms control while also directing 
that force modernization at the general-purpose 
forces level continue. In short the Carter ad- 
ministration saw global security 
trends as more sanguine and less ominous than 
the ‘‘clearly adverse trends’ pointed to in the 
Ford administration’s final assessments. 

However, by mid-1978, when the burgeon- 
ing Soviet threat and deteriorating Third World 
conditions had reached alarming proportions, 
Mr. Carter found it necessary to shift his views. 
But he also discovered that many of the officials 
he had appointed had not changed their views, 
nor would they. 

The following details are noteworthy: 

e In a speech at Notre Dame University in 
May 1977, the same month that he proposed 
cutting conventional arms sales, President Car- 
ter emphasized democracy, human rights, and 
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détente with the Soviet Union: a détente that 
would produce “reciprocal stability, parity, 
and security.’’ Mr. Carter continued: ‘‘we are 
now free of that inordinate fear of Communism 
which once led us to embrace any dictator who 
joined us in our fear.’ 

e Ten months later at Winston-Salem in 
March 1978, following the destruction of So- 
malia’s army by Ethiopia’s Soviet-advised and 
Cuban-braced forces, the President acknowl- 
edged a new priority: ‘An ominous inclination 
on the part of the Soviet Union to use its mili- 
tary power—to intervene in local conflicts, 
with advisors, with equipment, and with full 
logistical support and encouragement for mer- 
cenaries from other Communist countries, as 
we can observe today in Africa.’’? 

e In April 1978, a Soviet-backed Marxist 
coup d’état in Afghanistan brought down the 
civilian Daoud government. In Kabul the new 
Afghan leader was Noor Mohammed Taraki, a 
Soviet-oriented Marxist. Taraki’s fractured and 
violent Communist party attempted several 
radical modernization programs which, cou- 
vled with the government’s atheism, set off 
revolts among the Muslim tribes. 

e At the Naval Academy in June 1978, Mr. 
Carter argued that détente remained important 
and that the Carter administration wanted to 
“increase our collaboration with the Soviet 
Union.” However, after surveying Moscow’s 
aggressive activities, the President stated: ““The 
Soviet Union can choose either confrontation 
or cooperation. The United States is adequately 
prepared to meet either choice.’’!° 

e Throughout the fall of 1978, as demonstra- 
tions and violence shook Teheran and weak- 
ened the Shah’s hold on power, the Carter ad- 
ministration oscillated back and forth between 
supporting him and pressing for reform. On 16 
January 1979, with Iran’s armed forces hope- 
lessly demoralized as the radicals gathered 
strength, the Shah left Iran never to return. 

e In February 1979, with Iran in chaos, 
Hanoi on the march across Indochina, and 
Cuban troops roaming about Africa, President 


Carter spoke at Georgia Tech. He now saw 
turmoil and crisis in the Middle East, Africa, 
and Southeast Asia. He proposed a real in- 
crease in the defense budget, still lobbied for 
the SALT II Treaty, but pointedly held open 
the possibility of modernizing the U.S. stra- 
tegic triad.!! 

e In November 1979, Iranian mobs again 
stormed the U.S. embassy in Teheran and in- 
itially imprisoned 66 American personnel. 

e On 27 December 1979, the Soviet Union, 
having presided over the installation of two 
previous Marxist governments in Kabul, in- 
vaded Afghanistan with 80,000 troops and in- 
stalled a new puppet government headed by 
Babrak Karmal.'? The Soviet actions evidently 
shocked President Carter, who commented that 
it had ‘‘made a more dramatic change in my 
own opinion of what the Soviets’ ultimate 
goals are than anything they've done in the 
previous time I’ve been in office.”’' 

e On 21 January 1980, Mr. Carter gave his 
State of the Union Message to Congress. The 
President cited “the steady growth and in- 
creased projection abroad of Soviet military 
power,” the “overwhelming dependence of 
Western nations on vital oil supplies from the 
Middle Fast,” and the “pressures of change in 
many nations of the developing world.’’ The 
“Soviet attack on Afghanistan and the ruthless 
extermination of its government”’ constitute ‘‘a 
threat to global peace, to East-West relations, 
and to regional stability and to the flow of 
oil,’’!4 

e Two days later, in his State of the Union 

Address, Mr. Carter called for containment in 
the Persian Gulf. 
Thus we see a President, pushed relentlessly by 
external events, abandon the basis of his initial 
policies. Ten months later he was soundly de- 
feated for reelection. 


The Crisis in Southwest Asia 


By late spring 1978, when it was clear that the 
Shah of Iran was in trouble, the Carter admin- 








istration had before it three general policy 
options: 


e Back the Shah to the hilt as the policeman 
of the Persian Gulf: The traditional U.S. 
policy. 

e Disassociate the United States from the 
Shah and seek a dialogue with Khomeini and 
other radical Moslems in the region. 

e Continue to support the Shah while press- 
ing Teheran and other conservative govern- 


ments for reform. 


back the Shah 


American governments had long viewed the 
Shah of Iran as one of the most dependable 
pro-West leaders in the whole Mideast and 
Southwest Asiaarea. Along with the Saud mon- 
archy in Saudi Arabia, the Pahlavi dynasty in 
Teheran was the linchpin in the United States 
“two-pillar” policy in the Middle East—a pol- 
icy that had brought Saudi Arabia and Iran 
into prominence as being critical to Western 
interests. 

Following the Eisenhower and Kennedy com- 
mitments to the Shah and to the Saudis, the 


Johnson administration had pressed the Ira- 
nian monarch to carry out reforms—land redis- 


tribution, greater freedoms and rights fo1 
women, rapid improvements in education. 
These programs, it was felt, had to accompany 
Iran’s rapid drive for industrialization and 
military strength. The Shah’s power was known 
to be autocratic and at times arbitrary, never- 
theless the monarch was seen as personally sta- 
ble and generally enlightened if, at times, soli- 
tary and somewhat insecure. The fact that he 
made all the major decisions himself—was 
emperor, de facto prime minister, and com- 
mander in chief of the armed forces, as well as 
knowledgeable and supportive of (if not di- 
rectly involved in) SAVAK’s internal security 
activities—was taken into account. But the 
overall strategic value of Iran and the Shah to 
the United States was appreciated by every 
American administration from Eisenhower 
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through Ford. President Nixon had gone 
farthest, encouraging the Shah to cast himself 
in the role of regional policeman." 

In his state visit to Teheran at the close of 
1977, President Carter had publicly and force- 
fully aligned himself with this traditional 
American policy and with the Shah. Ata New 
Year’s Eve banquet in Teheran on 31 December 
1977, Carter expressed his satisfaction at find- 
ing himself on a stable island in a turbulent 
world sea: 

I am proud and pleased to be able to visit at the 


end of my first year in office and begin another 
year with our close friends and allies. 


The toast would later come back to haunt the 
Carter administration. Nevertheless, in keep- 
ing with the verbal support, there was continu- 
ing military support—virtually all of the Shah's 
requests, paid for in cash, were granted by the 
Carter administration, sometimes at political 
cost in the Congress. 

The Shah had been through difficult times 
before. He had been restored to his Peacock 
Throne in 1953. There had been revolts, assas- 
sination plots, and the exiling of dissidents. 
But as the crisis of 1978 developed and deep- 
ened, echelons in the Carter administration de- 
bated, wavered, and then splintered in their 
support of the Shah. 


abandon the Shah and realign with the 
moderate elements of the revolution 


During the Carter presidency, the State De- 
partment’s Bureau of Human Rights was 
headed by Patricia Derian, a liberal political 
activist who had worked in Mississippi during 
the American civil rights movement of the 
1960s. Once appointed to State, Ms. Derian 
publicly deplored aspects of the Shah’s rule, 
particularly SAVAK, and issued low ratings for 
Iran’s and other pro-American government's 
treatment of dissidents. Aligned with Derian in 
a general way was President Carter's Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, Andrew Young, 
who on one occasion had referred to the Ayatol- 
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lah Khomeiniasa “‘saint.’’ The American Am- 
bassador to Iran, William Sullivan, a veteran 
diplomat of many years experience and an 
acute observer of the stresses in Iranian society, 
sought to steer a middle course through the 
official U.S. debates on Iran. Nevertheless, 
when instructed, Sullivan also would remind 
the Shah of the State Department’s concern 
(and presumably President Carter’s) about the 
regime’s treatment of its enemies.!” 

With the exception of Ms. Derian and mem- 
bers of her staff,'8 itis unlikely that other Amer- 
ican officials were ready to dump the Shah 
immediately and cast U.S. policy in the Gulf to 
the revolutionaries. What is clear, however, 1 
that when the voices of critics were added to the 
activities of the demonstrators in Teheran and 
Washington, all of it lavished with media cov- 
erage, new and destabilizing aspects to United 
States policy were set in motion. When these 


pressures were contrasted to the periodic ex- 


pressions of support for the Shah still coming 
from the White House, it evidently created 
more confusion and indecision in Teheran. 


support the Shah while pressing for reform 


In fact, by the fall of 1978, events in Iran had 
moved so fast and U.S. intelligence on the situ- 
ation was so inadequate that American policy 
was on the edge of a debacle. The Iranian 
armed forces—whose officer corps had been 
carefully cultivated by the Shah and had sworn 
a personal oath of allegiance to him—wit- 
nessed the growing disorder and violence in 
Teheran. Knowing of the Carter administra- 
tion’s discomfort at attempts to repress it, the 
generals nevertheless urged the Shah to crack 
down. The result, enacted on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, was ‘“‘martial law”’ without exactly be- 
ing martial law. Opponents of the Shah quickly 
found they could challenge their sovereign’s 
authority and court the foreign media. 

As the crisis deepened, the pressures collided 
with the Shah’s basic desire not to go against 
the Iranian people. The monarch alternated 


between authorizing force and then making 
major concessions (what the skeptics termed 
‘feeding the crocodiles’’). His policy became 
paralyzed: 
The Shah subjected himself to the worst of both 
worlds: the repression was sufficient to bring 
down upon him the antagonism of his enemies 
and their supporters, as well as those—in the 
media and even in the American government— 
who were genuinely concerned about human 
rights. But the imposition of martial law was not 
sufficient to stop the demonstrations or, omi- 
nously, the growing wave of strikes, particularly 
in the oil fields. 


Even by late 1978 few people in the Carter 
administration, including the American em- 
bassy staff in Teheran,?° seemed to know much 
about the leaders or directions of the revolu- 
tion. Khomeini’s violent ideas and extraordi- 
narily anti-American, anti-Zionist views ap- 
parently had not yet registered. U.S. policy ap 
pears to have straddled both sides. For example: 


—Shortly after the Shah declared martial law, 
President Carter called him to voice support. 

— Yet in October, after weeks of daily reports sent 
back to Washington on events in Iran, Ambassa- 
dor William H. Sullivan ‘“‘could detect neithe1 
high-level concern nor any comprehensive atti- 
tude toward the events that were in progress.”’ 
—On 4 November 1978, as rioters spread fires 
across Teheran, destroying banks, theatres, and 
the British embassy, security advisor Brzezinski 
called the Shah from the Iranian embassy in 
Washington to express his assurance that the 
United States would “back him to the hilt.” 
—Concurrently, certain high-level State Depart- 
ment officials evidently had concluded that the 
Shah was the major problem in Iran and that he 
had to go regardless of who replaced him. 
—Energy Secretary James Schlesinger (a pre- 
vious Defense Secretary in the Ford administra- 
tion) argued that the Shah had to be saved, and 
proposed a U.S. show of force in the Indian 
Ocean. 

—Late in December President Carter seems to 
have agreed, dispatching the aircraft carrier Con- 
stellation to the Indian Ocean. Then, possibly 
out of concern over risk to the carrier, the Presi- 
dent countermanded his own order.?! 


Thus, as time ran out for the Shah and for 
Washington, the Carter administration split 








between supporting the monarch, dumping 
him, or riding out the storm. Events, not pol- 
icy, now determined American responses in 
Southwest Asia. 


Too Little, Too Late 


In the last days of 1978, just before the Shah 
left Teheran and as the Soviet hand was deep- 
ening in Afghanistan, a series of proposals on 
the Persian Gulf and Southwest Asia occupied 
President Carter’s attention. The hawks, led by 
Brzezinski and Schlesinger and convinced that 
the Shah was through in Iran, favored a mili- 
tary takeover in Teheran to create a buffer be- 
tween American interests and the mullahs. 
This, it was believed, would be a key move in 
restabilizing the region. Ambassador Sullivan 
also wanted to see a barricade built, especially 
against the far left, and he was sifting the alter- 
natives in Teheran. President Carter, generally 
opposed to coups anywhere, heard out the 
many proposals. After much jockeying and 
tense debate in Washington, a temporary com- 
promise was struck: U.S. policy would attempt 
to see fashioned a moderate civilian govern- 
ment in Teheran backed (not dominated) by 
the military. 

The man chosen to convey this compromise 
position to Iranian authorities was an Ameri- 
can Air Force officer serving in Europe, Gen- 
eral Robert E. Huyser. Huyser was instructed 
to tell the Iranian generals that Washington 
would continue its logistic support of the 
armed forces but wanted them to transfer thei 
loyalty to the centrist government of Shahpun 
Bakhtiar, provided that government had a 
good chance of survival.?? The generals predict- 
ably wanted assurances for the future. Work- 
ing closely with Sullivan, for three weeks 
Huyser met daily with the generals, discourag- 
ing a coup. After sending final reports to Wash- 
ington which have been described as “‘upbeat,”’ 
Huyser left Teheran on 3 February.2} A very 
different picture of what was happening in 
Teheran was contained in Ambassador Sulli- 
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van’s cables. Sullivan, whose reporting earned 
him the enmity of Brzezinski and possibly oth- 
ers in the White House, insisted that the mili- 
tary had lost its will, that important elements 
of the armed forces were defecting, that the 
mullahs were relentlessly gathering strength, 
and that the Bakhtiar government, some of 
whose ministers had left the country, had only 
the thinnest layer of support. The masses in 
Teheran were with Khomeini.*4 The religious 
leader returned to Teheran on 31 January. Ten 
days later mobs armed with machine guns at- 
tacked the U.S. embassy, and Iran’s armed forces 
went to pieces. On 3 November 1979, the Amer- 
ican embassy was stormed again, and 66 U.S. 
personnel were taken prisoner. Thirteen were 
released in a few days, but the remainder stayed 
captive in Iran until 30 minutes after Jimmy 
Carter had turned the White House over to 
Ronald Reagan at noon on 21 January 1981. 


Outcome 


How do we measure the success or failure 
of the Carter Doctrine? One way of evaluating 
its effectiveness, or at least the acceptability of 
the doctrine, is to examine the Reagan admin- 
istration’s policies toward the Persian Gulf and 
Southwest Asia. Clearly, in spite of the collapse 
of U.S. policy in Iran, the broader actions 
which President Carter finally ordered—a tough- 
ened stance toward the Soviets, a search for new 
military facilities in and around the Gulf, an 
increased emphasis on the Rapid Deployment 
Force, and the attempt to rescue the hostages— 
generally coincided with Mr. Reagan’s think- 
ing. Mr. Carter’s reluctant shift toward an in- 


cipient intervention strategy in the Gulf also 


had the tacit approval of the American public. 

Did U.S. policy achieve its goals? Measured 
by the ultimate criterion of no Soviet invasion 
of the Persian Gulf (so far), one may in this 
regard answer yes. The Carter Doctrine, the 
Rapid Deployment Force, and the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s tough posture toward Soviet 
aggression are all part of the new deterrence 
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equation in the Gulf and Southwest Asia. 

But the other side of the question involves 
why the attempt at regional containment em- 
bodied in the Carter Doctrine had to come after 
the collapse of Iran and after the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan; and whether, if it had been 
announced in 1977, it would have prevented 
the fall of the Shah and Soviet aggression. 
Clearly United States influence in Afghan- 
istan—even before the April 1978 Marxist coup— 
was virtually minimal. Moscow acted there in 
what it saw as its own best interests. Moreover, 
did the Carter administration’s general policies 
in the region—policies that downgraded threats 
from the left in favor of pushing friends and 
allieson human rights performance—contribute 
to Moscow’s feeling that it could take direct 
action in Afghanistan, and possibly indirect 
action in Iran, without fear of retaliation from 
Washington? We do not know. But it isa rele- 
vant question given the Carter policies and the 
collapse of the American position in Southwest 
Asia. At the same time we cannot be sure that 
the Soviets would not have invaded Afghani- 
stan anyway, Carter Doctrine or no Carter 
Doctrine. 

And what of Iran and the Carter administra- 
tion’s response to the Shah’s difficulties? After 
the Shah left Teheran in January 1979, he is 
reported to have remained convinced for weeks 
that the American government all along had a 
grand strategy that was simply beyond his ken. 
Given Iran’s and the Gulf’s strategic impor- 
tance to the West, given the steady support by 
five previous American administrations, per- 
haps President Carter simply had reasoned that 
the Shah was expendable and a new stable, 
pro-West civilian regime was required. Or 
maybe Mr. Carter had decided to seek an al- 
liance with radical Muslim nationalists in the 
area dedicated to igniting dissidence inside the 
Soviet Union’s central Asian republics. What 
the Shah could not believe was that no plan, no 
strategic objective existed in Washington. Yet 
as events revealed, that in essence was what lay 
behind the administration’s response to the cri- 


sis in the Gulf. When on 23 January 1980, a 
year after the Shah had left Iran, eighty days 
after the humiliating imprisonment of Ameri- 
can officials in Teheran, and a month after 
Soviet tanks had garrisoned Kabul, President 
Carter announced his containment doctrine, 
the world was surprised, as was the Shah. 


Implications for the Future 


first and foremost, every administration 
must have a clear, consistent policy 
toward the Soviet Union 


Perhaps the single most telling flaw in the 
Carter administration’s foreign policy was its 
lack of a clear, consistent policy toward the 
Soviet Union. Administration policy seems to 
have oscillated between hard-liners and doves, 
between, for example, Brzezinski and Schlesin- 
ger on one side and Vance and Andrew Young 
on the other. Mr. Carter’s revelation after the 
Soviets invaded Afghanistan that the action 
had done more to educate him about real Soviet 
motives than anything else was an extraordi- 
nary statement for an incumbent American 
President to make. Without the President’s 
having clear views about Soviet motives, it is 
not surprising that fluctuations among bureau- 
crats—all with special interests—would fill the 
void. 


the American government did not have 
adequate intelligence on Iran, 
its leadership, and the opposition 


No other government but ours is to blame fot 
our confusion about the situation in Iran. Ex- 
ecutive and congressional branch confusion on 
Iran was, in part, a result of the hobbling of 
American intelligence services that began in 
1974 during the Watergate affair. The drop- 
ping of area specialists from government ser- 
vice also played a role. The lesson: The intelli- 
gence curbs and the decline in area specialists 
during the 1970s went too far. Moreover, it is 
doubtful that the Iranian intelligence failure is 
an isolated case. 








if a President repudiates his policies, 
there will be costs 


Mr. Carter’s about-face on the Persian Gulf 
situation and the Soviet threat was forced on 
him by events. The President rejected the rose- 
colored glasses that had been his administra- 
tion’s national security policy filter since 1977. 
But many of the officials that the President and 
his deputies appointed did not change their 
views. This seemed particularly ttue among the 
human rights advocates at State, CIA, and in 
the White House. It also seems to have been the 
case at the Mideast and African bureaus of 
State, where regional rather than global views 
naturally predominated. Mr. Carter found that 
his administration’s inability to sustain a con- 
sistent and realistic foreign policy was one of 
the problems that cost him with the American 
electorate in November 1980. 


revolutions are nasty, unpredictable affairs; 
attempting to control or fine-tune them 
from the outside is risky 


Once a revolution reaches a critical point, 
temporizing in support for a beleaguered gov- 
ernment—or oscillating between supporting 


the government and dumping it—is probably a 
fatal practice. Trying to force a Third World 
government to reform when it is being gutted 
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What is freedom? Freedom is the right to choose: the right to create for 
oneself the alternatives of choice. Without the possibility of choice and the 


exercise of choice a man is not a man but a member, an instrument, a 


thing. 


How shall freedom be defended? By arms when it is attacked by arms; by 
truth when it is attacked by lies; by democratic faith when it is attacked by 
authoritarian dogma. Always, and in the final act, by dedication and faith. 


Archibald MacLeish (1892-1982) 
A Declaratio of Freedom 
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oem. wars such as the one in Indochina 
have unveiled the real face of contemporary 
warfare. That war drove the imperialist coun- 
tries into rearmament. It also proved and forti- 
fied certain aspects of Soviet tactics, effecting 
changes and the development of others.' Learn- 
ing the lessons of local wars and their implica- 
tions points out the direction of developments 
and changes in military matters and affects fu- 
ture developments of new tactics and weapon 


systems. 


American specialists who have worked to sum- 
marize the experience of the war came close to ihe 
truth when they remarked that the “birth of new 
tactics has always begun with the enemy.” By 
constantly improving methods of operations and 
battle, North Vietnamese pilots posed compli- 
cated problems for the aggressors. In attempting 
to solve these problems the aggressors suffered 
great losses. The rejection of the commonplace in 
tactics has always entailed success in aerial battle. 
American fighter pilots, who were unable to 
achieve tactical superiority in the airspace over 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, learned of 
this firsthand in their initial experience. 


The prime lesson on the air-to-air activity 
over North Vietnam was the revival of the ma- 
neuver air combat.’ The changes were thor- 
ough and included both aircraft and arma- 
ment. In view of their anticipation of “‘the So- 
viet threat”’ and the “‘political tactless specula- 
tion permitted by the American military establish- 
ment,’’ the Americans train and develop their 
new equipmenton the “... basis of performances 
of the MiGs... [but] neither side has a large 


quantitative edge. As is known, interceptors of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam actively 
defended the airspace.’”4 

The new U.S. fighters display a completely 
new set of priorities in the field of envelope of 
performance and in their weapon systems. 


. Maximum speed and service ceiling of the 
F-15 and F-16 airplanes which are intended to 
win air superiority and which arrived to replace 
the F-4 “‘Phantom”’ type of tactical fighters in- 
creased insignificantly. At the same time, pri- 
mary attention was turned to increasing the 
thrust-to-weight ratio and maneuverability nec- 


essary for the conduct of aerial battle of the classic 
forms. ... Thus, tactics influenced the formation 
of requirements for new aviation equipment.° 
Both the F-14 and the F-15 are, generally speak- 
ing, more interceptors than fighters. Both are 
equipped with a large number of long-range 
air-to-air missiles (AAMs) and are expected to 
fulfill their missions before the need to dog- 
fight arises. The F-15, however, is highly ma- 
neuverable. (‘‘. . . military circles believe that 
now light supersonic ‘inexpensive’ fighters are 
necessary. They shouid have minimum elec- 
tronic equipment and a comparatively simpli- 
fied sighting and navigation system. Their 
mission is support of troops on the battlefield 
and to engage the aerial enemy.’’)° The F-16, 
now mass produced for use by the NATO coun- 
tries as well as the U.S. Air Force, is the solu- 
tion that the Americans present for the post- 
Vietnam fighter-bomber. (‘‘. . . the F-16 fighter 
has better turning characteristics at subsonic 
and transonic speeds. At the same time, the 
smaller dimensions of the F-16 fighter are also 
tactical advantages which decrease the proba- 
bility of the aircraft’s detection by radar.’’)’ 
The revival of the dogfight also posed new 
requirements on the air-to-air weapon systems. 
The nearly complete reliance on AAMs, devel- 
oped during the pre-Vietnam period, was found 
to be erroneous. (‘ 
type were intended for interception, ... witha 
straight-line attack of the target. But it was 
difficult for the pilot to use them in maneuver 
battle. [Thus], cannon were hastily installed 
; they are close range 


‘... guided missiles of this 


on the ‘Phantoms’ 
weapons.’’)8 
Despite disappointing performances of 
AAMs, their development continues with an 
eye on their eventually becoming the core of 
air-to-air weapons. 
Foreign military experts believe that achieve- 
ment of air superiority would depend on aircrew 
proficiency, the combat capabilities of airplanes 
and, in particular, their armament. It is no acci- 
dent that projects aimed at heightening the effec- 
tiveness of armament systems, especially of air- 
to-air guided missiles, are gaining increasing 








scope in capitalist countries, making up an im- 

portant part of the arms race.’ 
Aerial activity above Vietnam proved that the 
regions in which AAMs are of most value are 
the long- and medium-ranges. Thus, radar- 
guided missiles are the most common. ‘‘A guid- 
ance system in which the target is constantly 
. is suffi- 


illuminated by the onboard radar 
ciently effective when a fighter must strike a 
single aerial target from long range. But con- 
tinuous target illumination restricts the fight- 
er’s capabilities [against] numerically superior 


0 


forces.””! 
Infrared (IR) guided missiles which serve 

that purpose are both air-superiority missiles 

and capable of operating in close air combat. 
Meanwhile, close combat remains a most impor- 
tant component of the fight for winning air su- 
periority. Those abroad took to adapting guided 
missiles for close combat. ... But foreign special- 
ists sull did not succeed in substantially improv- 
ing the characteristics of these missiles and espe- 
cially in obtaining the necessary minimum range 
of fire and increasing their effectiveness and reli- 
ability. [Then they concluded | abroad that guided 
missiles were not capable of completely crowding 


out cannon weaponry... . aircraft cannons retain 


their importance even under modern combat 

conditions. !! 
However, conditions and performances involved 
in modern air combat imposed new require- 
ments on both aircraft and cannon. Modern 
fighter aircraft exceed the speed of sound by 
two or three times and have significantly bette: 
maneuverability. In addition, present aircraft 
cannon weaponry meets “‘new capabilities and 
demands of tactics, especially in close aerial 
combat.”’!? The expanded performance enve- 
lope in which aerial combat might erupt and 
the increasing importance of aerial combat asa 


] 
l2 


component in total warfare have caused Amer- 
ican flying forces not to show preference fo 
just one type of aircraft armament. In addition 
to new missile systems, “‘. . . they also are seek- 
ing more effective cannon weaponry which 
would meet the demands of tactics of modern 
aerial combat.’”!3 

Air-to-surface activity was at the core of the 
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air war in Vietnam. The majority of the sorties 
in the local wars were of this type. Under this 
term come both close and direct air support, 
deep bombing, as well as the defense suppres- 
sion and electronic warfare activities that sup- 
plement deep bombing. The main problem in 
American defense circles was the wide gap 
between their anticipation of aerial warfare 
above Vietnam and the actual results. 
peacetime strategists often play at fabricated, 
unrealistic warfare, especially when they are 
confident that their armed forces are the most 
powerful. They [envision] an enemy who offers 
resistance only in the direction which they 
want.”’!4 

The whole aerial activity over North Viet- 
nam was shaped by the growing intensity of the 
PVO (U.S.S.R. antiaircraft 
The relative success in the intensifying duel 
between the PVO system and the American 
electronic warfare (EW) activities determined 


defense) system. 


the altitude at which the majority of U.S. 
bombers flew. Attempting to fly low, below the 
lethal envelope of the surface-to-air missiles 
(SAMs), the Americans were prevented from 
doing so by the growing efficiency and lethal- 
ity of the antiaircraft artillery (AAA). There- 
fore, they were compelled to fight their way in 
at midaltitude.'> The growing reliance on elec- 
tronic defense, either carried by special EW 
fighters or on each bomber, increased the de- 
pendence of the general completion of the mis- 
sion on the efficiency of the EW equipmentand 
its use.'© As an integral part of the tactic of 
evasion, the role of electronic warfare was to 
create a camouflaging interference under which 
the various formations could either fly to thei 
targets deep inside the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (DRV) or organize to attack the air 
defense (AD) systems themselves. Despite the 
growing number of EW fighters in an average 
assault formation, the loss of bombers mounted 
steadily. “The dynamic nature of this ever 
more complicated struggle does not permit 
either side to gain a final or long-lasting 
advantage.”"!” 
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The governing factor in the efficient func- 
tioning of an AD system, or penetrating forma- 
tion, is speed. Formations attempted to pene- 
trate hostile airspace before the AD system dis- 
covered them or was able to fix their position 
and direct SAMs against them. PVO systems 
should be able to obtain a fix before being 
exposed to massive jamming or fire tactics. 
With regard to this trend and since airspeed 
cannot grow indefinitely, camoutlage measures 
may soon again be the key to successful pene- 
tration and evasion tactics. ‘“Therefore, it is 
considered . . . important to build and make 
intensive use of radio and radar countermea- 
sure systems.’’'8 On the other hand, the grow- 
ing variety of anui-AD means—weapon and 
EW systems—creates a new compulsion on the 
PVO system: the integration of a whole system. 
“The fundamental principle has become one 
which states that various antiaircraft defense 
forces and means should be used in such a 
manner that they mutually supplement and 
reinforce one another, forming 
capable of parrying the air attacks under dif- 
Aid to successful 


. a system 


ficult combat conditions.”’ 
penetration can be found in meticulous prepa- 
ration before takeoff. The survival rate of at- 
tacking bombers that saw the target was higher 
than that of bombers limited to “‘blind bomb- 
ing.”’ The availability of up-to-date and accu- 
rate data concerning the AD system is essential 
to relatively safe penetration—either through 
evasion or fire tactics. An assault operation 
requires constant attention and initiative from 
the crew despite fatigue, which is inevitable 
even where flying conditions are not complex. 

The greatest probability of ‘“‘survival’’ is envi- 
sioned where all methods and procedures to evade 
battle with air defense weapons are employed 
together: low flying elevation; anti-aircraft and 
anti-missile maneuvering; electronic countermea- 
sures. It is recommended that these methods be 
varied skillfully depending on the situation and 
nature of the battle mission. For example, to 
achieve surprise it is sometimes better to use low 
elevation only, without support groups or jam- 
ming. In other cases the situation will demand 
that the assault group’s flight along the ‘“‘corri- 


dor” toward the target be supported by neutraliz- 

ing air defense means beforehand. A third varia- 

tion may envision a diversionary maneuver to 
mark a false attack direction or it may have ac- 
tions by diversionary groups combined with 
jamming done from the battle formations or 
from patrol zones in the air. American military 
specialists feel that correct selection of the varia- 
tion is an art which must be learned by all avia- 
tion specialists who are involved in planning 
assault operations. 

The trend in EW development is to provide 
the individual bomber with a minimum of in- 
tegral electronic equipment such asa “survival 
kit’’ but in a way that will not degrade its 
capability to carry bombs which is its main 
task. In the long run, a fully integrated PVO 
system cannot be completely neutralized. 
“When discussing the results of ‘electronic 
warfare’ in Vietnam, all foreign experts give a 
high assessment to radio counter-countermea- 
sures conducted by the DRV antiaircraft sys- 
tem. It is noted, for example, that addition of 
early warning to surface-to-air systems decreased 
the time radar stations needed to detect and 
track targets, owing to which their vulnerabil- 
ity to all types of interference decreased. Rapid 
deployment of radar stations, launching sites, 
and missile control systems from region to re- 
gion promoted concealed deployment and un- 
expected commitment to battle of these re- 
sources.’’?! Experience gathered during the 
Vietnam War indicates several promising tech- 
niques of electronic counter-countermeasure 
and other means of fighting attacking bombers. 
False electronic signals indicating a surface-to- 
air missile launch drive the bombers into exe- 
cuting an evasive maneuver, eject their bombs, 
and abort the mission. Concentration on non- 
radar guided AD weapon systems to cover the 
approach path of bombers on their way to at- 
tack a radar site. These means brought the 
problem of correct timings and execution of 
the preplanned tactics to a degree of utmost 


importance, the success of the mission depend- 
ing not only on correct use of EW systems but 


also on the timing of their use. 








One of the most important PVO concepts to 
emerge from the Vietnam War is the combined 
air defense system, a cooperative effort of the 
various antiaircraft detection and weapon sys- 
tems and the fighters and interceptors. What 
started as a mere mutual acknowledgment of 
moves and fields of fire to avoid friendly losses 
turned into using fighters to augment the AD 
system. Fighters were sent to areas where U.S. 
bombers concentrated before or after fighting 
their way through the AD system. Later, fight- 
ers were used to replace AD systems that were 
temporarily inactivated by United States fire 
tactics. With the introduction of the Shrike 
air-to-ground missile, one of the most efficient 
defensive measures was a “. . . periodic shut- 
down of stations prior to [U.S. bombers’] en- 
trance into regions into which fighter-intercep- 


tors are sent.”’?? 

Under present military conditions, every 
PVO system has to include an integral force of 
fighter-interceptors that not only augments the 
AD system but also carries out independent 


tasks of its own. 


The combat use of antiaircraft defense means in 
the theater of war, in conducting defensive opera- 
tions, is organized by lines. . . . The interceptors 
should operate at the distant approaches to de- 
fended objectives, that is 100-120 kilometers away 
[approx. 62.5-75.0 miles]. They have the mission 
of destroying a portion of the enemy aviation, 
and above all the low flying targets. The air de- 
fense fighters should disrupt the battle formation 
oi the enemy air forces, that is, thwart the purpose 
of the strikes, and thereby create better conditions 
for the combat use of the SAM complexes.?3 
The fighters and interceptors are not only an 
integral part of the AD system but also fulfill 
the independent missions allocated to them as 
part of the defense of the country. 
An analysis of the experience of ‘‘electronic war- 
fare’ in Vietnam permitted foreign experts to 
make three principal conclusions. First, the ex- 
penses of creating resources for radio reconnais- 
sance and for producing radio and electronic in- 
terference are paid back by reduction in the 
number of aircraft lost to antiaircraft fire. Sec- 
ond, the role of aviation in limited warfare and its 
achievement of tactical superiority in the air de- 
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pend in many ways on the effectiveness with 
which radio countermeasure resources are em- 
ployed. Third, lack of coordination in providing 
interference would only decamouflage the as- 
sault aircraft, and they would not improve theit 
survivability, while weak interference would 
make it possible to take a DF bearing on the 
source which would cause danger to the radio 
countermeasures aircraft itself 


The growing intensity of attacks and the im- 
proving of the air defense system are the major 
reasons for the use of fire tactics. Bomber for- 
mations attack the AD system either as part of a 
greater raid or as a mission in its own right. In 
both instances, the attack is delivered by bomber 
formations flying in various paths and perfor- 
mances. ‘It is assumed that the attacks by tacti- 
cal aviation will have a massed character, al- 
though strikes by small groups and even indi- 
vidual aircraft are not excluded. The actions of 
the assault groups, in turn, will be supported 
by the actions of groups which provide cover, 
neutralize the air defense airfields, create jam- 
ming as well as diversionary groups.’’?> One of 
the most important factors that affect the out- 
come of the attacks on AD systems is the 
achievement of a certain degree of surprise, 
which can compensate for lack of firepower o1 
ECM. 

A correct combination of weapon systems 
and the surprise factor is the key to the neutrali- 
zation of a PVO system. 

The very existence of various types of aircraft, 
equipment and ordnance, all of which are inter- 
changeable, allows in broad limits the change in 
the structure and character of the strikes. The 
experience of local wars shows that every attack 
of aviation was carried out in an exclusive 
manner. Strikes were not similar to one another, 
neither by the structure of forces nor by altitude 
or directions. Apart from that, various tactical 
methods were used: false ingress to the target, 
ingress to dummy targets, activation of diversion 
groups of aircraft and deception groups by imita- 
tion of flight of heavy bombers by tight forma- 
tions of tactical interceptors. Strikes were 
launched in various hours of the day, including 
the second half of the night. Jamming was being 
operated in a similiar way.?° 
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It was only natural that during a prolonged 
conflict like the Vietnam War, a new genera- 
tion of ordnance would enter into operational 
use. However, unlike in previous wars, its en- 
trance did not stop the active use of older sys- 
tems. The most noticeable was the introduc- 
Their use, how- 


tion of ‘‘smart’’ munitions. 


ever, did not eliminate the use of general- 
purpose bombs. 


Conventional weapons—aerial bombs—were 
used most extensively in strikes against air de- 
fense facilities in Vietnam. It was only by the end 
of the war that the use of guided rocket missiles of 
the Shrike type with homing devices zeroing in 
on radar stations were used on an intensified 
scale. This is explained by the fact that the new 
means of destruction of increased accuracy (with 
laser, television and radio command guidance) 
required that the pilot, in approaching the target, 
Maintain a steady tlight regime over a rather 
large sector of the path. The vulnerability of the 
aircraft which does not perform missile or anti- 
aircraft fire evasive maneuvers is sharply in- 
creased. In addition to that, aerial guided bombs 
could be used only under conditions of visual 
observat‘on of the target, which likewise limited 
the selection of a variant of bomb suspension. In 
connection with the widespread utilization of 
conventional bombs, it was necessary to con- 
stantly perfect the old attack methods with appli- 
cation to the counteraction of new air defense 
systems. The use of conventional bombs not en- 
suring a high density of hits required the alloca- 
tion of a large contingent of forces for the pur- 
pose of destroying one air defense installation. 
The number of attack aircraft in an attack could 
be decreased only with the organization of reli- 
able guidance (target designation) or with the 
ability of the personnel to fire and bomb accu- 
rately. In order to facilitate the designation of the 
subject of the strike and to determine the aiming 
mark, it was first necessary to designate the target 
using signaling devices and aircraft with more 
perfect navigational systems.’ 


An important factor in the success of an at- 
tack of tactical fighter-bombers, however, is the 
ability to choose the correct tactic and weapon 
system to reduce the vulnerability of the attack- 
ing bomber. This factor manifests itself in the 
timing of formation flight and the execution of 
single fighter-bomber maneuvers. Another com- 


ponent is the choosing of a weapon system in 
order to achieve the highest degree of tactical 
surprise. Surprise has a growing importance in 
long conflicts such as the Vietnam War, when 
both sides get to know each others’ majo1 
weapon systems and basic maneuvers. Since 
each weapon system implies the execution of 
an opumal maneuver, the choice of weapon 
system affects the degree of tactical surprise 
directly. Tactical aviation has adequate means 
for achieving surprise, and no doubt the possi- 
bilities will increase as aircraft equipment and 
ordnance become more perfect.?8 Still, despite a 
growing variety of weapon systems, even with- 
out the growing efficiency of the PVO, expe- 
rience improves the effectiveness of PVO crews 
and forces tactical aviation to look for im- 
fire tactics must be 
. . [for] delay in the 


provements, too. 
changed periodically, 
introduction of new tactical techniques or at- 
tack methods was always accompanied by a 
sharp increase in losses in aircraft.’’?? Thus, 
one of the most important lessons of local wars 
in general and of the Vietnam War in particu- 
lar teaches that there is a trend toward the dras- 
tic reduction of the periods in which a certain 
tactic or weapon system of tactical aviation 
would be regarded as either tactical surprise 01 
a problem with no feasible solution. However, 
the range of variations available to tactical avi- 
ation is far larger than that of the PVO. 

The wide range of weapon systems and tac- 
tics employed in the Vietnam War makes it a 
prime source for future developments of ail 
warfare. No wonder, then, “ that conclu- 
sions made on the basis of local wars are fre- 


quently utilized by reactionary circles in capi- 
talist countries fora further development of the 


arms race.’"*° 

The losses inflicted on U.S. tactical aviation 
by the Democratic Republic of Vietnam PVO, 
and especially by air defense systems, indicate 
that at the moment the PVO seems to be on the 
winning side. ‘The extensively developed sys- 
tem of detection and guidance, including both 
mobile and stationary radar stations for anti- 








aircraft missile complexes, considerably com- 
plicated the execution of strikes by attack air- 
craft for the purpose of neutralizing air defense 
facilities.’’>! The efficiency and lethality of the 
AD system grew not only as a result of the 
introduction of new types of SAMs but as a 
result of growing mobility and flexibility of the 
system without hurting the integration and per- 
formance of the system. Thus, the initial condi- 
tion in the conduct of efficient electronic war- 
fare, the detection of components of the AD sys- 
tem became more difficultand more demanding. 

On the basis of the experience of “radio electronic 

warfare” in Vietnam, urgent measures in the 

USA are being taken to increase the zone of oper- 

ations of onboard systems of radar detection and 

warning of crews of the threat of destruction by 
gunfire or by fire from interceptors.’ 

The most promising tactics are low-level 
strikes. In spite of disappointments and rela- 
tive inefficiency in Vietnam, it seems that fu- 
ture bombing raids will be flown in at very low 
level, thus enabling the pilot to fly below the 
lethal envelope of the SAM system while elud- 
ing the AAA by using high speed during the 
penetration. The deployment of F-111As to 
Vietnam should be regarded as a case study for 
low-level interdiction missions. During the 
first deployment in 1968, the F-111As_per- 
formed a small number of missions and suf- 
fered a high loss rate. The fighter-bombers 
could not make use of the two governing tacti- 
cal elements of low-level interdiction: high 
speed and low-level flight. During the first sor- 
ties, it was discovered that fuel consumption 
was far greater than predicted and, addition- 
ally, that the periods of use of afterburner were 
longer than anticipated. Thus, periods of “‘su- 
personic dash”’ were curtailed drastically. Elec- 
tronic equipment also proved to be inadequate 
and unreliable as far as terrain-following flights 
were concerned. Pilots did not use the auto- 
matic pilot and preferred to fly as high as 90- 
150 meters (300-500 feet), thus entering into the 
operational zone of the air defense radar sys- 
tem. During its redeployment in 1972, 48 F- 
111As flew some 4000 sorties, losing 6 aircraft. 
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“In accordance with the American ‘scorched 
earth tactics’ on targets in the DRV, 7400 aerial 
bombs were dropped.’’*} The majority of the 
sorties were deep penetrations performed dur- 
ing adverse and night conditions at very low 
altitude, with the F-111As using their terrain- 
following equipment. Aircraft safety was main- 
tained by use of camouflage, nap-of-the-earth 
flying, and penetrations by a single F-1]l1Aora 
pair without fighter cover. In spite of the short- 
comings of the F-111As in Vietnam, it is clear 
that with the improvement of electronic and 
fuel-saving systems, a low-level bomber be- 
comes a potent weapon system. The follow-up 
models and especially the new U.S. bomber— 
the B-1—are designed along these lines. 
Che B-1 is a supersonic, heavy strategic bomber 
designed to penetrate air defense systems and to 
carry out nuclear strikes at the most important 
targets in the enemy's rear area. . . . The radio 
electronic counteraction system has been given 
prominence in the development of the aircraft. 
Providing it with the possibility of flying long 
distances at extremely low altitudes was anothet 
important element for making the aircraft less 
vulnerable.** 


The PVO system also considers the low-level 


penetration bombers its most challenging ad- 


versaries. At present the supersonic dash en- 
ables the bombers to elude the AAA while the 
terrain-following radar and other ECM sys- 
tems enable them to fly below the lethal enve- 
lope of the SAMs. “At present the countering of 
low-flying targets is considered to be one of the 
most complex tasks of antiaircraft defense . . . 
[| because] the effectiveness of weapons designed 
for countering these targets substantially lags 
behind the combat capabilities of modern 
aviation.’’*° 

Another aspect of air-to-surface activity is 
close air support and participation in ground 
battle. ‘Postwar history does not know of a case 
in which aviation has not been used in local 
wars and militarty conflicts. Combat opera- 
tions in Vietnam and in the Near East have 
shown that almost half of the combat flights 
were accounted for by direct ground support.’ 
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The lessons of local wars, and especially the 
war in Vietnam, were the direct cause of the 
second birth of the sturmovikiy (ground sup- 
port aircraft). The conditions of the modern 
battlefield made the previous attack planes too 
vulnerable while the supersonic fighter- 
bombers could not make use of their bombload 
or speed. A single sophisticated fighter-bomber 
that was shot down cost far more than the tanks 
it destroyed in its operational lifetime. The 
high losses and relatively small results of the 
attack aircraft made it clear that some thorough 
changes are inevitable. 

The maintenance conditions of existing at- 
tack aircraft do not fit the requirements of the 
present-day battlefield. ‘Since in today’s battle, 
the situation changes rapidly, flight time from 
base to target is an important factor. The 
shorter this time, the more effective the strike.’’>” 
Contemporary attack planes require elaborate 
base facilities and thus cannot accompany the 
advancing troops. Within a short time, the pe- 
riod of flight to the battlefield grows alarm- 
ingly, which is actually the period that the data 
the pilot has on the position of the ground 
forces and their requirements is not up-to-date. 
Lack of up-to-daie data imposed the need for 
visual identification of the target before strikes. 

The airplane did not have sufficient maneuvera- 
bility toensure the pilota strike from his first and 
subsequent approaches without the loss of visual 
contact with the target. Heavy assault planes 
overcame that anti-aircraft zone rapidly but were 
slow in deploying to the target. Light planes, on 
the other hand, were able to change their flight 
direction rapidly, but came out of the anti- 
aircraft zone slowly . . . Assault planes’ pilots 
were given an impossible task—to perform three 
operations at the same time: seek the target, avoid 
anti-aircraft fire, and not lose sight of the front 
line. Under these conditions, pilots frequently 
made strikes against their own troops.}8 

Analysis of combat operations in Vietnam 
]:d to the development of a new generation of 
ground support attack aircraft. One of these, 
the A-7D, saw some combat service in Vietnam, 
while the other, the A-10, is an entirely new 
airplane. Their task is only direct and close air 


support to the ground troops. The basic re- 
quirements for assault planes are defined: 


—A high level of maneuverability, simple pi- 
loting equipment and a good view from the pi- 
lot’s cabin which ensures a maximum visual 
search sector; 

—Effective weapons for small and mobile 
targets; 

—An acceptable combat action radius and 
flight duration which ensure the provision of 
direct ground support and patrolling in the zone 
for an hour before proceeding to the object of 
attack; 

—Servicing simplicity under field conditions 
with a minimum expenditure of time for prepar- 
ing the aircraft for a new flight; 

—The possibility of being based on a small dirt 
airfield.*° 
The new deployment system of the West, 

using the new attack aircraft, has gone a long 
way toward meeting these requirements. 

The proof that deployment locations are brought 

closer to the combat activity zone is the reduction 

of the flight time above ‘‘enemy”’ territory to 30 

minutes, as compared with the 50 minutes char- 

acteristic to Vietnam. This diminishes the possi- 

bility of meeting fighters and increases the surviv- 

al chances in the fire zone of the PVO means.*° 
Due to these improvements, ground support 
attack planes are gaining larger and more sub- 
stantial tasks in the ground battlefield. ‘““Tacti- 
calaviation ... will perform important tasks in 
the continental theater in the future. Further- 
more, it is attributed the role of one of the 
primary means for achieving the surprise com- 
ponent of the attack.’’*! 

The aerial warfare above the DRV was of 
utmost importance. It was an air war of un- 
precedented scale and intensity. 

Until December 31st 1972, when the destructive 

air war ended, the [North] Vietnamese Air Force 

participated in more than 400 air battles. Over 320 

American warplanes of 17 different types, includ- 

ing the B-52, were destroyed.* As many as 88 

pilots were captured. . . . The Vietnamese Air 


* Editor’s note: The United States lost 67 aircraft in air-to-air 
combat while shooting down 137 North Vietnamese planes. No 
B-52s were lost to intercepting fighters. 








Force together with the entire population and 
other branches of the Army delivered a mortal 
blow to the enemy and destroyed a large portion 
of the strategic and tactical aviation of the Ameri- 
can invaders, and in this manner disproved the 
so-called “absolute advantage”’ of the USA Air 
Force. The crushing of the offensive carried out 
by the USA strategic bombers—B-52s—on Hanoi 
and Haiphong towards the end of October 1972 
became an aerial Dien Bien Phu for the Viet- 
namese People Chus, Vietnamese aviation, 
together with the people and army, won a victory 
in the American war against North Vietnam. The 
defense of the Socialist Motherland supported the 
struggle of the Vietnamese 
people and fulfilled its international obligations 
Numerous examples of pilots’ 


courageous South 
bravery prove 
their determination to win this hard war as well 
as their willingness for self-sacrifice. Day by day, 
the skill of these 


they won more, 


and 
and more frequent, victories in 


flying warriors increased, 
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A DIFFERENT BREED 
OF CATS 


the Air National Guard and the 
1968 reserve mobilizations 


DR. CHARLES J. GROSS 


We had a different breed of cats when we got 
the Guard over here. You know these airline pi- 
lots that you got, they have been flying instru- 
ments all of their lives. We have to spend a lot of 
time getting people the way they can fly. These 
kids [in the regular Air Force] we have to watch 
like hawks. We don't have todo that with the Any 
Guard. We can turn them loose. They can go on 
because they can understand how to fly. ... Their 
average pilot time in the F-100 is 1,000 hours. In 
my squadrons here, my average time in the F-100 
is 150 hours. 


General George S. Brown 


ODAY, America relies heavily on its mili- 
tary reserves. In the all-volunteer era, they 
must fill the gap between active duty forces and 


military requirements until additional trained 
manpower becomes available in an emergency. 
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All policymaking, programming, and budget- 
ary decisions within the Department of Defense 
are supposed to be based on an equal considera- 
tion of the capabilities of both active duty and 
reserve forces. The ambitious objective of this 
total force policy is to ensure the best mix of 
these forces in the event of war. To work, the 
policy requires high-quality reserve forces that 
can be employed immediately upon mobiliza- 
tion. However, America’s reserve forces, histor- 
ically, have been ill-prepared to play this de- 
manding role. Plagued by materiel and man- 
power shortages, inadequate training, and the 
apathy of military professionals, the reserves 
have usually taken substantial periods of time 
after mobilization to prepare for combat. De- 
spite the total force policy, many of these prob- 








lems persist today, leading some observers to 
doubt whether the reserves could be relied on in 
the early stages of a conflict. 

However, the Air National Guard is truly a 
“different breed of cats.”’ It has emerged as an 
exception to the historic inadequacies of Amer- 
ica’s reserve forces. Since World War II, the Air 
Guard has evolved into a proficient military 
organization, relied on by the Air Force to help 
fulfill a broad range of demanding missions. 
For example, 65 percent of the fighter intercep- 
tor force, 57 percent of the tactical reconnais- 
sance, 36 percent of the tactical air support, 30 
percent of the tactical airlift, and 17 percent of 
the aerial tankers available to the Air Force in 
1980 were flown by Air Guardsmen. During the 
limited reserve mobilizations following North 
Korea’s seizure of the USS Pueblo and the Tet 
offensive in 1968, selected Air Guard units per- 
formed superbly while others had a difficult 
transition to active duty. An examination of 
their record in that period suggests some of the 
prerequisites and pitfalls for successful reserve 
programs under the auspices of the total force. 

Ihe Air Guard is an anomalous military 
organization. Although controlled by the states 
when not mobilized, its missions are almost 
entirely federal. Its organization, training, and 
equipmentare prescribed by the U.S. Air Force. 
Almost all of its funding is provided by Wash- 
ington. Despite its professional military orien- 
tation, the Air Guard is also a highly political 
force. It owes its very existence to the politics of 
postwar defense planning during World War 
II. Under pressure from the National Guard 
Association and its political allies, General 
George C. Marshall had agreed that the Na- 
tional Guard would retain its prewar position 
as the Army’s primary combat reserve force. 
The Army Air Forces, cultivating support for 
its goal of postwar independence, reluctantly 
agreed to General Marshall’s plans. Against its 
better professional judgment, it had accepted a 
dual-component reserve system consisting of 
an Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard.’ 

Plagued by inadequate budgets, poor plan- 
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ning, active force neglect, and squabbles over 
command authority, the Air Guard was little 
more than a glorified flying club before the 
Korean War. These factors prevented it from 
molding the wealth of World War II combat 
fliers and relatively modern aircraft available 
to it into an effective military organization. 
However, that so-called Asian “police action” 
stimulated its evolution into a viable combat 
reserve force. Stunned by the mobilization fi- 
asco in 1950 and prodded by the Guard's lead- 
ership, the Air Force moved to strengthen its 
reserve programs during the fifties. Abundant 
Air Force appropriations under the Eisenhower 
administration’s New Look helped provide the 
means to implement this policy. The role of the 
National Guard Bureau’s Air Division was es- 
pecially critical. Led by Major Generals Earl! T. 
Ricks and Winston P. Wilson, it pressed the Ail 
Force to revamp the Air Guard's missions, train- 
ing, and facilities. Gradually, the Air Guard 
evolved into a viable reserve program with a 
limited, albeit real, operational capability.‘ 
The three most significant policy innova- 
tions in the Air Guard’s long metamorphosis 
from flying club to air combat force were its 
participation in the air defense runway alert 
program, the gaining command concept of re- 
serve forces management, and the selected re- 
serve force program. The first of these was an 
outgrowth of discussions between the National 
Guard Bureau and the Continental Air Com- 
mand, the Air Force command responsible for 
supervising all air reserve forces’ training. It 
began in 1953 as an experiment designed to 
improve training by augmenting the Air De- 
fense Command's runway alert program with 
Air Guard crews and aircraft from two fighte1 
squadrons. Despite initial Air Staff doubts and 
resistance, the experiment was an outstanding 
success. It was expanded into a full-fledged 


permanent program that included 25 of the Ai 
Guard’s fighter squadrons participating on a 


round-the-clock basis by 1961. The runway 
alert program was the first large-scale effort to 


integrate reserve units into the regular peace- 
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time operating structure of the armed forces on 
a continuing basis. This limited integration 
with the active force during peaceume late) 
served as a model for the total force. 

The second major innovation, the Air Force's 
gaining command concept of reserve forces 
management, was grudgingly adopted in 1960, 
primarily because of budget cuts and public 
criticism of the air reserve programs by General 
Curt E. LeMay, then Air Force Vice Chief of 
Staff. The gaining command concept was im- 
plemented after years of Air Force opposition. 
Essentially, it made organizations such as the 
Tactical Air Command responsible for the 
training and operational readiness of all re- 


serve units assigned to them in contingency 


plans. These units would be held accountable 


to the same rigorous standards as their active 
duty counterparts. Previously, Air Guard and 
Air Force Reserve units had all been trained by 
the Continental Air Command (CONAC), an 
organization having no direct stake ,in then 
wartime performance. The gaining command 
concept contributed significantly to the An 
Guard's operational readiness by giving An 
Force commanders direct personal incentives 
to enhance its performance. Furthermore, it 
signaled the beginning of across-the-board An 
Guard peacetime support of Air Force mis- 
sions. The gaining command concept estab- 
lished firm precedents for the total force by 
integrating reserve units into the daily opera- 
tions of the active Air Force. 

The final major innovation reflected Secre- 
tarv of Defense Robert S. McNamara’s deter- 
mination to create an elite force of immediately 
deployable reserve units that could support 
DOD's policy. Unlike his 
predecessors, McNamara was convinced that a 
World War IlI-style 


mobilization was somewhat unlikely. To im- 


flexible response 


prolonged and massive 


prove readiness, he sought to shrink America’s 
large reserve establishment as well as merge its 
National Guard and reserve components. When 
Congress frustrated these proposals, McNa- 
mara ordered creation of the selected reserve 


force. It provided a major segment of America’s 
strategic military reserve in the continental 
United States while the active duty establish- 
ment was increasingly tied down by the escalat- 
ing war in Southeast Asia. 

he Air Guard’s portion of the selected re- 
serve force consisted of nine tactical fightet 
groups, four tactical reconnaissance groups, 
and one tactical control group. Like other ele- 
ments of the force, these Air Guard units had 
priority access to equipment, could recruit to 
full wartime strength, and were authorized ad- 
ditional paid training periods each year. Then 
objective was to develop the ability to deploy 
overseas within 24 hours of a mobilization. 
Despite some substantial problems, the pro- 
gram proved its value in 1968.8 

On 23 January 1968, the North Koreans seized 
the USS Pueblo, an electronics surveillance 
vessel collecting intelligence data along its 
coast. The seizure was a painful setback for the 
United States. Already struggling to balance 
military commitments against inadequate re- 
sources and hold together declining public 
support for the Vietnam War, President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson had no wish to be drawn into 
another inconclusive conflict for murky pur- 
poses in Asia. Unlike the response to the Cap- 
ture of the United States Embassy in Teheran 
years later, low-keyed official statements sig- 


naled that the U.S. would rely on quiet diplo- 


macy to free the Pueblo hostages.° 

Despite President Johnson’s desire to down- 
play the Pueblo crisis, the South Korean gov- 
ernment had to be reassured by an overt display 
of American resolve. Fearing that the capture 
of the Pueblo was a prelude to a North Korean 
invasion, the South Korean government pro- 
posed withdrawal of its troops from South 
Vietnam. To placate our ally, the President 
dispatched some 350 Air Force tactical aircraft 
to South Korea and mobilized approximately 
14,000 naval and air reservists. The reservists 
replaced regular units from the depleted stra- 
tegic reserve in the continental United States. 
Although war was avoided on the Korean pen- 








insula, the Communists’ Tet offensive in South 
Vietnam during February 1968 soon placed ad- 
ditional pressure on U.S. military resources. In 
March, the President decided to mobilize 22,200 
more reservists. 

The Pueblo crisis confronted the Air Guard 
with its third partial mobilization since World 
War II. Its performance in 1968 was demon- 
strably superior to its showing either during 
the Korean War or the 1961 Berlin crisis, the Ain 
Without 
warning, the President issued Executive Orde 
No. 11392 on 25 January 1968, mobilizing 9343 


Guard's only other mobilizations. 


Air Guardsmen. Within 36 hours, approxi- 
mately 95 percent of them had reported to theit 
units. They manned eight tactical fighter and 
three tactical reconnaissance groups. The fight- 
er units were members of the selected reserve 
force. Unlike their counterparts in 1950 and 
1961, they were rated combat-ready by the Air 
Force when activated and could have been de- 
ployed overseas within a few days. The recon- 
naissance units were not immediately classified 
combat-ready, primarily due to equipment 
shortages, but within one month they could 
have been deployed abroad. 

For nearly three months, the fate of the mo- 
bilized Air Guardsmen remained uncertain. 
The Pueblo crisis failed to escalate into a war. 
In South Vietnam, the Tet offensive devastated 
Communist forces on the battlefield but enabled 
them to score a stunning victory with Ameri- 
can public and elite political opinion. Tet 
caused a palpable shift of popular sentimentin 
the United States against the war. This encour- 
aged a furious policy debate within the John- 
son administration. Meanwhile, military plan- 
ners scrambled to find new uses for the mobil- 
ized Air Guardsmen who languished in limbo 
at their home stations. 

In late April, the fate of the mobilized Air 
Guardsmen finally Four An 
Guard fighter squadrons were alerted for de- 
ployment to South Vietnam. The first stage of 
this movement ended on 3 May when 20 F-100 
Super Sabres from Colorado's 120th Tactical 


was resolved. 
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Fighter Squadron landed at Phan Rang Ai 
Base in South Vietnam. By | June, all of its 
pilots were flying combat missions. Mean- 
while, three other Air Guard fighter squad- 
rons—Iowa’s 174th, New Mexico’s 188th, and 
New York’s 136th—had also deployed to that 
war-torn nation. Moreover, 85 percent of the 
personnel in the Vietnam-based 355th Tactical 
Fighter Squadron, nominally an active An 
Force unit, were Air Guardsmen. 

Air Guardsmen were quickly and effectively 
integrated into Air Force operations in South 
Vietnam. Their tactical fighter squadrons saw 
combat there from June 1968 through April 
1969. Air Guard pilots flew 24,124 sorties and 
38,614 combat hours during that period. If the 


preponderantly Air Guard 355th Tactical 
Fighter Squadron was included, those totals 
climbed to approximately 30,000 sorties and 
50,000 combat hours. Scheduled missions in- 
cluded close air support, aircraft escort, and 
landing zone construction (i.e., bombing land- 
ing sites so helicopters would have places to set 
down in the jungle). Air Guard squadrons also 
maintained aircraft on alert to respond quickly 
inemergencies. During their active duty service 
in South Vietnam, seven Air Guard pilots and 
one intelligence officer were killed by enemy 
fire; fourteen aircraft were lost. Each of the five 
guard-manned fighter squadrons completed its 
combat tour without a reportable accident due 
to pilot, materiel, or maintenance failure." 
Che Air Force was highly impressed by the 
Air Guard’s combat performance in South 
Vietnam. The 35th Tactical Fighter Wing's of- 
ficial history praised their professionalism and 
skill. The Arr Reservist magazine reported that 
Air Guardsmen were: 
flying more combat missions than other | i.e 
regular Air Force] squadrons at their bases, and 
in-commission rates, bomb damage assessment, 
and other criteria by which tactical fighter units 
are judged, rate higher than other F-100 squad- 
rons in the zone. 


S: {ORTLY after the Air Guard units 


arrived, General George S. Brown became Sev- 
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enth Air Force Commander in South Vietnam 
in 1968. Testifying before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee during his confirmation 
hearings as Air Force Chief of Staff in 1973, 
General Brown gave a glowing assessment of 
those units. He emphasized that: 

Thad... five F-100 Air National Guard squad- 


rons.... Those were the five best F-100 squadrons 


in the field. The aircrews were a little older, but 
they were more experienced, and the mainte- 
nance people were also more experienced than 
the regular units. They had done the same work 
on the same weapons system for years, and they 


had [personnel] stability that a regular unit 


doesn't have. 

Iwo Air Guard fighter squadrons—the 166th 
from Columbus, Ohio, and the 127th from 
Wichita, Kansas—were dispat hed to Kunsan 
Air Base in South Korea with their 50 F-100Cs 
during the summer of 1968. These squadrons, 
together with Air Force Reservists and individ- 
ual Guardsmen who had been split from their 
own units after mobilization, formed the newly 
established 354th Tactical Fighter Wing. It re- 
placed three regular Air Force tactical fighter 
squadrons that had been withdrawn after the 
Pueblo crisis cooled. 

In some respects, Air Guardsmen in South 
Korea had much more difficult assignments 
than thei South Vietnam. 
With the exception of personnel in the two 


counterparts 1n 


fighter squadrons, most Air Guardsmen in 
South Korea were individuals who had been 
transferred from their original units after mo- 
bilization and reassigned to new organizations. 
This wholesale violation of unit integrity hada 
severe impact on morale and required time- 
consuming reorganization. Furthermore, these 
new units inherited dilapidated bases almost 
entirely devoid of the elaborate support organi- 
zations that counterparts in 
South Vietnam. Ironically, they had to rebuild 


sustained thei 
the support service units that had been stripped 
from them in the United States after mobiliza- 
tion. This caused many public complaints by 
disgruntled Air Guardsmen. Although these 
problems were gradually resolved, many Ai 


Guardsmen believed that they could have been 
avoided if their original units had deployed 
overseas intact.'§ 

Aircraft maintenance and flying operations 
in South Korea also posed major challenges. 
Maintenance for F-100Cs was a problem be- 
cause the Air Force had not stationed those 
aircraft in Korea for several years and no longet 
parts for them there. Conse- 


stocked spare 


quently, many items had to be shipped from 
Japan and frequently from the continental 
United States. Although the 354th was able to 
keep 84.4 percent of its aircraft operational in 
July, spare parts and the strain of heavy flying 
schedules made it impossible to sustain that 
rate. By December 1968, the wing’s readiness 
rate fell below the 71 percent Air Force min- 
imum. Due to an afterburner maintenance 
problem, all of the 354th’s F-100 Super Sabres 
were temporarily grounded that month. Mean- 
while, the wing had been forced to drop its 
original operational mission. The Air Force 
rediscovered that the F-100C was nota good ai 
defense aircraft. It was slow in attaining alti- 
tude and lacked an effective all-weather, air-to- 
air combat capability. Consequently, the 
354th’s aircraft were redesignated fighter-bomb- 
ers and began supporting ground forces train- 
ing in Korea. 

Maintenance and operational problems con- 
tinued to plague the 354th early in 1969. Spare 
parts shortages persisted. From January through 
March, four Super Sabres crashed, and one pi- 
lot was killed. The wing failed an operational 
readiness inspection (ORI). Although extremely 
cold weather and spare part shortages contrib- 
uted to the failure, the inspection report high- 
lighted operational problems that implied lax 
training. For example, aircrews had flown 
nonstandard formations and were achieving 


poor bombing scores. Ground crews failed to 
load aircraft munitions within prescribed 


times. Air Force inspectors rated the 354th only 
marginally prepared for combat.?° 

With the return of the Pueblo’s crew, An 
Guardsmen in South Korea were scheduled for 





release from active duty. Their final months 
overseas concluded on a positive note. The 
354th passed a second ORI. Both of its fighter 
squadrons regained the fully combat-ready rat- 
ings they had brought to Korea. Air Guards- 
men returned home in May and June. AI- 
though they had not enjoyed the same unal- 
loyed success as their counterparts in South 
Vietnam, the Guardsmen had performed a val- 
uable military service when America’s military 
and political resources had been stretched thin. 
Their deficiencies could have been minimized 
by better Air Force planning. Adequate stocks 
of F-100 spares should have been obtained by 
Air Force when it became evident that those 
aircraft were going to be assigned to South 
Korea. More significantly, the deployment of 
cohesive Air Guard units, including support 
organizations, might have minimized many of 
their morale and operational problems. 

The duty 
Guard's 123rd Tactical Reconnaissance Wing 


active performance of the An 
was also mixed. The wing was mobilized on 26 
January 1968, but its three flying squadrons 
“Combat Beef” 
were not rated combat-ready 


had not been included in the 
program. They 
primarily because of equipment shortages. 
Che Air Force created additional problems fon 
the 123rd when it directed three separate reor- 
ganizations of the wing after mobilization. 
These actions stripped many personnel from 
the organization and contributed to the wing’s 
unsatisfactory showing during an ORI in Oc- 
tober. At that point it received a marginal com- 
bat readiness rating from Tactical Air Com- 
mand inspectors. The 123rd finally passed an 
ORI and obtained an acceptable combat readi- 
ness rating in January 1969. However, it got a 
marginal rating during a no-notice inspection 
by the Twelfth Air Force’s Inspector General 
the following month. Thus, one year after mo- 
bilization, it had not fully measured up to An 
Force standards. 

Despite these difficulties, the 123rd made 
substantial contributions to the Air Force dur- 
ing active duty service in 1968-69. Shortly after 
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its mobilization, it became the primary work- 
ing tactical reconnaissance wing in the conti- 
nental United States. Its three operational 
squadrons flew photo missions throughout the 
country. In July, each of those squadrons be- 
gan rotating responsibility for temporary duty 
tours at Itazuke Air Base, Japan, and a forward 
element at Osan Air Base, Korea. They pro- 
vided photo reconnaissance for U.S. forces in 
Korea and Japan. The Guardsmen continued 
flying these missions until April 1969. 

Che 123rd’s mobilization performance fell 
short of the rapid response capability claimed 
for the Air Guard. This was primarily because 
the wing had not shared the manning, train- 
ing, and equipment priorities established for 
selected reserve force units. Its sweeping post- 
mobilization reorganizations had further de- 
layed the 123rd’s achievement of operational 
readiness. Nevertheless, it flew a totai of 19,715 
tactical 11,561 
processed 841,601 feet of aerial film. The wing 


hours, launched sorties, and 
was commended for its service in South Korea 
by Lieutenant General Thomas kK. McGehee, 
Fifth Air Force Commander. Although part of 
the wing was demobilized in December 1968, 
the bulk of its personnel returned to civilian 


life the following June. 


Teas Air Guard’s mixed mobili- 


zation performance during 1968-69 illustrated 


many of the strengths and pitfalls of air reserve 
programs. Guard fighter units deployed to 
South Vietnam had consistently equaled o1 
surpassed their active force counterparts. They 
had deployed as cohesive units and were quickly 
integrated into the existing Air Force support 
structure. Because F-100s were already being 
flown by active Air Force units in that combat 
theater, adequate spare parts and maintenance 
services were readily available. Furthermore, 
there was an enormous amount of Air Force 
combat expertise with the Super Sabre in Viet- 
nam which the Guardsmen could easily tap. 
More significantly, the Air Guard units in 
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South Vietnam had been ready to assume oper- 
ational roles when they were mobilized in 1968. 
Policy initiatives including the selected reserve 
force and the gaining command concept had 
enabled the Air Force to build some extremely 
well-equipped and well-trained reserve organi- 
zations. By providing adequate resources and 
training, the Air Force had been able to exploit 
the greatest latent strength of these units, the 
experience of their personnel. 

The cutting edge of any tactical air unit is its 
pilots. Most of the Air Guard pilots had learned 
their trade in the Air Force. Many of them were 
airline pilots or flew their own private planes. 
In general, they were much more experienced 
fliers than their active Air Force counterparts 
in Vietnam. These pilots, like other Guard per- 
sonnel, had gone to the same schools and 
trained according to the same demanding stan- 
dards as active Air Force personnel. They con- 
tinued to do so when they became Air Guards- 
men. In effect, the Air Guard program enabled 
the Air Force to maintain their expensive skills 
at relatively low costs. 

Maintenance was another key element in the 
success of these units. The Air Force was ex- 
tremely impressed with the high quality of Air 
Guard maintenance in Vietnam. This was 
mainly due to the skill and leadership of Air 
Guard technicians. Technicians were full-time, 
quasi-military members of the Air Guard who 
had been responsible for the daily operations of 
their units prior to mobilization. They ac- 
counted for 20 percent of each unit’s total 
manpower. Most of them were concentrated in 
the critical aircraft maintenance function. Like 
the Air Guard’s pilots, most of these techni- 
cians were Air Force veterans. As a group, the 
maintenance technicians in South Vietnam 
possessed a level of experience with the F-100 
unmatched in active Air Force units. Moreover, 
technicians, whether they were maintenance, 
supply, administration, or flight supervision 
specialists, provided continuity seldom found 
in regular units. They were the heart of Air 
Guard cohesion, expertise, and esprit de corps. 


Despite the sterling performance of its units 
in South Vietnam, the Air Guard had its prob- 
lems and limitations. Difficulties encountered 
by some Air Guard flying units during the 1968 
mobilizations suggested the importance of ade- 
quate materiel support, full integration of re- 


serve units into active force operations, and 
better understanding of reserve capabilities by 
military professionals. Air Guard fighter units 
deployed to Korea suffered from the absence of 
established support services and inadequate 
stocks of spare parts. If active Air Force units 
had been flying the Super Sabres in Korea, 
many of these problems could have been ame- 
liorated or avoided entirely. The 123rd Tactical 
Reconnaissance Wing had not benefited from 
the selective reserve force program prior to its 
mobilization. Consequently, its active duty 
performance was degraded by inadequate train- 
ing as well as personnel and equipment short- 
ages. Both the Korean-based fighter units and 
the 123rd Tactical Reconnaissance Wing were 
hampered by sweeping postmobilization reor- 
ganizations that stripped them of key person- 
nel and vital support organizations. Wholesale 
violation of unit integrity slowed the develop- 
ment of those units into combat-ready organi- 
zations. The F-100s assigned to Air Guardsmen 
in South Korea were aging and clearly unsuited 
to the most pressing operational responsibili- 
ties in the event of an attack by the North 
Koreans. 


DESPITE problems encountered by some of its 
units during the Pueblo mobilization, the Air 
Guard had clearly emerged as a first-line com- 
bat reserve force with units capable of rapid 
global deployment. The performance of se- 
lected Air Guard units in 1968-69 suggested the 
prerequisites of effective air reserve programs 
and paved the way for adoption of the total 
force policy in 1970 by Secretary of Defense 
Melvin R. Laird. Air Guardsmen demonstrated 
that well-trained, well-equipped units firmly 
integrated into the Air Force’s daily peacetime 
operations performed up to the professional 





standards of their active force counterparts. Al- 
though the Air Guard could not necessarily 
serve as a total model for ground forces’ pro- 
grams, its experience during the Pueblo crisis 
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COERCIVE PERSUASION: 
THE MYTH OF FREE WILL? 


DR. EDNA J. HUNTER 





Ferret there have been hostages 


and prisoners of war (POWs) since the 
beginning of recorded history, fortunately such 
experience is beyond that of the average person. 
Thus, it is difficult for most people to under- 
stand what a captive goes through, how he 








copes with a no-way-out situation, and what 
effects it has on him in the future. 

For the past fourteen years I have studied 
stressful conditions: life aboard ship and unde 
the sea, and sleep-deprived, sensory-isolated, 
and socially deprived environments, such as 
prisoners-of-war experience. I have been eithe1 
directly or indirectly involved with the survi- 
vors of the concentration camp experience, the 
prisoners of war of Germany and Japan during 
World War II, the Pueblo crew, the prisoners of 
war and the missing in action of the Vietnam 
conflict, the Patty Hearst case, the Iranian hos- 
tage families, and, most recently, the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps Private First Class Robert Garwood 
trial. 

Two major research questions—one medical 
and the other legal or ethical—underlie all 
these situations. The first is a medical ques- 
tion: Are there physical or psychological resid- 
uals of prolonged extreme stress? The answer is 
yes. In fact, as a result of our Vietnam POW 
studies and other earlier studies, when the re- 
vised Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of 
Mental Disorders (American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, 1980) was published, for the first time 
it contained a category called the “Chronic 
Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder.” Inclusion of 
this disorder was recognition that prolonged 
severe stress can indeed leave permanent scars 
on the victim. Specifically, chronic traumatic 
stress disorder is defined as a cluster of symp- 
toms resulting from a psychologically trau- 
matic event, such as coercive persuasion (brain- 
washing) or being held captive or hostage, that 
is outside the range of usual human expe- 
rience. The disorder is characterized by recur- 
rent painful recollections of the traumatic event, 


a psychological numbing or blunted effect, and 


a variety of psychosomatic disorders, primarily 
anxiety, masking an underlying depression. 
The second is a legal/ethical question: /f 
there are residuals of extreme stress, are these 
effects such that they actually diminish one’s 
ability to distinguish right from wrong and 
thus remove responsibility for behavior that 
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might otherwise be considered criminal? This 
question came up in the Korean turncoat situa- 
tion, the Patty Hearst abduction, and most re- 
cently in the Garwood court-martial. We still 
have no definitive yes or no answer to the ques- 
tion, primarily because it is an ethical one. The 
answer requires a judgment; thus, there can be 
differences of opinion based on the same set of 
so-called facts. 

This article will review some of the major 
findings from the seven-year POW. MIA study 
carried out at the San Diego Center for Prisone1 
of War Studies,' explain how the Southeast 
Asia experience differed from the recent Ira- 
nian hostage crisis, and also comment on the 
Garwood trial, in order to present new insights 
into the implications of the prisoner of wai 
hostage trauma. 


Researcu carried out at the 
Center for Prisoner of War Studies from 1971 to 
1978 was prompted by humanitarian concerns, 
but it also offered a unique opportunity to 
study the effects of prolonged extreme stress 
that could never be duplicated in a laboratory. 
Additionally, this research effort made it possi- 
ble to understand better the etiology of the ex- 
cessively high morbidity and mortality rates 
reported for POWs of other wars. For example, 
former prisoners of war of the Japanese during 
World War II and those of the Korean conflict 
showed significantly higher mortality rates the 
first ten years after their return than those veter- 
ans who had not been captured. 

Some of the questions asked by the Center's 
research remain pertinent today to military 
planners, as well as to the State Department 
and large international corporations that send 
their employees into nations where the risks of 
terrorism are high. These research hypotheses 
included such questions as the following: What 
factors determine who dies and who survives? 
Why are some individuals able to cope with 
extreme prolonged stress and still go on to lead 
productive lives while others curl up in the 
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fetal position shortly after capture and suc- 
cumb to “‘give-up-itis’’? What are the typical 
coping techniques used by both captive and 
family members in dealing with the situation? 
Are the stresses created for POW/MIA spouses 
reflected in their (the wives’) physical health? 
What are the effects on children of prolonged, 
indeterminant father absence? 

It is impossible to summarize seven years of 


research ina few pages. Thus, only a few of the 
major contributions of that first-of-a-kind study 


can be mentioned. Among other things, we 
learned the following: 

e Most human beings can cope with much, 
much more stress, both physical and psycho- 
logical, than they ever thought they could. 

e The physical stresses of captivity have 
fewer long-term effects than the psychological 
ones. 

e Military families experience their own form 
of ‘‘captivity,”’ a process of grieving over the 
loss of POW/MIA husbands analogous to the 
process experienced by the captives in coping 
with their loss of freedom. 

e While data on the impact of the prolonged 
absence of a family member on parents, adult 
siblings, and male spouses are sparse, it is cleat 
that the ability of children to cope with extreme 
stress in the absence of a father is a reflection of 
the mother’s ability to cope effectively. 

e There is a whole range of coping abilities. 
Although older, more mature, intelligent, and 
highly educated committed individuals are 
likely to cope better, personality factors defi- 
nitely enter into the ability to cope and resist 
coercive persuasion by the captor. 

e The person who typically feels that every- 
thing that happens to him is due to luck or fate, 
does less well in a stress situation, particularly 
a sustained stress situation, than the one who 
has built-in self-determination. 

e The length of time in captivity, harshness 
of treatment, and the whim of the captor de- 
termine not only who is given favored treat- 
ment but who survives. Thus official reaction 
to the prisoner on his return, from reception as 


a hero to being court-martialed, is to some ex- 
tent determined by the conditions of captivity 
and the captor’s treatment of him. 

e Aside from the event of capture itself and 
actual physical torture, solitary confinement is 
perhaps the most stressful of captor treatments. 

e Debilitation resulting from sleep depriva- 
tion or physical illness lowers one’s ability to 
cope or resist. 

e Virtually every POW can be made to do 
something he did not think he could be made to 
do if the treatment is sufficiently harsh and 
prolonged. 

e The period of time one has the power to 
refrain from behaving in ways which could be 
viewed as collaboration lasts fora much shorter 
time than most POWs would have guessed 
prior to capture, usually one-half hour to three 
hours, at the most. 

e If treatment is sufficiently harsh and lasts 
long enough, the narrow dictates of the Mili- 
tary Code of Conduct—giving only name, 
rank, serial number, and birthdate—are im- 
possible to follow strictly. 

e Training and knowledge acquired prior to 
capture can help one survive prolonged ex- 
treme stress. In other words, knowing what to 
expect and knowing that others have survived 
helps. Knowing that the body heals itself reduces 
anxieties; so does knowing that one will not die 
from blood poisoning just because streaks 
begin emanating from that open wound. Know- 
ing Grandma’s home remedies also helps, as 
does knowing what to do for heat rash when 
there is no talcum powder, or for an excrucia- 
ting toothache when there is no dentist. Cer- 
tainly, knowing that everyone, under certain 
conditions, can be ‘“‘broken”’ can alleviate long- 
term guilt feelings subsequent to release. 

e Support of the group (those in a similar 
situation) is very crucial for survival for both 
the captives and their families. 

e The first two or three months following 
capture are the most difficult; after that one 
adjusts to some degree. It is the ambiguity, for 
both the POW and the families, and especially 





the MIA families, that makes the long wait so 
very stressful. It is the not knowing. 

e Both captives and their loved ones at home 
find themselves on an emotional roller-coaster. 
Repeatedly, good news gives them hope, only 
for them to sink to the depths of despair when 
hope dims again. As these cycles of hope and 
disappointment continue month after month 
and year after year, both tend to level out their 
emotions and develop what has been called 
“psychological numbing”’ or a blunted effect. 
It is too difficult to go up and down like an 
emotional yo-yo. Controlled emotions may 
help one cope at the time but can result in a 
subsequent inability to show spontaneity, 
which may hamper family adjustment after 
release. 

e There may also be benefits. Who else but a 
POW or detainee has months and months to 
contemplate who he is, what he has done, and 
what he would like to do in the future? Many 
former POWs have said they learned who they 
really are and what is really important to them 
in life while in captivity. 

e Because of the separation, many wives 
found they are really capable, independent per- 
sons who can make decisions. 

@ The families that survived—and most ma- 
ture, well-established ones did—also look back 
and perceive some benefits. They report that 
their marriages are more mature and more 
cohesive and that their children are more re- 
sponsible than they would have been had not 
the long stressful separation intervened. 


Tuere are both similarities and 
differences between the Vietnam POW expe- 
rience and that of the Iranian hostage with 
regard to time in captivity, treatment by the 
captor, the process of coping, and the later 
effects of the experience. 

With respect to differences in the length of 
captivity, the Vietnam POWs were captive an 
average of five years; some were gone 6, 7, 8, 
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almost 9 years! The Iranians held their hos- 
tages for 14 months. 

As for differences in captor treatment, most 
POWs held in Vietnam were methodically tor- 
tured for the first months of captivity; there was 
no medical treatment, at least only in extreme 
cases; those in South Vietnam also had to con- 
tend with mosquitoes, malaria, and leeches. 
Injuries were left untreated, broken bones left 
unset; those with open head wounds usually 
did not survive to return. For the most part, in 
Southeast Asia, the food consisted of pumpkin 
soup and a bit of wormy rice month after 
month. On the other hand, those hostages held 
by Iran were provided with medical treatment 
when ill; one man was actually returned to the 
United States because of his illness. In Iran, 
food may have been substandard, but it was 
adequate to meet basic bodily needs. 

The two experiences also differed with re- 
gard to the amount of group support they had. 
Those POWs held in Vietnam were kept in 
solitary confinement, at least prior to 1969; 
some were kept in a cell alone the entire time. 
Communication was forbidden, although the 
men usually conversed by tap codes through 
the walls. There was no lack of communication 
in Iran, except for a few hostages who were 
segregated from the others, and for those few 
more long-term effects from the experience can 
perhaps be anticipated. 

As for mail communications, many of the 
families of the Vietnam POWs did not know 
for three years whether their husbands, sons, 
and fathers were dead or held captive. The first 
mail for the families of men captured early in 
the conflict did not reach them until three years 
after capture, and then it was only a six-line 
letter once a month, if that. Some families did 
not know whether their POW was alive until 
the time of release in 1973. One wife had had no 
word for almost nine years and presumed her 
husband dead; she was planning to remarry 
within the immediate future when the immi- 
nent release was announced and her husband's 
name was on the list. In contrast, many letters 
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were allowed to pass between the hostages in 
Iran and their families, although with little 
consistency, and the hostages themselves were 
allowed to talk with each other, at least after the 
initial few weeks subsequent to the takeover of 
the embassy. 

There were also similarities in both expe- 
riences. The event of capture and subsequent 
confinement were extremely stressful. Even in 
the absence of brutal treatment, captivity per se 
is stressful—the verbal abuse, being accused of 
being a criminal ora spy; and being threatened 
with trial and/or execution. Both the POW in 
Southeast Asia and the hostage in Iran expe- 
rienced these stresses. In both, captives expe- 
rienced the emotional roller-coaster effect men- 
tioned earlier. 

All captives and hostages experienced the 
powerlessness, the denigration, the humilia- 
tion, the lowering of self-esteem that occurs 
when one must cope with a parent-childlike 
situation, where he must depend on his captor 
for even the most basic of needs, even the privi- 
lege of going to the bathroom. 

Guilt feelings, during and after captivity, 
occurred as a result of acombination of factors: 
the captor’s verbal barrage, the powerlessness 
and loss of self-esteem (‘I’m being punished, 
thus I must be guilty.’’); guilt over the family 
being left to cope alone; guilt, perhaps over not 
behaving up to one’s own standards or of being 
made to say or sign something while under 
duress that one did not think he could be made 
to say or sign; guilt over coming back when 
others did not live to return, perhaps because 
they resisted harder, or were killed trying to 
effect the hostage’s rescue. 


Tuere are essentially two dichot- 
omous ways Captives cope with a POW/hos- 


tage experience: by resisting vehemently or, es- 
pecially where the captive or hostage is first 
threatened with death and then treated nicely 
and spared, by identifying with the captor and 
actually feeling favorably toward him, the so- 


called Stockholm syndrome.? Both ways are 
valid and effective coping mechanisms for 
dealing with the anxieties caused by such a 
powerless, life-threatening situation. 

But what about after captivity? Can persons 
who cope by resisting, or conversely by identi- 
fying with the captor, both cope with freedom 
equally effectively? Certainly it is easier to re- 
sist if one is treated very harshly, but the one 
who resists vehemently is less likely to come 
back. It is dangerous to show one’s hostility 
overtly toward a captor! If, however, the captor 
treats one nicely (and that is his option), it is 
normal to identify with him. Both captor and 
captive have something to lose if the prisoner is 
not released eventually. It almost appears that 
the captive unconsciously reasons, “‘He’s not so 
bad after all; he didn’t kill me.” In fact, research 
shows that upon release, the former hostage is 
more likely to voice hostility toward his rescuer 
than toward his captor, especially if he was 
isolated from other captives during his con- 
finement. 


O;: considerable interest is the 


case of Marine Corps Private First Class Robert 
Garwood, the former Vietnam POW who sud- 
denly showed up after 14 years. According to 
Garwood, he was still a prisoner of war in 1979 
when he managed to slip a note to a Finnish 
diplomat in Hanoi, whom he overheard speak- 
ing English. Garwood was captured in 1965; 
those who testified against him at his subse- 
quent court-martial in the United States first 
saw him in late 1968 or 1969, almost four years 
after he was captured. Those few who did see 
him during those long years from 1965 to 1968 
could not corroborate his story because they 
were no longer alive; they all died in captivity. 

What happened to Garwood during those 
years? The psychiatrists who examined him 
prior to his court-martial all said they had no 
reason to doubt that he was telling the truth. 
According to Garwood, while on duty as a G2 
driver, he was sent to pick up a senior officer. 





He overshot his destination, encountered the 
enemy, and exchanged fire with them. He was 
wounded in the right arm and then captured. 
For 13 days, virtually naked, he was marched 
from small village to small village. He was 
made a spectacle; villagers poked him with 
sticks. He was tied and beaten. Often he was 
caged and tormented. His right arm became 
badly swollen and infected. Today, he still has 
a scar from the swelling and the wrist thongs. 
His right forearm bears evidence of a clean 
pass-through bullet wound. 

During the next three months, he was kept 


caged in a bamboo tiger cage. He made two 
escape efforts, but both failed. He began to fast 


in a suicidal fashion and lost considerable 
weight. He learned to handle pain through 
disassociation in the same fashion described by 
other POWs who testified against him as a 
method they had also used to cope with ex- 
treme pain. Garwood was beaten and held in 
stocks. He was put in a hole and defecated 
upon. On one occasion he was forced to observe 
a‘“‘play”’ that involved a number of South Viet- 
namese POWs. Two of those prisoners were 
forced to play Russian roulette with a revolver 
until one blew off the top of his head. After that 
incident Garwood was certain that his captors 
had the power of life or death over him. Thus, 
according to his report, he became defeated and 
submissive, and he signed his first propaganda 
sheet. 

All those POWs who testified against him 
also signed propaganda sheets by their own 
admission; one even told the North Vietnamese 
atone point that he would join their side. Gar- 
wood continued to be alone for the next three 
months, except for one other POW with whom 
he developed a close, almost father-son, rela- 
tionship. Garwood watched that man die and 
remorsefully buried him. The officer who be- 
friended Private Garwood in those early months 
gave hima command (of course, he did not live 
to verify the story, so we only have Garwood’s 
report as to what he was told): ““Your duty asa 
Marine is to survive. To help you survive, you 
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must learn to speak Vietnamese.” So, as the 
officer was dying of injuries and illness, he 
taught him ten words of Vietnamese a day until 
Garwood was able to get by. 

Almost four years passed, and eventually 
Garwood learned to speak the language flu- 
ently. When he finally came in contact with 
other American POWs, he said he felt that by 
serving as an interpreter for them—none of 
them spoke the language well—he could make 
their existence easier for them; he could help 
them. But they did not trust him; he spoke the 
enemy's tongue and was dressed in their attire 
(they had stripped him of what remained of his 
uniform four years earlier). 

Even when he stole from his captors, endan- 
gering himself, and brought the other POWs 
chickens or medicine, they would not allow 
him access to their group. They labeled him a 
nonperson, an Outcast. 

Much of this, of course, is based on Gar- 
wood’s own words. However, the tone and con- 
tent of what he reported is consistent with the 
experience of other POWs. Finally, those psy- 
chiatrists who examined him indicated they 
believed he was reporting events truthfully as 
perceived by him. Moreover, he was consistent 
each time he related what had occurred. 

When Garwood’s court-martial ended, he 
was found guilty on two charges: collaboration 
and physically abusing another POW. What 
did he actually do according to the account 
given? The collaboration charge included that 
he had interpreted for the captors. There was 
never any testimony, however, that he had any 
authority on that he 
‘orders’; he merely translated what the North 
Vietnamese told him to tell the other POWs. 

As for the physical abuse charge, he back- 
handed another POW in anger. Why? One 
night very late, four hungry POWs decided to 
steal the camp commander's pet cat. They 
killed it, skinned it, and were boiling it ina pot 
one of the 


his own or gave any 


when they were discovered by 
guards. The guards rushed in and demanded to 


know who had killed the cat. One man stepped 
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forward and claimed that he had done it. The 
man who courageously took all the blame was 
rushed off and severely beaten. When Garwood 
found out what had happened, he rushed into 
the hut in anger, shoved one of the men down, 
demanding, “Why are you letting one man 
take all the blame?”’’ That, according to testi- 
mony, was in essence the physical assault of 
another POW for which Garwood was found 
guilty. On the orders of the Vietnamese cap- 
tors, the beaten man was repeatedly verbally 
harangued by the very POWs who had taken 
part in the cat incident, and he died a short time 
thereafter. 

There is no doubt that Garwood interpreted 
for the enemy, but was that collaboration? Nor 
is there any doubt that he pushed another POW 
down in anger, but was it intentional physical 
assault? Or is it mere labeling? 

When the hostages came back from Iran, the 
country needed heroes, and they were made 
heroes. The entire country joined in, just as 
they had done for the POW heroes who re- 
turned in 1973. When Private Garwood came 
back in 1979, alone, apparently an example 
was needed. If the Marine Corps let him go 
unpunished, the reasoning went, how could 
they maintain discipline during wartime? The 
fact is that the official policy in 1973 was that 
no returned POW held in Southeast Asia 
would have charges preferred against him by 
the government for his behavior while a cap- 
tive. However, individual POWs could prefer 
charges against other POWs, if they chose todo 
so. Two senior POWs in fact did so in 1973, but 
the charges against the eleven men they accused 
of collaboration (two were officers) were im- 
mediately dropped after one man committed 
suicide rather than face the charges and more 
years in prison. 

It is noteworthy, I believe, that the charges 
against Garwood were not initiated by any of 
the former POWs held with him in Vietnam. 
Although they did not necessarily condone 
some of Garwood’s actions, many of them were 
quite vocal in expressing their opinions that to 


try Garwood was unequal justice, since almost 
every man held in Southeast Asia found that he 
was made to do something that could have been 
labeled as collaboration. The eleven men pre- 
viously accused in 1973 had all had the charges 
against them dropped. I firmly believe that 
Garwood would never have faced court-martial 
had he been allowed by North Vietnam to re- 
turn with the other men in 1973. 

According to his own words—a story which 
is difficult to discount—Robert Garwood was 
“‘ordered”’ to learn the Vietnamese language to 
survive. When he finally returned 14 years 
later, this ability became a liability instead of 
an asset. He survived to be court-martialed.He 
is a survivor and yet a victim, much like the 
treatment accorded many rape victims. The 
celebrated kidnap victim/‘‘collaborator” Pa- 
tricia Hearst was also a survivor as well as a 
victim. 


In closing, the question is again 
posed: When one is subjected to extreme stress, 
does one really have free will, or should coer- 


cive persuasion relieve one from the responsi- 
bility for acting in a manner that ordinarily 
would be considered criminal behavior? Clear- 
ly, an individual can control some of his reac- 
tions and actions. It is equally clear that there is 
a limit to the degree of control which one can 
exercise. Where do we draw the line—or can a 
hard line be drawn at all? Under circumstances 
such as those experienced by Robert Garwood, 
can an individual separate right from wrong? 
Our research as well as the testimony of the 
POWs who took the stand against Garwood 
show that there is absolutely no way to adhere 
toa strict interpretation of the Military Code of 
Conduct in a situation like that which they 
experienced. In fact, shortly after the return of 
our prisoners of war in 1973 achange was made 
in teaching the code. It is now instructed that 
military persons . “will give name, rank, 
serial number, and birthdate”’...and then... 
“resist to the best of one’s ability.’’ Perhaps 





Garwood really did resist to the best of his 
ability. 

There continue to be reports that some of out 
men are still to this day, 18 years later, being 
held POW in Southeast Asia. As of August 
1982, there had been 426 live sighting reports 
since our 566 men were released in 1973. These 
reports would bear investigation, except that 
there is as yet no way to investigate the matte 
thoroughly (although a group of mercenaries 
sent into Laos recently tried and failed). One 
recent report from a Vietnam refugee was thata 
number of our pilots are still being held in 
Laos to teach their pilots how to fly the planes 
we left behind. Stull another report states thata 
Scandinavian construction crew in North Viet- 
nam recently saw a road gang made up of 
American prisoners. The crew members were 
told to leave the area immediately, and as they 
left, one prisoner was reported to have shouted, 


Notes 


1. The San Diego Center for Prisoner of War Studies, a joint 
Army, Navy 


tember 1978 


Marine Corps activity, was disestablished in Sep 
The medical follow-up of former Navy POWs has 
continued for a second five-year period, however, with annual 
Navy 


Follow-up studies of the 


medical follow-ups being done at the Aerospace Medical 


Institute (NAMI 
hostages held by Ivan are also being undertaken at NAMI 


Pensacola, Florida 
Ihe Stockholm syndrome first received widespread public 
attention through media coverage of a bank robbery in Stockholm 
in 1974. When the robbery attempt miscarried, the robber retreated 
with hostages to the bank vault where he barracaded himself and 
attempted to barter the hostages’ lives for a series of demands. To 


THE CODE OF CONDUCT: 
A GUIDE TO MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL RICHARD E. PORTER 


R. Edna Hunter's article raises some inter 
esting questions about free will and the 
ability of captives to distinguish rightful ac- 
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“Tell the world about us!”’ 

If and when these men finally come home, if 
they ever do, are we going to court-martial 
them for aiding the enemy? I feel very strongly 
that the Robert Garwood case was not quite as 
black and white as many would have us believe, 
and the issue of coercive persuasion as a defense 
to criminal liability is not yet resolved. Also, 
the decision of the Marine Corps courts-martia] 
board is still being reviewed, so the final out- 
come of Garwood’s trial is enigmatic. 

One point is, at least in my mind, very clear: 
The issues raised by the Garwood case are real 
and compelling ones that have wide applica- 
bility. In a world where armed violence plays 
an uncomfortably large role and terrorist kid- 
nappings and detentions have become a rou- 
tine fact of life, we ignore them at our peril. 


United States International University 
San Diego, California 


the astonishment of the authorities, police spike microphones 
tapped into the vault revealed considerable affection for the robber 
by at least one hostage. The captives subsequently went to the 
defense of the very person who had threatened their lives; they also 
exchanged letters with him and visited him in jail. This process of 
transference had been mentioned much earlier in the research litera 


ture on brainwashing, prior to the Stockholm incident 


Editor's note: This article is adapted from a paper presented at the 
89th annual American Psychological Association Convention in 


Los Angeles, California, on 24 August 1981 


tion during hostile captivity. She poses the fol- 
lowing questions: ‘“‘When one is subjected to 


extreme stress, does one really have free will, o1 
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should coercive persuasion relieve one from the 
responsibility for acting in a manner that ordi- 
narily would be considered criminal behav- 
ior?’’ Referring to Private First Class Robert 
Garwood, Patricia Hearst, and the Korean 
turncoat experiences, she suggests that some 
“‘threshold’’ may exist where harsh treatment 
of captives blurs their ability to distinguish 
right from wrong. The major issue Dr. Hunter 
raises is whether captives “‘step”’ or are ‘““‘pushed”’ 
across this threshold. 

Dr. Hunter suggests that the captor may be 
able to push captives beyond the threshold. She 
affords the captor much greater influence over 
the captive than the military services have ac- 
knowledged. She asserts that the captor can, 
acting beyond the captive’s ability to influence 
events in any significant way, determine who 
gets favored treatment, who survives, and, to 
some extent, who will be welcomed home as 
heroes or collaborators. She also implies that 
strict interpretation of the Code of Conduct’s 


guidance contributes toa captive’s difficulty by 


confronting him with obligations that may be 
humanly impossible to meet. This implication 
is tied to the inferred conclusion that any cap- 
tive can be “broken’”’ regardless of the code’s 
dictates. While there may be some truth in each 
of these premises, there is also some omission 
and misinterpretation. 

To support her thesis, Dr. Hunter presumes 
that one’s ability to determine rightful action is 
closely tied to his psychological state and thus 
susceptible to prolonged psychological stress. 
She justifies this assump ion by noting that the 
American Psychiatric Association has recently 
recognized a new category of mental disorder 
called ‘“‘Chronic Post-Traumatic Stress Dis- 
order.’’ Partially based on conclusions from 
Vietnam prisoner-of-war (POW) studies, this 
category represents the “‘cluster of symptoms 
resulting from a psychologically traumatic 
event, such as coercive persuasion (brainwash- 
ing) or being held captive or hostage, that is 
outside the range of usual human experience.” 

Dr. Hunter does not present sufficient evi- 


dence in her article to support what may be a 
plausible thesis. Her thesis appears to offer 
some explanation for the conduct of PFC Gar- 
wood, Patty Hearst, and the Korean turncoats 
but does not explain the conduct of the great 
majority of POWs and hostages who honora- 
bly survived harsh captivities and steadfastly 
refused to cooperate voluntarily with the cap- 
tor. The possibility exists that Garwood and 
the others may have cooperated with the enemy 
because they did not understand their moral 
obligation to resist or lacked the proper train- 
ing on how to conduct themselves. It is also 
possible that they lacked the character to stand 
by their moral responsibilities in the face of 
mental and physical punishment. There is 
ample evidence in the experiences of Korean 
POWs to support both of these possibilities. 
Finally, the whole issue of free will and the 
ability to determine rightful action may be bet- 
ter addressed in terms of moral responsibility. 
Dr. Hunter admits that acceptance of her thesis 
will inevitably require an ethical and moral 
judgment. 

Moral responsibility is outlined by the code. 
It provides the goal and general guidance for 
all military captives. It is founded on the most 
honored values of the military profession and 
the principle of eternal free will. In a hostile 
captivity, these two concepts provide the cap- 
tive the ability to distinguish right from wrong. 
It permits them to disassociate forced external 
compliance from voluntary internal acceptance. 
It places responsibility for crossing the thresh- 
old with the captive and not the captor. 

There are few military documents more 
widely interpreted and perhaps more profoundly 
misunderstood than the code. To some it is a 
new set of commandments to be rigidly fol- 
lowed. To others, it is a set of philosophical 
guidelines that point the way but do not plot 
the course. All the services have officially ac- 
knowledged that the code is a moral guide, yet 
many officers and enlisted personnel still per- 
ceive it as a directive or a legally enforceable 
standard. 





In order to propose an alternative to Dr. 
Hunter’s thesis, it is necessary to clarify the 
code’s objectives, its role in outlining moral 
responsibility, and its contribution to protect- 
ing personal values and free will. Key to any 
such discussion, however, is the forthright ac- 
ceptance by the reader that the code is a moral 
guide and not a vehicle for judgment or retri- 
bution. Recognizing the service affiliation of 
the majority of the readers, the subject is ap- 
proached using an Air Force interpretation of 
the code. 

The U.S. Air Force has taken the formal po- 
sition that the code is comprised of its spirit 
and intent and its supporting guidelines. The 
spirit and intent or goal is simply to Survive 
with Honor. The guidelines are the articles of 
the code applicable in wartime and the ex- 
panded guidance provided for peacetime.! The 
services’ responsibilities for preparing their 
personnel for possible captivity are properly 
limited to explaining to them their individual 
moral obligations under the code and provid- 
ing them adequate guidance and training to 
meet those obligations. 

Moral responsibility relates to how well a 
captive lives up to the tenets of the code. It is 
primarily the product of the captive’s will and 
determination rather than of the captor’s mal- 
treatment. The key concern is not the number 
of violations of the code but how hard each 
captive tried to meet his or her moral obliga- 
tions. One of the complex and unfortunate 
characteristics of modern captivity is that there 
are too few black and white alternatives open to 
the captive. The captor’s motivations and the 
circumstances of detention, especially in peace- 
time, are so diverse that attempting to follow a 
rigid interpretation of the code can work un- 
realistic results which are unwarranted by the 
code’s goal to Survive with Honor. It is inter- 
esting to note that the three USAF hostages in 
Iran admirably met their moral responsibilities 
yet followed separate courses of resistance. 
Each determined proper conduct based on 
slightly different interpretations of the code’s 
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guidance and their individual situations. 

One of the common arguments made against 
the code is that it provides the captor a lever 
with which to “‘break”’ the captive. In the case 
of a determined captor, it often asks the captive 
to resist beyond human limits. Dr. Hunter 
notes that virtually any POW can be “‘broken.”’ 
The services accept that any captive, submitted 
to sufficient physical and mental stress, can be 
forced to comply with a captor’s demands 
against his or her will. It is an improper con- 
clusion, however, to assert that captives having 
resisted to their full ability but forced to submit 
have been “‘broken”’ and have violated the code. 
This again attaches to the code the quality of a 
strict legal standard rather than a flexible 
moral guide. It suggests that the captive has 
been forever pushed across the threshold of vol- 
untary compliance. The code is not a bridge 
that can be burned. It is always “‘there”’ as is the 
moral obligation to follow it. The captor may 
“bend” his prisoners but not involuntarily 
‘““‘break”’ them. A captor may force conduct ona 
prisoner, butas long as the prisoner resists and 
is not a volunteer, he has not been broken. 

In this light, it is difficult for the services to 
address the question of free will outside the 
context of moral responsibility. First, the services 
are strongly attached to the code for no less rea- 
son than that it is based on the cherished con- 
cepts of duty, honor, country. Second, expe- 
rience indicates that the code’s positive aspects 
far outweigh its negative ones or the prospect 
of no code at all. Finally, the code may offer the 
best assurance that crossing the “threshold” 
requires voluntariness, nota forced submission. 

This latter prospect can be better explored if 
we presume that the roots of one’s ability to 
distinguish right from wrong are in the belief 
structure or system of values that provides the 
underlying basis for all personal decision- 
making. There has been enough work done in 
cognitive processes to justify this approach. 
The actual processes are too complex and too 


speculative to detail here, but generically we 


can say that individuals who act contrary to 
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their belief structure induce varying levels of 
guilt and anxiety with which they must subse- 
quently deal. The induced stress can vary 
widely, depending on such factors as the degree 
of divergence from one’s beliefs, the severity of 
the threatened punishment, the attractiveness 
of the promised reward, or the inability to 
choose between alternatives. Whether compli- 
ance is forced or voluntary, captives will exper- 
ience psychological stress unless they have al- 
tered their belief structure to match the captor’s 
own concepts of right and wrong. 
Traditionally, Communist interrogators have 


been adept at exploiting this psychological 
phenomenon in their efforts to gain informa- 
tion and use their captives politically. Simply, 
the process involves continually confronting 
the captive with Hobson’s choice of refusing 
the captor’s demands and receiving “external” 
punishment or complying with them and in- 


ducing “‘internal’”’ punishment. For the inter- 
rogator, the grand prize is the captive’s volun- 
tary submission and cooperation. This objec- 
tive goes far beyond forced compliance. It en- 
tails a conscious attack on the captive’s belief 
structure. The common technique is to use 
moral arguments, which if accepted will alter 
the captives’ value systems and subsequently 
their concepts of right and wrong. In reality, 
success has been extremely difficult to achieve 
without the conscious and voluntary coopera- 
tion of the captive. 

A serious attempt was made in Southeast 
Asia to alter the belief structures of a select 
group of American POWs. Despite some of the 
most brutal treatment ever suffered by U.S. cap- 
tives, the effort failed, primarily because the 
captives refused to alter their existing concepts 
of right and wrong and continued to resist the 
captor’s every attempt. In this endeavor, the 
captor appeared capable of inducing traumatic 
psychological stresses within each captive for 
considerable periods of time but was not able to 
force compliance except with the continual 
threat or use of punishment. The determined 
and successful effort of this select group of 


POWs suggests that crossing the threshold is 
the captive’s personal decision—an act of free 
will. 

Although we know little about what happens 
at the threshold, we can logically presume that 
voluntarily crossing it requires the individuals 
to alter their belief structures more in line with 
that of the captor’s in order to reduce the psy- 
chological stresses induced by their actions. 
One of the important functions of the code is to 
help captives preserve their belief structures 
regardless of the mental and physical pressures 
placed on them. The code offers in succinct 
language an indelible standard of right and 
wrong based on the very values the captive has 
sworn to uphold. Moral responsibility does not 
turn on a single event or an outwardly forced 
act. It is a state of mind not always revealed by 
the captive’s actions. The code seeks to preserve 
and strengthen free will, not constrain o1 
weaken it. 

How does one fulfill moral responsibility 
without established guidance as to what one’s 
obligations are? The answer is with great diffi- 
culty and considerable uncertainty. The civil- 
ian hostages in Iran had no such guidance, and 
their experiences indicate that individually 
and collectively they paid a higher price than 
their military colleagues. They did so precisely 
because they, as civilians, lacked a consensus as 
to what constituted proper conduct. Each had 
to probe the ‘“‘mine field of survival and per- 
sonal dignity” using intuition. Each had to 
agonize over which of the captor’s demands 
justified compliance and which did not. De- 
mands determined as justified by one hostage 
were viewed by others as demoralizing and un- 
acceptable. Military hostages appear to have 
had a discernible advantage because they un- 
derstood their overall moral responsibility and 
could channel their efforts accordingly. In 
light of the Iranian experience, the State De- 
partment has recently published moral guide- 
lines for its foreign service personnel to use in 
future hostage situations. 








Tus discussion suggests an al- 
ternative hypothesis to the one proposed by Dr. 
Hunter. The relationship between moral re- 
sponsibility and criminal culpability is inexact 
and is largely shaped by judgments regarding 
the presence or absence of free will. Specific 
conduct is morally unacceptable if the individ- 
ual’s undesirable conduct was undertaken vol- 
untarily. Itcould also be criminally culpable if 
the act violated appropriate legal statutes and 
the individual possessed the requisite state of 
mind. The loss of one’s ability to determine 
rightful action indicates either the altering of 
the individual’s belief structure or a deteriora- 
tion of one’s mental capabilities. Morally un- 
desirable conduct may or may not warrant le- 
gal action depending on the requirements of 
the law for prosecution, but it is fair to say that 
legal prosecution always consists of morally 
undesirable conduct. The requirements for le- 
gal prosecution exceed those for morally ac- 
ceptable conduct. 

The majority of experience indicates that in- 
ducing changes in a captive’s belief structure 


requires considerable effort by the captor and 


may even be impossible without the individ- 
ual’s cooperation. The code when properly 
understood and followed makes the captive’s 
belief structure increasingly resistant to any 
external efforts to alter it. Under the code, the 
individual never loses free will. The military, 


therefore, often has difficulty understanding 


Notes 


1. The Air Force has long been concerned about the suitability of 
the Articles of the Code of Conduct in peacetime hostile detentions 
and has published expanded guidance. The most recent policy 


guidance, 23 July 1982, expands the code’s guidance to cover illegal 
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how captives can enjoy excessive privileges de- 
nied their comrades without voluntarily sur- 
rendering their moral obligations under the 
code. If they are incapable of knowing that 
such acceptance is wrong, wouldn't this indi- 
cate a major deterioration of their mental state 
and be easily discernible by other abnormal 
behavior? Wouldn't these individuals require 
major psychological treatment when they re- 
turn from captivity? Itis hoped that Dr. Hunter 
and her colleagues will be able to shed more 
light on these questions. Until then, it is diffi- 
cult to ignore past experience, which says that 
captives who enjoy spec ial favors denied then 
comrades have generally earned them. It is dif- 
ficult to accept such favors without also forfeit- 
ing moral responsibility. 

In her article, Dr. Hunter has shown a keen 
knack for highlighting the really tough ques- 
tions. This review suggests only a few answers 
while raising more questions, and it may en- 
courage others to join the discussion. Today, 
hostile captivity is a dynamic problem that is 
becoming increasingly complex and difficult. 
Hostile revolutionary governments and terror- 
ist groups are confronting military captives 
with major new challenges. These challenges 
demand moral guidance that is flexible and 
suited to both armed and subnational conflict. 
Such guidance can come only with an enlight- 
ened application of the Code of Conduct and a 
much deeper understanding of the whole cap- 
tivity problem. 

Hq USAF 


hostile detentions by foreign governments and terrorist grouy 
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commentary 


To encourage reflection and debate on articles appearing in the Review, the Editor welcomes 
replies offering timely, cogent comment to be presented in this department from time 
to time. Although content will tend to affect length and format of responses, they should 
be kept as brief as possible, ideally within a maximum 500 words. The Review reserves the pre- 
rogative to edit or reject all submissions and to extend to the author the opportunity to respond. 





ON POLAND AND PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


P. H. Bering 


AS A CLOSE neighbor to Poland, I read ‘““The 
Restoration of Control in Poland”’ with more 
than ordinary interest.* The article is an excel- 
lent contribution to the understanding of the 
present Polish situation. The closing remarks, 
however, seem to be especially pertinent, not 
only to conditions in my unfortunate neigh- 
boring country butalso to the present stage of 
the evolution of human conflict in general. 

Our era is one of psychological warfare by 
means of subversion and extremist-terrorism 
against populations not yet subject to Soviet 
control; but mostly by means of absolute con- 
trol of news media and police-terrorism against 
populations that have given in to the crusade of 
Soviet imperialism. 

In this struggle, the Roman Catholic Church 
and many other religious and spiritual move- 
ments and organizations may well play a role 
of decisive importance. As Major Hasek puts it: 


*Major John Hasek, The Royal Canadian Regiment, “The Res- 
toration of Control in Poland,” Air University Review, July- 
August 1982, pp. 68-71 
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“The long-term struggle in Poland is not for 
democracy or for freer trade unions; it is be- 
tween the Roman Catholic Church and the 
secular church of Russian communism, and 
ultimately it is for the survival of the Poles as a 
nation.” (p. 71) Not only the Poles, I might 
add. It is no coincidence that in Russia reli- 
gious people and religious organizations out- 
side KGB control are persecuted and repressed 
witha fury out of all proportion to their appar- 
ent political importance. This significant fact 
is amply documented but is generally over- 
looked by the Western public and media.'! This 
neglect is probably due to the fact that the great 
majority of the Western public is epistemolog- 
ically founded in the same coarse materialism 
that is the basis of Soviet communism. 

To my mind there is no doubt that the strug- 
gle first and foremost is a spiritual one. This is 
one of the reasons why psychological warfare 
has such a decisive importance; another ob- 
vious reason being the development of new 
means of communication. The main objectives 
of the armed forces are to ensure that the strug- 











gle remains at the spiritual / psychological level 
and to deny the Soviets the opportunity to draw 
political advantages from their vast military 
potential. 

One practical consequence of this is that 
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KGB-controlled official Soviet church has a 
very large influence in such international or- 
ganizations as the World Council of Churches. 

In a defensive situation, one should keep the 
enemy busy with something else! 


governments in the free world should do all 
they possibly can to give support to the reli- 


Aalborg, Denmark 


Note 
1. See, for example 
(Beersheba, Israel 


gious groups working in Communist territory— 


protest when arrests are made and direct finan- Thomas and Bianca Adler, Live Not by Lies 


cial aid whenever it is desirable and politically 


possible. Needless to say, this must be done 


P. H. Bering is Chairman of the Danish Institute for Critical Peace 


with due consideration of the fact that the Research, Aalborg, Denmark 


Airpower Research Institute 


Airpower Research Institute (ARI), a part of the Air University Center 
for Aerospace Doctrine, Research, and Education, is recruiting military 
and civilian research associates for the 1983-84 academic year. 

ARI began operation in October 1981. Its primary purpose is to pro- 
duce detailed background studies and monographs that can address fun- 
damental issues affecting the Air Force. Its efforts are focused on: (1) past, 
present, and future air power employment concepts in terms of doctrine, 
strategy, and technology; (2) technical, politico-economic, and military 
trends that can contribute to the long-range planning efforts of the USAI 
and its component elements; and (3) military professionalism and the 
challenges of military officership in a changing environment. The unify- 
ing theme is the search for more effective Air Force war-fighting capabili- 
ules across the spectrum of conflict. 

ARI is a predominantly blue-suit organization that seeks to bridge the 
gap between the operational Air Force and thorough academic research 
The majority of ARI researchers are one-year military research associates 
(sponsored by a major command, the Air Staff, or some other Air Force 
organization); four officers serve a full three-year tour, and four civilian 
research associates complete one- or two-year research projects of interest 
to the Air Force. These military résearch associates have the opportunity to 
satisfy a professional military education requirement. Interested officers 
may complete a specially tailored program leading to the award of an 
ARI-designated Air Command and Staff College or Air War College 
diploma. 

For more information about the Airpower Research Institute, call 205- 
293-5202 (AU TOVON 875-5202) or write to Colonel Kenneth J. Alnwick, 
AWC. EDY, Maxwell AFB, AL 36112. 
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VIETNAM: 
WHAT MANNER OF WAR? 


DR. RUSSELL F. WEIGLEY 








T ISa heartening development that both the 
American public and the armed forces seem 
to be showing a new willingness to think about 


the Vietnam War and its meaning. It is not 
clear whether we have yet achieved a new and 
better understanding. 

For nearly a decade after American with- 
drawal from Vietnam, the principal inclina- 
tion even of the military was to repress the 
unpleasant Vietnam experience, to seek es- 





cape from the war’s various traumas by treating 
the unconventional conflict in Vietnam as a 
military aberration not likely to recur, while 
returning to preparations for supposedly more 
satisfactory kinds of conflict against major 
conventional military powers. The main trou- 
ble with this latter tendency is the likelihood 
that it is further unconventional wars in the 
Third World that are, in fact, more probable. 


N EVERTHELESS, the simple 
promise that we may be ready for renewed 
study of and thought about Vietnam has been 
more encouraging so far than the actual qual- 
ity of many of the new writings about the war. 
Michael Maclear’s The Ten Thousand Day 
War, for example, one of the most widely her- 
alded of the new books, is also one of the most 
acute disappointments.} Labeled by its pub- 
lisher as “‘the first authoritative, documentary 
account of the Vietnam War, bringing together 
the testimony of the principals of both sides as 
well as vividly telling the stories of the combat- 
ants, and including material based on exclu- 
sive interviews,” it is indeed based on a wide 
variety of testimony from major participants 
on both sides. But the testimony and the narra- 
tive and analysis rise too rarely above the inher- 
ent limitations of television journalism. This 
is NOt surprising, since the origins of the book 
lie in a Thames television series; but a book 
might have permitted something more than 
the brief vignettes that are the staple of television. 

Sull, greater depth rarely appears. For ex- 
ample, neither moral insensitivity nor a hawk- 
ish attitude toward the war is required to 
arouse qualms about the single-dimensional 
quality of Maclear’s account of one of the ma- 
jor incidents of war protest at home, the Kent 
State shootings, when we are told no more than 
that: 
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On 4 May the Ohio National Guard, with loaded 
rifles, surrounded the campus at Kent State. As 
the guardsmen lined up on a slope overlooking 
the massed group of young demonstrators, a wit- 
ness recalls a sudden volley of fire: Some kid 
yelled, “These are live bullets,”’ and this guy says 
“My God, this girl is hurt’ and he picks her up 
and she has this bloody spot on her jacket and 
there was blood coming out of her mouth 

Four students had been shot dead, two of them 
girls. Eleven others lay bleeding: a scene of car- 
nage on green lawns. In a sorrow that reached 
across America, the father of one dead girl said, 
“My child was nota bum." Within a few days 450 


colleges closed in protest. (p. 297) 


There is nota word about the obscene insults 
that were being chanted at the young, nervous, 
inadequately trained guardsmen. Maclear’s ver- 
sion reflects as litthe comprehension as the 
equally young and immature protesting stu- 
dents showed at the time that most Americans 
can hardly be expected to be goaded indefi- 
nitely by insults to their country without being 
provoked into occasional violent outbursts. 
The students were not bums, but they were 
recklessly inviting trouble. The shooting was 
wrong, indefensible, an outrage; but the cir- 
cumstances were not so simple as the book 
would make them. 

For all its variety of testimony, there is in fact 
an overarching simplicity about The Ten Thou- 
sand Day War. Yet the simplicity is also the 
root of such strength as the book attains, and it 
offers the main reason why the book has to be 
taken seriously despite its flaws. The simple 
unifying threat is the idea of the inexorability 
of the triumph of Vietnamese nationalism 
against any intruders: Japanese, French, or 
American. The Canadian author regards Ho 
Chi Minh as the unchallengeable embodiment 
of that Vietnamese nationalism. Any Vietnam- 
ese rival to Ho was by definition a doubtful 


patriot, no matter what his pretensions. Any- 


one who questioned Ho’s leadership in effect 





+Michael Maclear, The Ten Thousand Day War: Vietnam: 1945-1975 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1981, $17.50), 368 pages. 
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questioned the Vietnamese people’s right to 
their own country. Because Vietnam obviously 
was and is their country; and because the Viet- 
namese were there to stay and any invader must 
eventually go home, Ho and his people were 
bound to prevail. These ideas are hardly new, 
but Maclear’s contacts with Vietnamese who 
fervently believe them permit him to advance 
the argument with considerable force and some- 
times with moving eloquence. 


[ mpvicrr in this argument, fur- 
thermore, is the belief that the struggles of the 
Viet Minh against the French and the Vietcong 
against the Americans were parts of a single 
war. With Maclear, this interpretation is not 
only implicit but explicit, and he draws fre- 
quent parallels between the French and Ameri- 
can experiences and argues that the Americans 
continually repeated the mistakes the French 
had already made. In perceiving the post- 
World War II conflicts in Vietnam as a single 
Ten Thousand Day War extending from 1945 
to 1975, Maclear shares common ground with 
the authors of an otherwise very different book, 
the first volume of the official Air Force history 
of the war, The Advisory Years to 1965, by 
Robert F. Futrell with the assistance of Martin 
Blumenson.+ By tracing in a wealth of detail 
events in Vietnam from 1945 onward, long be- 
fore the United States Air Force took on even an 
advisory role, the official historians also treat 
Ho Chi Minh’s struggle for leadership of his 


own kind of independent Vietnam as a contin- 
uous succession of episodes: the war against the 
French blending seamlessly into the war against 
Ngo Dinh Diem and his successors in South 
Vietnam in which the American military role 
became increasingly one uous and less 
merely advisory. 


Tue concept of a single Vietnam- 
ese struggle for independence in a continuous 
war, always at least a debatable concept, has 
become a renewed focus of controversy with the 
publication of On Strategy: A Critical Analysis 
of the Vietnam War by Colonel Harry G. 
Summers, Jr., of the Strategic Studies Institute 
at the Army War College.++ Making an impres- 
sive effort to define the place of the Vietnam 
War in the mainstream of military history and 
particularly to set the war’s strategy into the 
context of Clausewitzian strategic thought, Col- 
onel Summers argues that it is a historical error 
now as ‘t was a Strategic error during the war to 
regard the French and American wars in Viet- 
nam as a single, continuous conflict. 

Ho Chi Minh necessarily mounted the upris- 
ing against the French by unconventional 
means, following the model of Communist rev- 
olutionary war. But the United States in its 
Vietnam War, Colonel Summers 
committed the basic strategic error of begin- 
ning with the wrong answer to Carl von 
Clausewitz’s first question for statesmen and 
military commanders in any war, “‘to establish 


contends, 





+Robert F. Futrell with the assistance of Martin Blumenson, The 
United States Air Force in Southeast Asia: The Advisory Years to 1965 
(Washington, D.C.: Office of Air History, 1981, $15.00), 398 pages. 

+tHarry G. Summers, Jr.,On Strategy: A Critical Analysis of the Viet- 
nam War (Novato, California: Presidio Press, 1982, $12.95), 225 pages. 
Essentially the same work was also published in a limited-circulation 
edition as On Strategy: The Vietnam War in Context (Carlisle Barracks, 
Pennsylvania: Strategic Studies Institute, U.S. Army War College, n.d.), 
137 pages. A summary of its major arguments appeared as Harry G. 
Summers, Jr.,‘‘Vietnam Reconsidered,’”’ The New Republic, July 12, 1982, 


pp. 25-31. 








... the kind of war on which they are embark- 
ing; neither mistaking it for, nor trying to turn 
it into, something that is alien to its nature.””! 
Mesmerized by Nikita S. Khrushchev’s proc- 
lamation of “wars of national liberation”’ and 
caught up in the fascination with unconven- 
tional war that marked the early 1960s and 
especially the military attitudes of the John F. 
Kennedy administration, American strategists 
assumed that the conflict in Vietnam was a new 
kind of war and sought to fight the war in terms 
of Khrushchev’s paradigm, as on our part a 
counterinsurgency struggle. But in fact, Sum- 
mers argues, not only was guerrilla insurrec- 
tion an old rather than a new kind of war to 
begin with, but altogether the Vietnam Wai 
could and should have been waged by the 
United States in accordance with the classical 
principles of war. The final triumph of North 
Vietnam in 1975, resembling the German blitz- 
krieg of 1940 more than any unconventional 
mode of war, revealed the true nature of the 
conflict that the Vietnamese Communists had 
been waging against the United States from the 
beginning of the American phase of the war. 
Colonel Summers poses a fundamental ques- 
tion for strategists and historians alike. If he is 
correct in his contention that the North Viet- 
namese waged primarily a classical kind of war 
with insurgency secondary against the Ameri- 
cans, then The Ten Thousand Day War, toa 
less conspicuous extent the first volume of the 
Air Force official history, and many othet 
books about the Vietnam War are as wrong in 
their diagnosis of the nature of the war as 
Summers thinks our basic strategy was—and 
therefore the country stands all the more in 
danger of repeating the error by misjudging the 
nature of some possibly similar future war. Did 
the Communist proclamation of wars of na- 
tional liberation so cast a spell over American 


policymakers and strategists that, believing 
they were fighting a new kind of war in Viet- 
nam, they ignored what was conventional in 
the conflict and therefore failed to apply basic 
principles of war? Does such a history as The 
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Ten Thousand Day War with its theme of the 
continuity of the Vietnamese war of national 
liberation from 1945 to 1975 tend to perpetuate 
the delusive spell? 

There is surely a degree of merit in Sum- 
mers’s interpretation. It is clear enough that 
some sort of bundle of misperceptions caused 
the Americans to ignore, if not the strategic 
profundities of Clausewitz, then at least the 
elementary principles of war. Here The Advi- 
sory Years to 1965 is helpful, because in this 
official history a theme yet more central than 
the continuity of the war from its French 
through its American advisory phases is the 
failure through the Americans’ advisory years 
to heed the principle of unity of command. 
Futrell and Blumenson are not so rash as to 
suggest that with the simple addition of unity 
of command the advisory process to 1965 might 
have been a success, which finally it was not; 
but their book strongly suggests that the lack of 
unity was severe enough to be a virtual guaran- 
tor of failure. 

For the first major Air Force unit to go to 
Vietnam, the chain of command was chaotic. 
Assigned to Vietnam late in 1961, the unit was 
Brigadier General Rollen H. Anthis’s 2d Ad- 
vanced Echelon (ADVON). In operational mat- 
ters, General Anthis was responsible to Pacific 
Air Forces (PACAF) and thence to the Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific (CINCPAC). For Ain 
Force administrative and logistical matters, 
however, and even for operational matters that 
could be construed as strictly Air Force, Anthis 
was responsible to Thirteenth Air Force. At the 
same time, Anthis was Air Force section chief 
of the Vietnam Military Assistance Advisory 
Group (MAAG). He wore his separate hat as 2d 
ADVON commander because by law MAAGs 
could not command operational forces; but 
despite the complexity added to the command 
structure so that Anthis could command opera- 
tions anyway, in the sequel he merely provided 
base logistic support to the principal Air Force 
operational activity at the time, Operation 
Farm Gate, without actually commanding it; 
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MAAG seemed to command Farm Gate after 
all, so far as these knots could be unraveled. 
The Military Assistance Command, Viet- 
nam (MACV), was created in February 1962 
largely to unscramble the perplexities, but it 
was not altogether helpful. General Anthis 
continued to represent both PACAF and Thir- 
teenth Air Force. Furthermore, MAAG/ Viet- 
nam continued in existence, and Brigadier 
General Robert R. Rowland replaced Anthis as 
MAAG chief of Air Force section, adding an- 
other complication. And as an example of the 
continuing anomalies, Air Force liaison offi- 
cers with Vietnamese army divisions instead oi: 


to MAAG. Toaggravate all the other command 
problems from the Air Force perspective, finally, 
neither MACV nor MAAG Vietnam ever in- 
cluded adequate Air Force representation; so the 
key Vietnam commands never fully appreciated 
what the Air Force might have contributed. 

It is possible, of course, that violating the 
principle of unity of command may have had 
many causes—such as traditional interservice 


jealousies—not at all connected with Colonel 
Summers’s idea that the whole nature of the 
Vietnam War was misperceived. Yet the official 


Air Force history seems to support consistently 
the implication that command arrangements 
went awry because Washington persisted in 
regarding the Vietnam War as a different kind 
of war from World War II or Korea and there- 
fore went on failing to do certain things that 
would probably have been done almost auto- 
matically if a mind-set attuned to the 1941-45 
and 1950-53 experiences could have been gener- 
ated. One such thing left undone was the crea- 
tion of a unified command located in the 
theater of war and possessing ample strategic 
and operational autonomy and ample repre- 
sentation of all the armed forces. Buta mind-set 
attuned to the World War II experience never 
developed in Washington during the course of 
the Vietnam War. Instead, command arrange- 
ments were improvised on the assumption that 
somehow this war was fundamentally different— 


and at the root of this assumption was the 
misperception focused on by Colonel Summers. 
Mesmerized by the faddish notion that the 
Communists were challenging us with a new 
kind of insurrectionary war, we neglected to 
install the kind of command system that Amer- 
ican experience would otherwise have de- 
manded as appropriate to any war. 

To say that the Vietnam War was not a 
wholly new kind of war, however, is not neces- 
sarily to deny that it was in important dimen- 
sions truly different after all. For example, Col- 
onel Summers in insisting that it was a mistake 
to regard the American phase of the Vietnam 
War as different in kind from World War II 
goes on toargue that it should have been possi- 
ble for our government to generate sustained 
public support for the struggle in Vietnam just 
as there had been such public support for 
World War II. He appears to be suggesting that 
it was largely a misguided public relations ap- 
proach that soured the public. 

In order to smooth our relations with the Ameri- 

can people we began to use euphemisms to hide 

the horrors of war. ... We did not kill the enemy, 
we “inflicted casualties’; we did not destroy 
things, we “neutralized targets.’’ These evasions 
allowed the notion to grow that we could apply 
military force in a sanitary and surgical manner. 

(pp. 35-36) . 

When it turned out that people died horribly 
nevertheless, Summers contends, then the 
American public felt betrayed and came to re- 
gard the war as perhaps the cruelest war ever. 
Yet Summers’s argument here is much too fa- 
cile. World War II generated sustained public 
support because it clearly involved vital na- 
tional interests, not because the public imag- 
ined that its killing was sanitary. World War II 
generated sustained public support also be- 
cause through most of it, there was visible prog- 
ress toward victory. No mere skill in public 
relations could have maintained support for 
the war in Vietnam when those crucial ingre- 
dients were missing. 

To be sure, Summers’s argument is that at 
least the second of the crucial ingredients, the 








visible progress toward victory, should not 
have been missing, if the war had been properly 
understood. If the American government had 
not been obsessed by the idea of a Communist 
revolutionary war and instead had recognized 
that it ought to have been applying classic stra- 
tegic principles, then the war could have been 
won. More specifically, Summers pursues his 
argument to suggest that to the extent that 
there were in fact elements of unconventional- 
ity in the Vietnam conflict, the South Vietnam- 
ese forces should have been assigned, and prop- 
erly prepared, to cope with subversion and in- 
surgency, while the American forces focused on 
fighting and defeating the enemy’s conven- 
tional forces and strategy. 

Naturally, Summers’s argument is a good 
deal more sophisticated than this brief sum- 
mary can suggest. His effort to perceive the 
Vietnam War within the whole context of mili- 
tary history and classic, particularly Clause- 
witzian, strategic thought is wholly admirable 
and merits careful study. And yet—I suspect 
that Michael Maclear’s The Ten Thousand 
Day War, notwithstanding its journalistic sim- 
plicities and its romanticization of Ho Chi 
Minh and his cause, comes closer to some basic 
truths about the Vietnam War than does Col- 
onel Summers’s much more rigorous probing. 
If the Vietnam War was nota wholly new kind 
of war for Americans, it was not by any means a 
repeat performance of World War II or Korea 
either, and thinking about it in classic Clause- 
witzian strategic terms would have produced 
no magical means to attaining American ob- 
jectives. In particular, Maclear is essentially 
correct in depicting Ho Chi Minh and his cause 
as embodying Vietnam nationalism. Even for 
as embodying Vietnamese nationalism. Even 
for those Vietnamese who fought against Ho, 
were fighting against part of themselves. The 
enemy with whom America contended in Viet- 
nam confronted us with what was for America 
a new kind of war after all—in that to win, it 
was the United States that would have had to 
dam up the flow of nationalism ina country so 
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distant that Americans could not remain indef- 
initely, yet if we failed not only to stop the flow 
but to dry up its source, the nationalism 
against which we contended would break free 
and then reach flood strength once more as 
soon as we departed. 

This review began by describing the new 
willingness to think about Vietnam exempli- 
fied by the recent books on the war as a hearten- 
ing development. Notwithstanding its large 
merits, however, Colonel Summers’s On Strat- 
egy represents almost a subtle kind of reversal 
of that willingness. In its insistence that the 
Vietnam War was after all a classical armed 
struggle to which the experiences of World 
War II directly applied and for which the 
United States should have developed a classi- 
cal, Clausewitzian strategy, the book looks not 
so much at the real war in Vietnam as at the war 
that the American armed forces would have 
liked it to be. There is, as I have conceded, a 
measure of truth in Summers'’s insistence that 
the Vietnam War was not a new kind of war; 
but the measure is not full enough to sustain 
the book. If we are not to repeat the mistakes of 
Vietnam, we must face up more candidly to 
what was distinctive about Vietnam among 
American wars and learn to deal better with the 
distinctive problems of revolutionary wars in 
the Third World. We must be sure we are not 
simply kidding ourselves when we dream up 
retrospective schemes whereby American pub- 
lic support for the war might have been sus- 
tained. We must be candid with ourselves par- 
ticularly about whether some other country’s 
nationalism can be redirected if not repressed 
and about whether the United States ought to 
try to do such a thing in the first place. 

As a corrective to some lines of wishful 
thinking into which Americans are especially 
liable to fall, The Ten Thousand Day War thus 
remains worth reading even if it will some- 
times infuriate the Air Force reader. Worth 
reading also, I must finally emphasize, is the 
first volume of the official Air Force history. 
Here the problem is not that the book will 
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infuriate but that it may prove sleep-inducing. 
The Advisory Years to 1965 bears the names of 
two authors who have often written with su- 
perb readability, even under the constraints of 
official history. But readability has somehow 
been squeezed out of this volume, and even the 
Air Force specialist in any given topic that it 
covers will have to force himself to stay with it. 
Nevertheless, staying with it will be rewarded. 
In its analysis of the repetitive, endless frustra- 
tion of the early years of American involvement 
in Vietnam—in its unblinking analysis of 
American mistakes, partly, of course, those of 
ignoring classical principles of war, but in 
large part also those of trying to wrestle the 
Vietnam War intoa classical American concep- 
tion of war and failing—the Air Force volume 
is exactly the sort of hard look at unpleasant 
truths that we need. We can hope, however, 
that subsequent volumes of official history can 
continue to look hard without requiring the 
reader to work quite so hard in overcoming 
stylistic deficiencies. 


A HIGHLY detailed reference 
volume anda very different type from those so 
far reviewed is Shelby L. Stanton’s Vietnam 
Order of Battle.t It should prove exceedingly 
useful, nevertheless, to those who in the future 
try to take a hard, analytical look at the military 
history of Vietnam but want to make sure that 
they keep their facts straight. The compiler, a 
retired Army captain and Vietnam veteran of 
the 82d Airborne Division, emphasizes identi- 


fying and summarizing the Vietnam service 
records of Army units, but he includes data on 
all military units, the other American armed 
forces as well as allied forces, that made up the 
anti-Communist order of battle. He includes 
maps of deployment locations, illustrations of 
badges and insignia both official and unoffi- 
cial, and pictures of and data concerning 
weapons and equipment. Where appropriate, 
the units and their dates and places of deploy- 
ment are carried down to the company level. 
All major code names of operations are de- 
fined, and so are many military acronyms and 
colloquialisms of the war era—a valuable con- 
tribution in itself, because making sense of the 
slang and jargon of the war will be a daunting 
task for future historians. 

Not since World War I has an order of battle 
publication been part of the official history 
programs of the American armed forces. When 
working on World War II history, I have often 
wished for a reference work on that war com- 
parable to Stanton’s on Vietnam. Vietnam 
Order of Battle may look at first glance like a 
coffee-table book or “‘buff’s”” book; but the his- 
torians and military analysts who we hope are 
about to expand further the serious study of the 
war ought to leave their libraries’ copies of it 
dog-eared. 

Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Notes 

1. Carl von Clausewitz, On War, edited and translated by Michael 
Howard and Peter Paret (Princeton University Press, 1976), Book I, 
Chapter 1, p. 88. 





{Shelby L. Stanton, Vietnam Order of Battle (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
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HOLLYWOOD AND VIETNAM 


DR. LAWRENCE H. SUID 


Doses World War II and Korea, Viet- 
nam has not provided Hollywood any 
great stories of aerial combat. Perhaps the 
planes flew too fast, the targets lacked apparent 
significance, the dogfights ended too quickly. 
Whatever the reasons, no epic movies por- 
trayed the Air Force in glorious battle ove1 
Vietnam as did Air Force (1943), Twelve O’ 
Clock High (1950), and The McConnell Story 
(1955) for the earlier wars. Instead, the air wat 
in Southeast Asia has provided only prisoners 
of war (POWs) as subjects for Hollywood to use 
in making a comment on the American expe- 
rience in Vietnam. 

Limbo (1973), released just as the POWs re- 
turned from North Vietnam, focused on fliers’ 
wives waiting for news of their husbands lost in 
combat. Rolling Thunder (1977), the first film 
dealing with Vietnam to reach the screen fol- 
lowing the tradiuonal waiting period Holly- 
wood has observed after every war, told the 
story of a returned POW who wreaks ven- 
geance on a gang of thugs who have brutalized 
and robbed him and killed his wife and son. 
Most recently, Clint Eastwood's Firefox (1982) 


portrayed the actor/director as a former POW 


suffering from post-Vietnam stress syndrome 
and pressed into service to steal a top-secret 
Russian fighter. 

To Hollywood, the allegedly unfaithful 
wives of POWs, the mental aberrations that the 
men suffered as a result of their experiences in 
captivity, and their antisocial behavior on re- 
turning home symbolized the perceptions 
Americans came to have of the war. Except for 
John Wayne’s The Green Berets (1968), film- 
makers have chosen to portray only the worst 
things real and imagined, and usually imag- 
ined, about Vietnam and the men who fought 
there. But even before most people concluded 
that the United States was losing the war, Hol- 


lywood had little reason to make pro-Vietnam, 
wartime propaganda movies as it had done 
during World War II and Korea. 

The growing controversies surrounding the 
war and the televised combat every evening 
during dinner made any combat movie a poor 
financial risk. In addition, the possibility of a 
negotiated settlhement meant that any film in 
production would immediately become obso- 
lete. As a result, only John Wayne supported 
his views of the war by making a movie about 
Vietnam while the fighting continued. 

Writing to Lyndon Johnson in 1965, Wayne 
told the President it was “‘extremely important 
that not only the people of the United States 
but those all over the world should know why it 
is necessary for us to be there. . . . The most 
effective way to accomplish this is through the 
motion picture medium.” He explained to 
Johnson that the 

kind of a picture that will help our cause through- 

out the world [would] tell the story of our fight- 

ing men in Vietnam with reason, emotion, char- 

acterization and action. We mean to do it in a 

manner that will inspire a patriotic attitude on 

the part of fellow-Americans—a feeling which 
we have always had in this country in the past 
during times of stress and trouble. 

Wayne himself freely admitted that in mak- 
ing The Green Berets he was doing more than 
playing his usual soldier role. He saw his work 
as “‘an American film about American boys 
who were heroes over there. In that sense, it was 
propaganda.” But it was propaganda for a dif- 
ferent kind of war than Wayne had fought in 
his earlier movies, the good guys versus the bad 
buys with the good guys winning in the last 
reel. In Vietnam, the United States had become 
the powerful bad guy picking a fight with the 
small, weak guy. 

To solve this dilemma, Wayne became the 
leader of a Special Forces unit that is ultimately 
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surrounded by an overwhelming Vietcong force. 
The resulting siege resembles a typical John 
Wayne Western with an Air Force gunship rep- 
resenting the cavalry. Wayne’s ultimate failure 
to create the patriotic feeling of the triumph of 
good over evil and find a meaningful direction 
for his movie is best symbolized by the closing 
scene in which he tells a Vietnamese orphan: 
“You're what it’s all about”’ as they walk intoa 
sun that sets in the east, into the South China 
Sea, rather than in the west. 

Despite its lack of drama or visual excellence 
and burdened with almost universally bad re- 
views, The Green Berets enjoyed success at the 
box office. Nevertheless, no other filmmaker 
took a chance that a Vietnam combat story 
would appeal to audiences either during the 
war or in the years immediately following the 
American withdrawal from Vietnam. In fact, 
Limbo (1973) was the only other major Holly- 
wood movie to explore any aspect of the Amer- 
ican experience in Southeast Asia until 1977. 

Limbo attempted to make an antiwar state- 
ment by focusing on POW wives as victims of 
the Vietnam conflict. Not knowing when or if 
they would ever see their husbands again, the 
women find themselves shunted aside by a 
seemingly unfeeling Air Force while caught up 
in their own desires to live normal lives. The 
Air Force refused to have anything to do with 
the production, claiming POW wives seldom 
committed the infidelities dramatized on the 
screen. The service further argued that the 
completed movie would immediately be spir- 
ited off to Hanoi for showing to the POWs, 
thereby affecting their morale. The film itself 
suffered an unlamented demise, not so much 
because of its dramatic shortcomings as be- 
cause its release coincided with the repatriation 
of the POWs in early 1973. 

Ironically, Limbo made a direct visual con- 
nection to the first Vietnam film to appear in 
the postwar period, Rolling Thunder. Limbo 
ended in a freeze frame of a returned POW 
reaching down an airplane ramp to greet his 
wife while her lover watches from the shadows. 


Rolling Thunder opens with an Air Force of- 
ficer disembarking froma plane to greet his wife 
after eight years in captivity. The officer, played 
by William Devane, becomes the symbol for the 
destructive impact that the war had on indi- 
viduals and the nation. On his first night 
home, as he tries to comprehend the changes in 
his wife—her job, miniskirt, and bralessness— 
she informs him that she has been with another 
man and wants a divorce. The film explains 
Devane’s apparent lack of reaction, either of 
pain or of anger, by juxtaposing scenes of North 
Vietnam torture sessions with a scene of his 
demonstrating to his wife’s lover the tech- 
niques used by his captors. 

The impact of his captivity is even more fully 
illustrated when he is brutalized by a gang of 
Mexican-Americans seeking the $2000 in silver 
dollars local citizens had given him on his re- 
turn home. The film intercuts Devane’s silence 
in the face of beatings and torture (putting his 
hand in a garbage disposal in a final effort to 
make him talk) with scenes of his silence dur- 
ing torture sessions in Vietnam. When the 
gang kills his wife and son, they become the 
enemy he had not been able to fight in Viet- 
nam, an enemy against which he can vent his 


pent-up rage for eight years of torture and 


deprivation. 

The Air Force flatly rejected the producer’s 
request for limited assistance, and the Pen- 
tagon advised him, ‘“There are no known cases 
of Air Force officers becoming schizophrenic as 
happens... in the story. Yes, there are cases of 
returnees coming home to marital problems, 
but there is nothing beneficial for the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the dramatization of this 
situation.”! The Pentagon did acknowledge 
that there were positive elements in the officer’s 
stoic behavior while he was a POW and con- 
ceded that he is portrayed as a loyal, dedicated 
officer. But the military clearly wanted nothing 
to do with a story that conveyed the idea that 
Devane’s Vietnam experience contributed to 
his vengeful pursuit and carefully orchestrated 
slaughter of the gang. 








Reviewers found the violence excessive, and 
audiences ignored the film. But if Rolling 
Thunder passed quickly from sight, it un- 
doubtedly deserved a better fate. Its carefully 
choreographed and tightly edited images of vio- 
lence combined with a soundtrack that em- 
phasized the dramatic tensions of the story to 
create a powerful, if bloody, visual impact. 
More important, its sparsely written script 
made telling insights into the changes the 
Vietnam War had made on its participants and 
American society as a whole. 

Both Heroes (1977) and Who'll Stop the 
Rain (1978) used the same veteran-as-victim 
thesis to make their antiwar statements. But 
while the filmmakers visualized the connection 
between Vietnam and the characters, the stories 
themselves only indirectly derived their plots 
from the war. Heroes was simply an off-beat 
love story starring Henry Winkler asa Vietnam 
veteran who is “‘a little touched.” Although the 
war clearly contributed to his mental instabil- 
ity, Winkler was undoubtedly more than a 
little mixed up before his tour of duty. In any 
event, most people probably ignored the im- 
pact the war had on Winkler’s character and 
instead viewed the film as a light romance. 
Similarly, Who'll Stop the Rain began with a 
brief combat sequence, but the story had a large- 
ly metaphoric connection to Vietnam, focus- 
ing more on the war’s aftermath than any direct 
impact the conflict had on its characters or the 
nation. 


Wir the release of Coming 


Home in 1978, however, Hollywood finally in- 
dicated a willingness to deal directly with the 


ramifications of America’s experiences in a los- 
ing war. At the film’s end, the protagonist, Jon 
Voight playing a paralyzed veteran, launcheda 
bitter tirade against the war and what it had 
done to him. While acknowledging that the 
story was “interesting and will undoubtedly 
result in an entertaining and controversial 


film,’’ the Marine Corps felt that Coming 
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Home would “‘reflect unfavorably on the im- 
age of the Marine Corps.’’? In turning down the 
producer’s request for assistance, the service 
particularly objected to the script’s portrayal of 
the widespread use of drugs by officers and men 
and the comment of an officer about how his 
men cut heads off enemy bodies in Vietnam. 

In using such images, the filmmakers clearly 
intended that Coming Home make an anti- 
Vietnam statement. But they managed to dilute 
the message rather badly somewhere along the 
way. Most obviously, the message came at least 
ten years too late. No one in the country, even 
those who had protested the war most strongly, 
really cared about the conflict in 1978, at least 
asa ‘‘cause.”’ Even as an antiwar film, using the 
“victim” theme to create its message, Coming 
Home failed to convey the harsh reality that the 
paralyzed veterans’ injuries were irrevocable 
and must be accepted, that they will never walk 
again and never be able to perform sexually 
again. Instead, viewers often miss the reality 
that Voight is impotent, expecting him to 
jump out of his wheelchair a la Dr. Strangelove 
and yell, “I can walk! I can make love!"’ In the 
end, therefore, Coming Home stands as a trite 
love story with a happy ending rather than a 
significant portrayal of how the Vietnam War 
affected its participants and loved ones. 

If Coming Home and these other films fo- 
cused on the returned veterans to create their 
antiwar statements, two movies released in 
1978 took the more traditional approach of 
using images of combat to convey their ‘“‘war- 
is-hell’’ messages. In the end, however, both 
movies fell victim to the paradox that blood 
and violence as portrayed on the screen tend to 
create a sense of excitement and become escap- 
ist entertainment instead of stimulating a re- 
vulsion against war. 

Although it followed a group of young men 
from their Marine boot camp training to com- 
bat in Vietnam, Boys in Company C contained 
at best only a superficial denouncement of 
Vietnam. Its newspaper advertisements (that 
proclaimed “To keep their sanity in an insane 
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war, they had to be crazy’’) provided more in- 
sights into the filmmaker’s perspective of the 
war than anything in the movie. In the film, 
boot camp training consisted of a stream of 
four-letter words and a drill instructor mis- 
handling recruits. As a logical extension of 
such absurdities, all sense of discipline and the 
military chain of command is lost once the unit 
reaches Vietnam. And because the movie re- 
sembled countless other war films of earlier eras 
and imitated the ending of M*A*S*H while 
saying nothing unique about Vietnam, au- 
diences generally ignored it. 

Given the content of Boys in Company C, the 
»roducers did not even bother to request coop- 
eration from the Marines. By way of contrast, 
the makers of Go Tell the Spartans did submit 
their script in hopes of obtaining military as- 
sistance. The Defense Department found the 
story “‘unusual”’ in that it showed American 
advisors in Vietnam in the early 1960s “‘hero- 
ically carrying out their assignment.’’> The 
Army, however, had problems because the 
script presented ‘‘an offhand collection of los- 
ers’’ making up the American unit at a time in 
history when advisors in Vietnam ‘‘were virtu- 
ally all outstanding individuals, hand-picked 
for their jobs, and quite experienced.’’4 

Given DOD regulations requiring historical 
accuracy and plausibility in stories qualifying 
for cooperation, the Army indicated that the 
filmmakers would have to revise the script if 
they wanted assistance. Although factual inac- 
curacies could have been corrected, the script 
contained an irreconcilable problem. The Army 
could not accept the Burt Lancaster character 
of an aging major who explains that his failure 
to be promoted was due to his being caught 
making love to a general’s wife by the general 
and the President of the United States. For their 
part, the screenwriter and producer refused to 
change the sequence because they liked Lan- 
caster’s portrayal. Asa result, Go Tell the Spar- 
tans received no cooperation. 

The film’s authenticity resulted from unoffi- 
cial technical advice given by the deputy direc- 


tor of the Army’s Los Angeles Office of Infor- 
mation; he liked the script so much that he took 
a leave from his job and worked with the direc- 
tor during the shooting. With this assistance, 
the film did in large measure become a tribute 
to the Army’s advisors in the early days of the 
Vietnam War. The climactic firefight created 
the feeling of real combat, unlike the major 
battle in The Green Berets that looked like a 
John Wayne shootout with the Indians. But 
although it became the closest of any Vietnam 
film released up to that time to capture the 
American experience in the war and received 
praise from critics and even the military, Spar- 
tans quickly passed from view. 


Nor until the release of The 
Deer Hunter did Vietnam become a financially 
rewarding subject for filmmakers. By its very 
size and epic sweep, the movie would have 
commanded attention. Perhaps impressed by 
the effort, perhaps equating excellent perfor- 
mances and camera work with meaningful in- 
sights, reviewers rushed to acclaim the movie as 
one “‘of great courage and overwhelming emo- 
tional power. A fiercely loving embrace of 
life,”’ “‘the great American film of 1978,” and 
“‘one of the boldest and most brilliant Ameri- 
can films in recent years.” 

Such initial praise notwithstanding, The 
Deer Hunter stands as a sham, as a false por- 
trayal of the American experience in Vietnam, 
a bloated, self-indulgent exercise in filmmak- 
ing. In his defense, director Michael Cimino 
argued that he did not intend to make a histori- 
cally accurate movie about Vietnam: “‘It could 
be any war. The film is really about the nature 
of courage and friendship.’’> He described the 
film as “‘surrealistic. Even the landscape is sur- 
real... . And time is compressed. In trying to 
compress the experience of the war into a film, 
even as long as this one, I had to deal with itina 
nonliteral way.’’° 

Cimino acknowledged that he used My Lai 
and the fall of Saigon only as reference points 








and argued that if critics attacked the movie 
“on its facts, then you’re fighting a phantom 
because literal accuracy was never intended.””’ 
Nevertheless, audiences did perceive that The 
Deer Hunter dealt with the Vietnam War, and 
to the extent that Cimino distorted the history 
of the war, his reference points fail to make a 
comment either on his characters or on the 
events he portrays. 

Ultimately, the film fails to capture the es- 
sence of the American tragedy in Vietnam, not 
only because it presents just a subjective por- 
trayal of the war but because its central meta- 
phor, the recurring game of Russian roulette, 
bears no resemblance to anything that occurred 
during the American presence in Southeast 
Asia. Along with its other inaccuracies, this 
moved the Army to suggest, after reading a 
script, that the filmmaker ‘‘employ a researcher 
who either knows or is willing to learn some- 
thing about the Vietnam War.”’ 

However, the Army did not even make that 
suggestion in refusing to assist in the produc- 
tion of Hair, simply stating, “‘No benefit to the 
Army is apparent in the script,” adding the serv- 
ice ‘is not presented realistically.’’§ If The Deer 
Hunter failed to provide meaningful insights 
into America’s Vietnam experience, Hair, toa 
large extent, did capture the ambience of the 
antiwar sentiment of the late 1960s. More im- 
portant, without drenching the audience in 
blood, pieces of brain, or false metaphors, Hair 
succeeded in making the comment about friend- 
ship that Cimino failed at in The Deer Hunter. 

In Hair, the friendships become sincere and 
meaningful, and in the end, one man gives up 
his life for another out of love. Like The Deer 
Hunter, Hair closes with a song. But in Hair 
it becomes a song of hope, “‘Let the Sun Shine 
In,’’ sung by young people who do not mourn 
the past or support the nation right or wrong. 
In contrast to Cimino’s film, in which the 
characters sit like zombies singing ‘“‘God Bless 
America,”’ the friends in Hazr look to a better 
future based on the experience of past failures. 
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Arnoucn Hair was more 
pro-life than antiwar or antimilitary, it re- 
quired long negotiations at the highest levels 
of the Pentagon before officials worked out a 
compromise by which the film’s producers re- 
ceived some cooperation from the California 
National Guard to lend authenticity to the few 
military training sequences. No such com- 
promise was ever worked out between Francis 
Coppola and the Defense Department during 
the making of Apocalypse Now. Hollywood 
had completed and released its series of Viet- 
nam films, but the movie that had initiated the 
cycle remained bogged down in a quagmire as 
deep as the one in which the United States had 
found itself during the war in Southeast Asia. 

Coppola’s odyssey had begun in the spring 
of 1975. Having completed his second God- 
father film, the director told an interviewer that 
his next movie would deal with Vietnam “‘al- 
though it won’t necessarily be political—it will 
be about war and the human soul. . . . I'll be 
venturing into an area that is laden with so 
many implications that if I select some aspects 
and ignore others, I may be doing something 
irresponsible.’’? 

As the vehicle for his exploration, Coppola 
selected Joseph Conrad’s novella Heart of Dark- 
ness, shifting the story of civilization’s submis- 
sion to the brutality of human nature from the 
jungles of Africa to the wilds of Vietnam. 
Throughout the film’s tortuous production, 
Coppola shifted his intended focus from an 
antiwar film to an action, adventure movie and 
back again. Atone point, he stated that A poca- 
lypse Now (ultimately dubbed Apocalypse 
When) was “not antimilitary. It is not anti- 
U.S. It is prohuman.’’!° Later, he described the 
movie as ‘‘an anti-lie, not an antiwar film. lam 
interested in the contradictions of the human 
condition.””!! 

To show this, Coppola traced an American 
officer’s search for a Green Beret colonel who 
had defected to Cambodia where he waged war 
against both American and Vietcong forces. 
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The Army found little basis even to discuss 
giving assistance to the director, describing the 
script as “‘simply a series of some of the worst 
things real and imagined, that happened or 
could have happened during the Vietnam 
War.”’!? Apart from its portrayal of soldiers 
scalping the enemy, a surfing display in the 
midst of combat, and an officer obtaining sex- 
ual favors for his men, the Army objected 
strongly to the script’s springboard of having 
one officer sent to ‘terminate’ another officer. 
Because of the service’s negative reaction to 
the script, Coppola made no serious attempt to 
obtain U.S. assistance. Instead, he arranged to 
obtain cooperation of the Philippine military 
and began a three-year struggle to complete 
Apocalypse Now. During production, how- 
ever, he found that the Philippine Army could 
not fulfill all his requirements, and the director 
twice sought assistance from the Pentagon. 


At one point, Coppola even telegraphed 
President Carter, claiming that the Defense 
Department “has done everything to stop me 
because of misunderstanding original script 
which was only a starting point for me.’’ The 
director described his film as “honest, mythi- 
cal, pro-human and therefore pro-American.”’ 
He told the President that he needed ‘‘some 
modicum of cooperation or entire government 


will appear ridiculous to American and world 
public.’’ Without explaining his threat, Cop- 
pola concluded that Apocalypse Now tries “‘its 
best to help America put Vietnam behind us, 
which we must do so we can go on toa positive 


future.’’!3 


Despite his demands, Coppola himself never 
considered revising his script, even though the 
change of ‘‘terminate’’ to “‘investigate’’ would 
undoubtedly have led to the Army’s providing 
some cooperation. Yet whether Apocalypse 
Now with its images of violence could put 
Vietnam behind the American people remains 
highly debatable. Without question, the film 
contained magnificent scenes of the evils that 
man perpetrates on his fellow man during war. 


But in creating his images, Coppola visualized 
all the worst incidents, real and imagined, that 
he associated with Vietnam rather than provide 
any significant insights into the total Ameri- 
can experience in the war. 

Indeed, if the United States had fought in 
Vietnam as Coppola depicted the war, the Viet- 
cong and North Vietnamese would have driven 
American forces off the beaches long before the 
United States actually ended its involvement in 
Vietnam. Moreover, because his film contains 
only evil, Coppola fails to create any dramatic 
tensions in the ultimate confrontation between 
the two American officers. Consequently, A poc- 
alypse Now lacks a meaningful climax as well 
as the statement Coppola had hoped to make 
about war in general and the Vietnam War in 
particular. 


Daesprre its long delays during 
production and huge cost overruns, Apoca- 
lypse Now did ultimately begin to make mon- 
ey. But the lack of any overwhelming box office 
success for it or the other Vietnam films cooled 
Hollywood's interest in using the war asa sub- 
ject. Born on the Fourth of July, based on Ron 
Kovic’s book about his love affair with the Ma- 
rines and the aftermath of his crippling wound 
in Vietnam, never got beyond the script stage. 
Knights of Nam became the first script to re- 
ceive enthusiastic Army approval, but the pro- 
ducer failed to find sufficient financial support 
to begin shooting. 

Even Don’t Cry, It’s Only Thunder, a low- 
budget production made in the Philippines 
with Air Force assistance, took almosta year to 
reach the nation’s theaters because the film- 
makers could not arrange for distribution. 
Don’t Cry, the story of a GI who supports a 
Vietnamese orphanage, became the first movie 
since The Green Berets to portray an American 
soldier positively in Vietnam. Nevertheless, the 
producer had great difficulty in developing a 
viable advertising campaign because of the 
movie’s subject. Although it received good re- 








views, the film met with only limited success. 

The return to a negative portrayal of the 
impact of Vietnam on the American fighting 
man in Firefox received little attention since 
the film remained simply a vehicle for Clint 
Eastwood to capitalize on his box office appeal. 
Nevertheless, the image of Eastwood broken by 
his captivity in North Vietnam suggests that 
Hollywood is still more comfortable with sim- 
plistic portrayals of the American experience 
in the war. 

If filmmakers are to produce a definitive 
statement about Vietnam, they will have to 
find ways of depicting individual Americans 
performing bravely and with perseverance in 
the context of a losing effort while still captur- 
ing the essence of the excitement and challenge 
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of combat. In addition, a classic Vietnam War 
movie will have to depict the enemy as deter- 
mined human beings, at least as skilled as their 
opponents, rather than as slant-eyed torturers 
like those seen in Rolling Thunder, The Deer 
Hunter, or Firefox. 

Only when the courage and atrocities on 
both sides are portrayed can the ambiguities 
and complexities of that war become three- 
dimensional. And only then will the American 
people have a film that truly provides insights 
into the nation’s experiences in Vietnam. Yet, 
filmmakers will never be able to show the 
United States winning glorious victories and 
making the world a safer place as they could 
with the nation’s earlier wars. 
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ON FINALLY COMING HOME 


CAPTAIN SUZANNE BUDD 


M3sx* of us in Vietnam shared a secret 
fantasy about coming home to a hero’s 


welcome from a joyous family, a proud home- 


town, and a grateful nation. Most veterans of 
that war, however, know that reality was more 
like this: 


I went home straight from California to O’ Hare 
Airport in Chicago. I got home about three in the 
morning. Everybody in the house got up and said 
hello. Then they all went back to sleep. At 8:30 
when my father left for work, he woke me up to 
say, ‘Listen, now that you’re home, when are you 
going to get a job?” 

I packed up and left. I haven't been home 
since. ! 

Between these images of joyous homecom- 
ing and bitter return lie the experiences of more 
than two million Americans who came back 
from Vietnam. Contrary to the media’s image 
of the ‘“‘crazed Vietnam veteran,’’ most of us 
managed to pick up with ou. families, studies, 





and careers and move out purposefully to make 
up for the 365 days we “‘lost”’ in Vietnam. 

Nevertheless, the journey back has been a 
long one. It took only a few days at home for 
most of us to realize that our descriptions of 
Vietnam, told in the mystic/cryptic jargon we 
learned there—metaphers that unconsciously 
integrated killing and dying with C-rations 
and mail call—frightened our families, embar- 
rassed our friends, and sometimes provoked 
hostility. In tacit agreement with society, we 
negotiated the price of our reentry—silence. 
We rarely talked about what happened to us in 
Vietnam. For some of us, silence turned to wel- 
come forgetfulness; for others, however, silence 
only transferred the conflict from the jungles 
and rice paddies to the terribly personal battle- 
grounds of the heart and mind. The Vietnam 
War continued there because an essential and 
purifying ritual of coming home had been 
short-circuited by a society that did not want to 
hear about a war it had disowned. 

Most of the post-Vietnam literature of the 
last decade, welcome for its attempt to assess 
“policy failures” in Southeast Asia has, of ne- 
cessity, been analytical and therefore lacking in 
compassion. As military and political thinkers 
try to understand the problems of limited wat 
in the nuclear age, they should not forget the 
human costs of fighting wars that have uncleat 
goals and may, like the Vietnam War (which 
we seem to have neither won nor lost), come to 
an inconclusive end. To address this second 
issue, we need to search from the ground up, 
examining the multifaceted and contradictory 
views of the people who did the fighting. Ex- 
cept for a few novels, this personal battle- 
ground has been largely unexplored; that is, 
until now. 

In two recent books, Nam and Everything 
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We Had, authors Mark Baker and AI Santoli 
attempt to reconnoiter the sere and dreadful 
terrain of the mind where so many of our veter- 
ans, shunned into silence by our national dis- 
taste for lost causes, still fight the Vietnam 
War. Both authors refer to their edited collec- 
tions of taped interviews as oral histories. The 
purist may find fault with this term, but not 
with what these books try to do—tell the story 
of the Vietnam War 
and women who fought there.”’ 

Both Baker, a Vietnam-era college student 
and peripheral protester, and Santoli, a combat 
veteran who fought with the 25th Infantry Divi- 


“in the words of the men 


sion during Tet, traveled throughout the 
United States compiling their interviews. For 
all the differences in style and approach, the 
authors have a common purpose in their ef- 
forts: to end the barrier of silence between those 
who fought the war and the society that dis- 
patched them to Vietnam. Here, the similari- 
ties end, though, because Baker and Santoli 
have chosen two very different means to effect 
this reunion. 


Tue book Nam, edited by Mark 
Baker, who never served in Vietnam, is the 
more successful.+ It is the less ambitious of the 
two books because for Baker it is enough that 
his veterans confront society with their stories, 
which for the most part reek of death and bru- 
tality. Baker feels that when the psychological 
wounds are drained, the process of healing can 
begin and the Vietnam veterans can truly come 
home. Lancing wounds is not a pleasant pro- 
cess, however, and Baker’s veterans pull no 
punches. It is no wonder that they remain 
anonymous. 
Tightly edited into eight chapters, Nam 





+Mark Baker, Nam: The Vietnam War in the Words of Men and 
Women Who Fought There (New York: William M. Morrow & Co., 1981, 
$12.95), 324 pages. Reprint. (New York: Quill, 1982, $6.00 paper), 324 


pages. 





stalks its subjects through the only meaningful 
measurement of time there was in that war— 
the 365-day cycle of a year in “‘the Nam.” Baker’s 
veterans come from places like Brooklyn, San 
Jose, and Johns Hopkins University. They 
went into the Marine Corps because the Army 
wouldn’t take them and into the Army because, 
as one nurse put it, “Vietnam was the profes- 
sional chance of a lifetime.”’ For the most part 
they were young. Not yet old enough to vote in 
California or drink in New Jersey, they were 
old enough to die in Vietnam. Their attempts 
to articulate this frightening dichotomy give 
Baker’s Nam its surreal, childlike quality. Like 
Alice, they all stepped through the looking glass. 

The Vietnam War was different for almost 
everyone who served there. For many Air Force 
officers, especially the aircrews, it was a grand 
and glorious game. For some it was boredom 
punctuated by short periods of stark terror. For 
Baker’s veterans it seems to have been a chance 
to play war with the big guys. In their first few 
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War at the grunt level. Troops preparing for patrol 
in Vietnam, like soldiers in any war, experienced 
fear, weariness, danger, and the possibility of death. 


weeks in Vietnam, these veterans saw them- 
selves as John Waynes in green berets, Sergeant 
Rocks pulling grenade pins with their teeth, 
Vic Morrows outwitting the enemy in a tropi- 
cal version of ‘“‘Combat.”’ This innocence did 
not last. 

In a chapter entitled ‘First Blood,’’ Baker’s 
veterans tell of their first confrontations with 
death: friends blown apart by mines, disembow- 
eled by bayonets, ripped by shrapnel—men 
killed by an enemy they rarely saw; men who 
died for purposes even their officers could not 
explain. Because no one could tell these sol- 
diers what ‘‘winning’’ meant, they discerned, 
with the wisdom of clever children, that it 
made no sense to die. They changed the rules so 
that Vietnam became a new kind of war, a game 





















that had as its goal surviving by whatever 
means. Winning meant getting out of “‘the 
Nam” 


anyone— Vietnamese or American, man, wo- 


alive. The enemy for the grunt was 


man, or child—whose actions might endanger 
that survival. Thus, for these soldiers, Viet- 
nam became “‘a brutal never never land .. . 
where little boys didn’t grow up, they just grew 
old before their time.’ Through a series of 
stark, oddly detached narratives, Baker’s sol- 


diers give us a glimpse into their nightmares: 


e A rifleman, street-fighting in Saigon dur- 
ing Tet, stops to sever ears from a slain Viet- 
cong. He carefully threads them on his dogtag 
chain because they were badges of ‘‘an effective 
soldier.”’ 

e A young Vietnamese woman smiles and is 
shot dead by a Marine machine gunner. ‘‘She 
had to pay”’ for an earlier ambush, in anothe 
place, by others of her kind who had maimed 
two of the Marine’s friends. 

e Two soldiers caught smoking pot on watch 
are given extra duty. Mad and bored, they 
spend the day taking potshots at an old woman 
harvesting rice. When they get tired of this 
game, they kill her. 


These are little boys trapped in Baker’s vi- 
cious never-never land. They don’t grow up 
because to do so would entail acting sanely in 
an insane war. “I was crazy the whole time I 
was in Vietnam,”’ testifies one of Baker's vets. 
Self-styled insanity had become the only cam- 
ouflage that worked in the moral jungle of 
Vietnam. 

Nam reinforces the My Lai stereotype of the 


Vietnam vet—sadistic, crazed, morally bank- 








War from above and afar. The use of a large variety of 
helicopters in many different missions was unique to Viet 
OH-6A Cayuse was used to spot for 
artillery covering the ARUN retreat from Laos at the end of 
Lam Son 719... .Ina war of attrition with the Vietcong 
and North Vietnamese, the United States frequently opted 


for masswe firepower instead of risking 


rar The above 
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rupt, and culturally unconscious. Baker chose 
to interview men who served as young combat 
veterans; nearly all were drafted. This reflects 
his bias, and it isa flaw. However, while Nam 
is a limited book, it is also one of unlimited 


anguish. It exposes a very real and very fright- 
ening side effect of the war—the dehumaniza- 
tion of our own soldiers. 

Most of Baker’s veterans acknowledge this 
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loss of human feeling in retrospect, but they do 
not take full responsibility for it. They blame 
the war for changing them. Still, in their narra- 
tives, they expose the terror that they felt, and 
we can see that they are still human. Some of 
the veterans are still afraid—not of the memo- 
ries of killing but of the pleasure they found in 
it. More than policy failure, more than tactical 
error, this could, and should, be considered one 
of the real social tragedies of the American 
experience in Vietnam. 


Ware Nam dwells excessively 
on the Apocalypse Now version of the war, 
Everything We Had makes an honest effort to 
do just the opposite.+ Al Santoli’s book is dedi- 
cated to restoring purpose and humanity to“... 
the nameless soldier on the TV screen.” Al- 
though Baker’s vets are nameless and faceless, 
Santoli has identified his people by name and 
unitand by the time and location of their tours. 
Santoli tells us not only what his veterans did 
during the war but what each is doing now. As 
faded photographs show, Santoli’s soldiers 
were then and are now very real human beings. 

Consequently, Everything We Had is the 
more balanced of the two books in that it ex- 
plores the whole range of human experience in 
the Vietnam War—honor, love, sacrifice, and 
even humor are to be found in the recollections 
of Santoli’s veterans. Often these shade quickly 
to reflections on death and survival, but the 
topics are discussed with little of the brooding 
intensity of Nam. By offering the whole of the 
soldier’s experience, Santoli strives to find ‘‘the 
war’s truth,” claiming with no little certainty 
that his veterans will deliver, bound as they are 
to him, and to each other, by the ‘“‘combat sol- 
dier’s bond of trust.”’ 


With this commitment, Santoli gives us 
glimpses into the wartime experiences of a 
breed of veterans who stand in refreshing con- 
trast to Baker’s burnt-out teenagers. From a 
rifleman we get a wryly humorous look at the 
First Cavalry’s amphibious assault on the beau- 
tiful Vietnamese coast. The soldier and his 
comrades are stopped in midcharge by a lineup 
of generals headed by General William West- 
moreland himself “‘. . . saluting the Cav on the 
way.” The only thing missing, recalls the ri- 
fleman, ‘ . was the hula girls... what a 
letdown.”’ Humor, remorse, and compassion 
are facets of wartime experience that Baker ig- 
nored but which Everything We Had deals 
with gamely if only falteringly. 

In his search for “‘the war’s truth,”’ however, 
Santoli sacrificed depth of emotion for breadth 
of experience. Several of the narratives are ob- 
scured with trivia and self-conscious histori- 
ography. Poignant, insightful commentaries 
are mixed in chronological order (1962-75) 
with several frankly pointless, overlong anec- 
dotes. The result is a frustratingly uneven 
book. 

The shortcoming in Everything We Had 
can be attributed to Santoli’s aim of letting the 
soldiers tell their story. He actively entered the 
narrative only once, to add his story to the 
collection. By contrast, Baker never took him- 
self away from Nam, providing sharp, searing 
transitions that interlock the chapters and 
heighten the cohesiveness of the book. The re- 
sult is that Nam succeeds, despite its narrow 
emotional and intellectual range while the 
wider-ranging, more ambitious Everything We 
Had seems to hobble along. One feels with 
Baker’s book; one observes with Santoli. Given 
the lessons, of the human kind, I think we 
Vietnam veterans prefer to feel our way home. 





+ Al Santoli, Everything We Had: An Oral History of the Vietnam War 
by 33 American Soldiers Who Fought It (New York: Random House, 
1981, $12.95), 265 pages. 





Toc ETHER, do these two books 
tell the ‘“‘real”’ soldier’s story of Vietnam? Is it 
possible for any edited collection of individual 
reflections on war, even one larger than the 140 
or so stories told in these two books, ever to 
produce the normative experience of men and 
women at war? I doubt if a national poll of 
Vietnam veterans could do that. There is one 
reality test, however, that both these books 
pass—my own. The veterans whose anguish 
Nam reflects so powerfully and the veterans 
who speak with shades of caring and concern 
in Everything We Had are different facets of 
each of the thousands of soldiers I worked with 
during my 18 months in Vietnam. They are 
also different facets of myself during and after 
the war. I would suggest that any Vietnam 
veteran, while reading either of these books, 
will find one passage, one reflection that per- 
fectly echoes, for a moment, the way it was in 
Vietnam. 
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For all their limitations, these two books do 
add something critical and something hereto- 
fore missing from our efforts to learn from the 
agony that was Vietnam: the recollections of 
some of the “men and women who fought 
there.”’ If the social dimensions of limited war 
are worthy of study, and I believe that they are, 
it might be well to mesh these experiences from 
the soldiers at the bottom with the documents 
and testimonies of the leadership at the top. 


IT IS TIME for the survivors of the Vietnam War 
to come home. We can help those who still live 
and fight the war in their minds and hearts. All 
we have to do is listen—to them and to ourselves. 


USAF Academy, Colorado 


Note 


1. Mark Baker, Nam: The Vietnam War in the Words of the Men 
and Women Who Fought There (New York: Quill, 1982), p. 285 


STRATEGIC CHOICE, NATIONAL WILL, 
AND THE VIETNAM EXPERIENCE 


COLONEL KENNETH J. ALNWICK 


 patcorhapat in conversation, a distin- 
guished colleague challenged the utility 
and relevance of Carl von Clausewitz’s writings 
for contemporary Air Force officers. U.S. Army 
Colonel Harry G. Summers, Jr., answers this 


challenge in his new book, On Strategy, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the U.S. Army War 
College’s Strategic Studies Institute.+ The book 
demonstrates the power of Clausewitz’s theo- 
ries about war and the enduring utility of the 





+Colonel Harry G. Summers, Jr., On Strategy: A Critical Analysis of 
the Vietnam War (Novato, California: Presidio Press, 1982, $12.95), 225 


pages. 
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principles of war as analytical tools. Colonel 
Summers skillfully uses these analytical tools 
to assess the U.S. Army’s experience in Viet- 
nam and place that experience in its political 
and strategic context. In so doing, he provides a 
convincing argument for the notion that we, in 
the Air Force, would be well served if we used 
these same tools to assess our own involvement 
in that conflict. 

The book is well written and short enough to 
be read in one or two sittings. Indications are 
that On Strategy will be much discussed in 
Army circles, having generated controversy in 
the Army even prior to its publication. It is 
openly critical not only of the way that we asa 
nation prosecuted the war but also of the U.S. 
military leadership that must bear a major 
share of the blame for its unhappy result. In 
addition, our problems associated with Roll- 
ing Thunder notwithstanding, it helps lay to 
rest the myth that the military was “stabbed in 
the back by the politicians.’’ Colonel Sum- 
mers’s scholarly effort is an instructive work 
that contributes much to our understanding of 
the dynamics of the war. 

In essence, On Strategy is a book about stra- 
tegic choice and national will—on both sides. 
It is organized into two major sections. Part 
One focuses on the environment and draws 
heavily on Clausewitz to explore the dimen- 
sions of national will, leadership, and the con- 
cept of “‘friction.”” Part Two focuses on the 
engagement, using the principles of war as a 
framework for analysis. Two major themes 
provide a continuous thread throughout. First, 
the United States never articulated a concept of 
victory but instead built a strategy that centered 
on “‘avoiding defeat.’’ Second, instead of mak- 
ing victory over North Vietnam (‘‘the source of 
the war’’) our primary task, we allowed our- 
selves to be diverted to what should have been 
our secondary task, defeat of the insurgency in 
the South. 

Colonel Summers displays a keen mastery of 
the theoretical aspects of war and their rela- 
tionship to the American experience as he at- 


tempts to place the Army’s Vietnam experience 
in its proper context. His analysis spans the 
gamut from our earliest experiences as a new 
nation to the Korean War and the great debates 
of the 50s concerning the role of military force 
in the atomic age. Particularly revealing is his 
discussion of the American view of war as it 
evolved in the post-World War II period and 
the corresponding changes in Army doctrine 
prior to our involvement in Vietnam. Colonel 
Summers demonstrates that, prior to our entry 
into the war, the Army lost its focus on the 
relationship between military strategy and na- 
tional policy—the objective. Conversely, North 
Vietnam steadfastly pursued one objective, the 
total conquest of South Vietnam by either force 
or subversion or both. Meanwhile, the United 
States experienced extreme difficulty articula- 
ting acomprehensive termination strategy. Col- 
onel Summers concludes that we pursued a 
strategy of graduated response which gave the 
initiative to North Vietnam and placed the 
United States and South Vietnam on the stra- 
tegic defensive throughout the war. 

Nor is Colonel Summers shy about taking 
the United States military leadership to task 
where he feels it is appropriate. In perhaps his 
most severe criticism, he says, ‘““Because they 
made the cardinal military error of underesti- 
mating the enemy, our military leaders failed 
in their role as ‘the principle military advisors 
to the President.’ . . . In failing to press thei 
military advice they allowed the United States 
to pursue a strategic policy that was faulted 
from the start.’’ (pp. 74-5) 

As much as one may admire Colonel Sum- 
mers for his candor and overall treatment of the 
subject, On Strategy does suffer from a certain 
bias as well as some questionable assumptions, 
and the underlying assumptions are ultimately 
where the case for any analytical effort must 
rest. First, the issue of assumptions. Two re- 
lated critical assumptions in Colonel Sum- 
mers’s analysis are: (a) that U. concern about 
Chinese intervention in support of North Viet- 
nam was unfounded and (b) that by declaring 





war on North Vietnam and carrying the war to 
the North through conventional means, the 
war was somehow winnable. 
On the issue of China’s entry into the war, 
Colonel Summers states, 
Instead of seeing that it was possible to fight and 
win a limited war in Asia regardless of Chinese 
intervention, we...accepted as an article of faith 
the proposition that we should never again allow 
ourselves to become involved in a land war in 
Asia. (p. 37) 


This, he claims, ‘‘allowed us to be bluffed by 
China throughout most of the war.” (p. 37) But 
how real was the threat of Chinese interven- 
tion, and was it in the U.S. strategic interest to 
confront China directly? Colonel Summers 
claims that we should have taken the offensive 
in November 1965 after the North Vietnamese 
regular forces had been defeated in the Ia Drang 
Valley by the Ist Cavalry Division. But there is 
strong evidence that China was prepared to 
intervene had the United States pressed on to 
attack. the North. 

By June 1965 Chinese and North Vietnamese 
fighters were conducting joint exercises twelve 
nautical miles south of the Chinese border, and 
they had developed a common grid pattern for 
air defense extending to the seventeenth paral- 
lel.! One year later, in response to a growing 
U.S. force buildup in the South, China placed 
50,000 troops in North Vietnam without mak- 
ing any real effort to conceal their presence. 
There, Chinese soldiers fought U.S. air attacks 
and died in defense of North Vietnam. Cer- 
tainly, this action raises the interesting but dis- 
turbing question of what we would have done 
if China opened a second front in Korea and 
perhaps a third in Taiwan. Surely no expe- 
rienced Chinese analyst could have said with 
absolute confidence that China would not react 
militarily. How, then, could any responsible 
political leader accept the risk of a major wat 
with China given the penalty for guessing 
wrong? Indeed, one could say that the strategic 
wisdom of not engaging China has been vindi- 
cated to a substantial degree by today’s atmos- 
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phere of cautious friendship and cooperation 
between the United States and China. 

Had our national leadership been willing to 
take the risk, would invading the North have 
achieved its purpose? The struggle was tough 
enough in the South where the population was 
at least ambivalent toward the American pres- 
ence. We escalated the war in 1965 because the 
situation in the South was falling apart and the 
advisory effort was unable to stem the tide. 
Invasion of the North would have greatly com- 
plicated the problem of population control. 
Also, such a large-scale assault even then could 
not have assured a political settlement for what 
was always, and predominantly, an ongoing 
political revoiution within Vietnam, controlled 
from North Vietnam but deeply embedded in 
the fabric of South Vietnamese rural society. 

This leads us to the related assumption that 
the war was indeed winnable. I contend that 
the war was essentially unwinnable because the 
essential ingredients for victory, the ‘‘key as- 
sumptions,”’ were not there. This war was un- 
winnable for several reasons, including the fact 
that the Saigon government, a creature of the 
United States, consistently demonstrated its 
inability to resolve its internal contradictions, 
to govern South Vietnam, and simultaneously 
to prosecute a protracted war against a dedi- 
cated, determined enemy. But had the Saigon 
government been able to overcome these obsta- 
cles, one could still argue that the war would 
have been unwinnable since the United States, 
with good reason, was unwilling to undertake 
the tremendous costs and risks involved in to- 
tally defeating North Vietnam’s government, 
people and ideology. 

The war was also unwinnable because, to 


paraphrase Colonel Summers, we consistently 


underestimated the enemy and could not pro- 
duce a coherent military strategy that was in 
consonance with the realities of the war. 
Turning now to the problem of bias, we find 
that throughout On Strategy the importance of 
counterinsurgency and nation building activi- 
ties is consistently denigrated. Colonel Sum- 
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mers scores our ‘“‘continued fascination with 
counterinsurgency”’ (p. 53) and hammers at the 
theme that it was, ultimately, a conventional 
invasion from the North that brought about 
the collapse of resistance in the South. As a 
close student of Clausewitz and the North 
Vietnamese, Colonel Summers must acknowIl- 
edge that for the North, military and political 
activity formed a seamless web, reinforced by 
their unshakable determination to win by any 
available means. The United States never hada 
choice between counterinsurgency and nation 
building on one hand and conventional war- 
fare on the other; to have any chance of win- 
ning or even of avoiding defeat, we had to 
devote equal energy to both tasks. 

Why, then, does Colonel Summers come 
down so hard on the counterinsurgency effort? 
While I can agree that the immediate cause of 
the collapse of South Vietnam was four divi- 
sions, the preconditions for this defeat were 
shaped by almost two decades of relentless 
guerrilla warfare. I fear that Colonel Sum- 
mers’s search for a winning strategy and con- 
cern for the fuiure role of the Army have tended 
to color his analysis in favor of conventional 
solutions. 

However, the nation’s military forces cannot 
allow this bias (and Summers is not alone here) 
to obscure the need for the capability of fight- 
ing a counterinsurgency war, if called on to do 
so. In the Army, and even more so in the Air 
Force, our experience base in this most difficult 
form of warfare is rapidly eroding. It has been 
said that Mars is a cruel and unforgiving mas- 
ter. We in the military do not have the luxury of 
choosing the wars we will fight—and the days 
of clean ‘‘declared wars’’ may be forever behind 
us. Given the nature of war (Clausewitz) and its 
demonstrated characteristics since World War 


II, we cannot allow our distaste for counterin- 
surgency and all its attendant uncertainties to 
affect our ability to respond effectively when 


called. 


ALTHOUGH I have taken issue with Colonel 
Summers for some of his assumptions and his 
bias, I would be remiss if I did not return to my 
original observation that this is, indeed, a very 
good book. It deserves close reading by those 
who are concerned about the impact of the 
Vietnam experience on our contemporary un- 
derstanding of the theory and practice of war. 
Its value as a treatise on strategy alone makes it 
well worth the price of admission. In a letter 
that accompanied my copy of the book, Major 
General Jack N. Merritt, Commandant of the 
U.S. Army War College, states that the purpose 
of the book is to “‘provide and stimulate mili- 
tary strategic thinking so as to better prepare us 
to meet the challenges that lie ahead.’ On 
Strategy serves this purpose in spades. Even 
now, we in the Air Force still do not fully 
comprehend the role that air power had in 
shaping the character of that war, or the extent 
to which our perceptions about war as a grand 
and dangerous game differ from those who had 
to slug it out on the ground. Colonel Summers 
has given us an approach and a standard 
against which we airmen can measure our own 
ability to conducta critical analysis of what we 
accomplished, or failed to accomplish, in the 
only war most of us have known firsthand. 
Airpower Research Instiiute 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


Notes 
1. Allen S. Whiting, The Chinese Calculus of Deterrence: India 
and Indochina (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1975), p 


72 
2. Ibid., p. 186 





THE AIR FORCE IN VIETNAM: 


OFFICIAL HISTORIES 


DR. JOE P. DUNN 


Sweewl in the Vietnam War, the military 
services determined that this undertaking 
was a monumental venture that would produce 
innumerable lessons for future conflicts. The 
services set out to chronicle a wide variety of 
activities, and tons of paperwork resulted. 
With the Army’s massive World War II history 
of more than eighty volumes as the model, all 
four services began early in the war to plan 
their Vietnam historical projects. Unit histori- 
cal detachments in every major command 
sought to write the history of the conflict as it 
unfolded. Valuable source material was com- 
piled and a large reservoir of participant inter- 
views secured, but such instant history lacked 
perspective and was, at best, preliminary. 

Moreover, not enough trained historians 
were available. Individuals with advanced de- 
grees in history were more likely to end up as 
grunts or functionaries than in historical de- 
tachments. In the Army, the historical detach- 
ment officer often served the last months of his 
tour in this position as reward for a good record 
in the field, or for just the opposite reason. 
Enlisted assignments were more chance than 
design. Thus, the quality of the historical rec- 
ords compiled varied considerably. And one 
theme dominated all retrospects: everybody 
had done everything right; progress and im- 
provement were the official universal. 

While historical detachments generally were 
viewed as peripheral accessories, historians at 
times played significant roles during the war. 
General William C. Westmoreland constantly 
evoked the French experience in Indochina. 
During the seige of Khe Sanh in 1968, Bernard 
Fall’s and Jules Roy’s depictions of Dien Bien 
Phu became bibles, and Westmoreland ordered 
his historical detachment to produce compara- 
tive analyses of the two battles.! 


When he became Army Chief of Staff in late 
1968, General Westmoreland determined that 
the military professional schools could not 
wait for another decade or more to assess the 
lessons of Vietnam. He commissioned a series 
of Vietnam studies, monographs that addressed 
various aspects of the war, particularly innova- 
tive ventures. Twenty of these volumes, more 
the memoirs of commanders and staff officers 
involved in certain activities than actual histo- 
ries, were published under the imprint of the 
Army Adjutant General.? The Air Force added 
seven monographs as a joint venture between 
the Office of Air Force History and Air Univer- 
sity. 

rhe official history programs began after the 
war. The Army’s proposed twenty-one-volume 
project is the most extensive, although the Air 
Force, Navy, and Marine Corps programs are 
also ambitious. The Coast Guard outlines a 
more modest endeavor consistent with their 
lesser role in the conflict. The Office of Air Force 
History volumes, 
mostly topical studies of various Air Force mis- 


plans approximately 16 


sions and activities. An illustrated overview 
and the first three official volumes are now in 
print. 

Ihe official histories constitute a particular 
genre of scholarship. The services defend the 
significant public expenditures necessary to 
maintain the programs by the didactic values 
of the studies: to preserve lessons, to assess 
successful and unsuccessful tactics and strat- 
egy, to ensconce military tradition, and to pro- 
duce early objective accounts suitable for use in 
military professional schools and for civilian 
academics. The volumes tend to be highly nar- 
rative and quite detailed with little theoretical 
base or analytical framework. Often the sub- 


jects of the books are rather esoteric, and the 
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study is likely to be the definitive, indeed the 
only, treatise on the topic. The volumes are 
found in major research libraries, but few make 
their way into civilian academic classrooms. 

Official government historians enjoy envia- 
ble research support—ability to devote full 
time to their projects, adequate funding, abun- 
dant staff and library resources, expert col- 
league support—which most academic scho- 
lars would relish. But most important, official 
historians are privy to material that may not be 
available to other historians for years. Theit 
government identification and special access 
privilege subject official historians to the ap- 
pellation of court historian. In most cases, the 
charge is not justified. Nevertheless, the official 
historian should be sensitive to the suspicions 
about him, and he must pay particular atten- 
tion to fairness since some of his sources may 
not be universally accessible. 

The three books reviewed here are fine works, 
which reflect some of the virtues and limita- 
tions of official military histories. The similar- 
ities among the three are quite apparent. All 
are primarily narrative, each beginning its ac- 
count with World War II. One is a general 
chronological survey to 1965; the other two are 
chronologically developed topical studies. All 
abound with names of commanders, partici- 
pants, units, equipment, acronyms, code names, 
and aircraft nomenclature. Their glossaries are 
essential for the novice. All have useful in- 
dexes, bibliographic notes, and good visual 
aids. Although each is candid and critical at 
times, none is particularly analytical. All are 
sound, valuable studies which will remain im- 
portant reference works, but none will attracta 
very wide audience. 


[+ is most appropriate that Dr. 
Robert F. Futrell is the author of the first vo- 


lume of the Air Force’s official history of the 
Southeast Asia conflict. He was a major con- 
tributor to The Army Air Forces in World War 
II series, and he wrote The United States Air 
Force in Korea, 1950-1953, the service’s single- 
volume official account of that conflict. His 
Ideas, Concepts, Doctrine isa classic on the role 
of air power. Before his retirement from the 
Office of Air Force History in 1974, Dr. Futrell 
wrote a detailed, classified history of the Air 
Force’s early involvement in Vietnam. Martin 
Blumenson, one of America’s premier military 
historians, edited the manuscript and prepared 
it for unclassified publication.} 

The Advisory Years to 1965 is an extremely 
ambitious and detailed undertaking which epit- 
omizes the best attributes of official history. 
Futrell weaves the evolution of Air Force in- 
volvement intoa larger narrative account of the 
early years of the war. He begins with the ori- 
gins of the American commitment in the late 
1940s and early 1950s, treats Dien Bien Phu and 
the withdrawal of the French, and details the 
genesis of the United States advisory command 
structure. The bulk of the work traces the rise 
in Air Force activity in Southeast Asia from 112 
airmen (68 in Vietnam, 44 in Thailand) in the 
late 1950s to 9538 personnel (6604 in Vietnam, 
2934 in Thailand) on the eve of Americaniza- 
tion in early 1965 and develops the expansion 
of the mission and the organizational struc- 
tures. 

Futrell surveys the cautious evolution of Air 
Force activity from the introduction of a tacti- 
cal air control unit, the first permanent duty 
status unitin Vietnam, in October 1961, through 
expansion of several diversified missions. These 
included the inception of reconnaissance ca- 
pacity, the Farm Gate training and limited 
combat role, the Mule Train airlift detach- 
ment, the beginning of Ranch Hand herbicide 





+ Robert F. Futrell with Martin Blumenson, The United States Air Force 
in Southeast Asia: The Advisory Years to 1965 (Washington: Office of Air 
Force History, 1981, $15.00), 398 pages. 





operations, and the advent of air interdiction. 
He explains how Air Force commanders, espe- 
cially Chief of Staff Curtis E. LeMay, chafed 
about the restrictions on activity and the Air 
Force’s subordinate status in the command 
structure. Futrell is obviously sympathetic with 
the Air Force’s frustration with the Kennedy 
administration hesitancies and the tribulations 
of working with the inchoate Vietnamese Ait 
Force. 

This frustration continued into the early 
Johnson years despite the service's increasingly 
upgraded combat role. General LeMay con- 
tinued to charge that the impediments which 
limited Air Force effectiveness were losing the 
war. As the conflict deepened, the facade that 
all operations had a primary training mission 
became more and more farcical. Maintaining 
this pretext by such actions as having Vietna- 
mese aboard on all missions, even when they 
were merely available enlisted personnel who 
were handy to fill the quota, was ridiculous 
and greatly hindered operations. Meanwhile, 
the Air Force soughta greater role in the Amer- 
ican command structure and in policy forma- 
tion. By the beginning of 1965, the service had 
established its vital role in the war, and a nu- 
cleus of air power assets was in place. The Ail 
Force’s largest function in the conflict, the 
bombing campaign of North Vietnam, would 
soon begin. 

The Advisory Years to 1965 is a meticulous 
piece of research that utilizes documents which 
may not be available to other scholars for some 
time. Military historians will find ita valuable 
reference work. The appendix, which outlines 
the chronological growth of United States and 
Vietnamese Air Force units by month, year, 
and location, isa useful addition. However, the 
volume reads too much like a text, or even a 
staff report. And despite the author’s clea 
perspective and forthright judgments, the book 
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is not particularly analytical. Even though it 
offers a good survey of early American political 
involvement in Vietnam, it will not attract a 
large general audience. It remains a book for 


specialists. 


Tue other two volumes have some- 
what narrower parameters. Both are excellent 
studies that will probably remain the definitive 
word on their respective subjects for some time. 
Search and Rescue in Southeast Asia, 1961- 
1975, by Earl H. Tilford, Jr., is the more engag- 
ing since it treats one of the most fascinating 
aspects of the Vietnam War, the rescue of 
downed fliers.+ 

From the early days of aerial combat, Amer- 
ican fliers have been confident that if they went 
down every effort would be made to rescue 
them. During the years in Southeast Asia, the 
Air Force lost 2254 aircraft; Army, Navy, and 
Marine aviation losses swelled that number. 
From these downed aircraft, the Air Force's 
Aerospace Rescue and Recovery Service recov- 
ered 3883 men who otherwise might have been 
killed or captured. Tilford’s book is the saga of 
the rescue operation during the war years. 

The account is a chronological narrative 
covering the development of search and rescue 
during World War II, its growth during the 
Korean War, and its increasing sophistication 
in Southeast Asia. The author explains advan- 
ces in aircraft capabilities, communication 


equipment, training, and rescue procedures. 
The vignettes reflecting the courage of rescue 
pilots and pararescue men who went down on 


the ground after injured fliers is both engross- 
ing and inspiring. Probably the most interest- 
ing sections concern the unsuccessful attempt 
to liberate American prisoners of war at the Son 
Tay prison camp in North Vietnam and the 
complex events of the mission to regain the 





{Earl H. Tilford, Jr., Search and Rescue in Southeast Asia, 1961-197 
(Washington: Office of Air Force History, 1980, $7.50), 212 pages. 
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captives of the Mayaguez at Koh Tang in 1975. 
Each story details the planning, training, exe- 
cution, and results of the operations. Although 
the Son Tay account is not as detailed as Ben- 
jamin F. Schemmer’s The Raid, it may well be 
a more accurate appraisal. Tilford’s interviews 
with participants add dimension. The account 
of Koh Tang, based on interviews and Major A. 
J. C. Lavalle’s earlier monograph, Fourteen 
Hours at Koh Tang, is outstanding—far super- 
ior to Roy Rowan’s popular journalistic sur- 
vey, Four Days of the Mayaguez. 

Although it includes much the same empha- 
sis on commanders, locations, nomenclature, 
code names, and acronyms common to these 
volumes, the book is interesting reading. It is 
well researched, objective, and highly compe- 
tent. Since the topic is not likely to engender 
varied interpretations, the book should remain 
the definitive study of the subject. It is a model 
treatise. 


Ax equally good study although 
more controversial and somewhat less engag- 
ing is Ranch Hand by William A. Bucking- 
ham.+ Few topics have generated more passion 
than the ecological effects of the American 
presence in Vietnam. From the first, war critics 
denounced the irreparable damage done to the 
country and its people by bombing, artillery 
free-fire zones, and row plows. But no activity 
caused furor equivalent to that precipitated by 
the use of herbicides. If the issues of ecological 
damage to Vietnam and the specter of chemical 
and biological warfare were not explosive 
enough, by the early 1970s the hottest issue was 
the possible damage done to American ser- 
vicemen by exposure to some of the herbicides. 
During the postwar years, Agent Orange has 
become a household word, and the debate 


smolders today between veterans claiming ir- 
reparable personal injury and official U.S. 
government denial of responsibility. 

Buckingham begins with a brief description 
of the origins of aerial herbicide application, 
pursues the story through World War II opera- 
tions, and carefully describes the hesitant deci- 
sion process and bureaucratic procedures that 
characterized defoliation and crop destruction 
in Vietnam. He also traces the evolution of the 
Ranch Hand program and unit, including its 
aircraft, equipment, and the chemicals used. 
By 1964, the use of herbicide in Vietnam was 
widespread, and criticism of its use was emerg- 
ing in the United States. Buckingham treats the 
peak of Ranch Hand activity between 1965 and 
1969, the ever-growing controversies, and the 
numerous studies of herbicide effectiveness and 
its dangers. He also explains the tactics em- 
ployed, the risks incurred, and the losses sus- 
tained during Ranch Hand missions. 

By 1969, Agent Orange, introduced into 
Vietnam in 1965, was under widespread scrut- 
iny and criticism. Academic, private, and gov- 
ernmental studies addressed the question of 
possible birth defects resulting from exposure 
to the chemical. Although no definitive con- 
sensus emerged, international attention and 
condemnation ensued. This concern, coupled 
with the beginning of the American deescala- 
tion in 1969, led to the decline of Ranch Hand 
activity. Agent Orange was banned in 1970, 
and by the end of the year Ranch Hand was out 
of business. The last herbicide mission of the 
war was flown on 7 January 1971. 

In an epilogue, Buckingham deals with the 
post Ranch Hand questions during the final 
years of the war: What should be done with 
existing stocks of Agent Orange in Vietnam? 
What herbicide capacity would the United 
States provide for the South Vietnamese? What 





{William A. Buckingham, Jr., Operation Ranch Hand: The Air Force 
and Herbicides in Southeast Asia, 1961-1971 (Washington: Office of Air 
Force History, 1982, $8.50), 253 pages. 





would future American herbicide policy be? He 
also touches briefly on the continuing contro- 
versy over veteran claims against Agent Orange. 
An appendix provides useful statistical infor- 
mation on herbicide use during the war. 
Although this is a fine study, the technical 
nature of topic limits its readership. Doubtless, 
much more will be written on herbicides in 
Vietnam and on their possible military role, if 
any, in the future. It is a topic that must be 
pursued. Certainly, this is a good pioneering 
study, one that will contribute to the difficult 


future decision process. 


OFFICIAL histories fill a particular place in his- 
toriography. They may be the definitive study 
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potpourri 


U.S. Policy and Low-Intensity Conflict: Potentials for 
Military Struggles in the 1980s edited by Sam C. Sarke- 
sian. New Brunswick, New Jersey, and London: Trans- 
action Books, 1981, 221 pages, $9.95 


In his well-considered introduction to this group of pa 
pers, prepared especially for a low-intensity conflict work- 
shop-seminar at Loyola University of Chicago, editor Sam 
Sarkesian asserts that the United States has yet to demon 
strate its ability to integrate political, military, and eco- 
nomic instruments into a coherent policy effective in the 
rhird World. On a conflict spectrum ranging from the 
noncombat use of force to general conventional and nu- 
clear war, he points out that the United States seems to have 
the capability and credibility for conflict near the two 
extremes but has only limited capability and minimum 
credibility in the midrange of conflict. And this is the range 
in which future conflicts are most likely to occur 

West Point professors George Osborn and William ] 
Taylor conclude that specific U.S. interest and the general 
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or may 


of some otherwise neglected topic 
merely reflect 
treated subject. Since their authors have early 


one perspective on a heavily 
access to source materials, such studies will 
ordinarily be among the earlier ones on a topic. 
As previously closed material becomes availa- 
ble, the authors of Vietnam official histories 
have a special obligation to provide objective 
evaluations of many aspects of this controver- 
sial American experience. Early readings, at 
least from the Office of Air Force History, indi- 
series ol 


that we can look forward to a 


significant contributions that will rival the 


cal 


important work done by the official historians 


of World War II 


Soviet interest in demonstrating its superpower status will 
period 1980-85 and stat 
the 


ibout re 


come into conflict during the 


that prudence demands political decisions be made it 
light of military capabilities. David Tarr writes 
straints on the use of force, noting there is now no widely 
shared public rationale for American involvement in low 
intensity conflicts, save a rather vague preference for peace 
ful change and an ill-defined anxiety about vulnerable re 
sources, especially pe troleum. If the United States does get 
involved, the occasion will probably require prior aggres 
sive intervention by a third party and a request for aid from 
S. Army Colonel Howard D. Graves 


local authorities. I 
ind employ 


describes the United States as able to deploy 
small elite military forces rapidly for low-intensity c 
in deployment 


mtin 


gencies but sees “serious limits of large 
units to overseas areas 

rhe British and French experiences with low-intensity 
conflict are subjected to informative analysis by Dr. Dennis 
J. Duncanson of the University of Kent and French Army 


Colonel Jacques L. Pons. The former emphasizes Leninist 
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doctrine as the ideological basis for low-intensity conflict. 
He points out interesting differences in the English expe- 
rience, e.g., Britain was the governing authority in nearly 
every low-intensity conflict in its history. Colonel Pons 
writes of the French experience in Indochina (1945-53) and 
Algeria (1954-62), neither of which was a military defeat. 
The withdrawals were the painful but necessary prelude to 
the granting of independence to black African republics 
through friendly negotiation and the recovery of France’s 
freedom of action under Charles de Gaulle. While Duncan- 
son despairs that Britain in the future would only send 
soldiers to fight distant aggression ‘‘after some kind of 
referendum,’ Colonel Pons gives good marks to France for 
its effective interventions in Kolwezi and the Central Afri- 
can Republic in 1979. 

The Soviet response to low-intensity conflict is described 
by Roger Hamburg, who sees an “‘irresistible temptation” 
of the Soviets to probe when the United States is unwilling 
to get involved. Both sides have kept the intensity of con- 
flict low, but the momentum of the rivalry is great and 
therefore dangerous. Frank Trager and William Scully 
consider two general U.S. responses: counterinsurgency, 
which was tested and buried in Vietnam; and the rapid 
deployment force. The RDF is a useful response, but the 
authors emphasize the overriding truth that the outcome of 
conflict is determined not only by aggregates of power but 
by political leadership and initiative, and that there is no 
substitute for the “painful empirical tasks of political 
analysis and forecasting, of exercising intelligence. . . .”’ 

Interesting and informative readings 


Dr. James H. Buck 
University of Georgia, Athens 


Silence Was a Weapon: The Vietnam War in the Villages 
by Stuart A. Herrington. Novato, California: Presidio 
Press, 1982, 222 pages, $15.95 


Lieutenant Colonel Stuart A. Herrington, U.S. Army, 
writes that even though he was a career officer he opposed 
the Vietnam War from its origin. Rather than serve, he left 
the Army in 1969 only to return seven months later with the 
understanding he was due for a utilization tour. He subse- 
quently served as an intelligence advisor to the South Viet- 
namese military, 1971-72, and later as a member of the U.S. 
mission in Saigon during the stillborn cease-fire, 1973-75. 

Silence Was a Weapon focuses on Herrington's expe- 
riences while serving in Duc Hue district, Hau Nghia 
province as a Phoenix advisor to the Vietnamese. (Phoenix 
was the code name for identifying members of the Vietcong 
infrastructure and the planning of operations to ‘“‘neutral- 
ize’ them.) The author contends that the Phoenix program 
was the facet of the pacification effort that most typified the 
frustrations and inadequacies faced by U.S. advisors. The 


program, he suggests, ‘‘was a forthright, simple, and typi- 
cal American, direct approach to the problem.” In order to 
root out the Vietcong insurgents, the Phoenix concept 
required two elements: the open sharing of information by 
all Vietnamese intelligence agencies; the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Vietnamese district chiefs. Neither element, 


according to Herrington, succeeded, but the program 
worked, to varying degrees, in many of the districts. 

The Vietcong organization was the major device that 
ensured the silence of the Vietnamese people; this silence 
was sufficient to frustrate U.S. advisory efforts. In this 
regard, Herrington believes that the American advisor 
played a paradoxical role—one of redeemer and curse—to 
the South Vietnamese. He argues that most U.S. advisors 
were not trained to function in the delicate role required of 
them and for the most part were resented or only tolerated 
by their counterparts. Part of the problem, Herrington 
suggests, was the linguistic and cultural barrier, a barrier 
almost impossible for the advisor to breach. 

The author writes that the U.S. advisory system itself 
also imposed further barriers to mutual trust between the 
American advisor and his Vietnamese counterpart. Her- 
rington cites as an example the monthly Hamlet Evalua- 
tion Survey (HES) report, which became a report card on 
the performance of Vietnamese district chiefs. In many 
cases, the HES report placed U.S. district advisors in com- 
promising adversary relationships with their Vietnamese 
counterparts. However, in spite of many flaws, Herrington 
considers the U.S. advisory effort as having been effective. 

In his concluding chapter, Herrington states that when 
he left Vietnam after twenty months of advisory duty he 
had mixed feelings regarding the South Vietnamese. On 
the one hand, he respected what he had seen of the territo- 
rial forces militia troops. But when it came to the regular 
Army of the Republic of Vietnam units, he had ‘‘seen 
extremes of performance that were plain scary."’ The au- 
thor adds that one of the most disturbing realities that he 
came to know in 1971 and 1972, ‘‘was the near universal 
cynicism of the people toward their government.’ 

Lieutenant Colonel Herrington’s reflections are candid 
and depict his intense emotional involvement with the war 
from a perspective that he describes as a ‘low-level actor in 
the overall sweep of events that unfolded around me.”’ His 
book includes his apprehension and frustration in coping 
with advisory duty, friendships with the Vietnamese, first- 
hand knowledge of Vietcong revolutionary justice, and 
war itself. 

Silence Was a Weapon will appeal mainly to those who 
served as U.S. advisors to the South Vietnamese military 
and will rekindle many memories. For the general reader, 
the book provides insights into a deeply complex war, 
which for the most part the American public still does not 
understand. 


Colonel James B. Motley, USA 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Washington, D.C. 


Teaching the Vietnam War by William L. Griffen and 
John Marciano. Montclair, New Jersey: Allanheld, 
Osmun & Co., 1979, 183 pages, $14.50 cloth, $6.50 
paper. 

A foreword by Howard Zinn, an acknowledgment to 


Noam Chomsky, and a preface that asserts our involvement 
in the war constituted “a deliberate policy of imperialism 





and aggression”’ provide adequate hints that we are about 
to read a polemic posing as a scholarly analysis of twenty- 
eight high school textbooks’ treatment of the Vietnam 
War. 

There are, of course, good reasons to offer a textbook 
critique of the Vietnam War. Indeed, anyone can challenge 
high school textbook discussion of any issue, for it is in the 
nature of these texts that they greatly simplify complex 
problems. In fact, the same charge can be leveled at most 
college history texts, although presumably professors en- 
gage their students in more critical examination of histori- 
cal phenomena. At least I find that in teaching a college 
course on the history of the Vietnam War, considerable 
supplementary material must be imparted to the students 

But the purpose of Teaching the Vietnam War is not to 
assess critically and honestly the relationship between 
scholarship and textbooks, or even to draw the reader into 
an objective appraisal of the Vietnam War, but to argue an 
ideological position that is considerably weaker and more 
simplistic than even the most dim-witted author of text- 
books could accept. 

Here we have the tired old cliché of good guy bad guy, 
except that the United States, of course, is the latter. Ac- 
cording to William Griffen and John Marciano, the North 
Vietnamese in the mid-1960s were eager for negotiations 
(under what conditions? with what serious intent?) while 
the Americans were intent on nothing other than military 
destruction. President Johnson, in brief, was a liar and 
mad-bomber, but Ho Chi Minh was a man of truth and 
peace. The writers seethe with indignation at the dastardly 
Diem but have no harsh words for Ho, a Stalinist who is 
simply described as ‘‘one of the founding fathers of Viet- 
nam.” (p. 23) The fall of Saigon is presented as an example 
of “how a people can take over their own country” by 
troops ‘“‘who actually represented the indigenous popula- 
(p. 50) The use of search and destroy operations by 
“were inherently terroristic, clearly 


tion.” 
the American military 
war crimes as defined by the Nuremberg Tribunal.” (p 
171) Finally, the authors lament that high school students 
fail to learn that we ‘“‘had committed the most blatant act of 
aggression since the Nazi invasions of World War II.”’ (p 
171) Seldom have I seen so many stupidities assembled in 
one book. 

And soit goes. There are only two good reasons to review 
such a work. First, Teaching the Vietnam War is a useful 
case study of the beliefs (and tactics) of the American ex- 
treme left, quite apart from consideration of the Vietnam 
War. Second, the review should serve as a warning against 
the use of this diatribe by high school faculties, who often 
include those who have internalized the highly selective 
antiwar view of our involvement in Vietnam and remain 
susceptible to its message. 


Dr. Eugene J. Watts 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


“Aircraft in Action” series by various authors. Carrollton, 
Texas: Squadron: Signal Publications, 1980, 50 pages, 
illustrated with full-color cover and two-page, full- 
color insert, $4.95. 
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In the early 1970s Squadron, Signal Publications of Car- 
rollton, Texas, began publishing a series of specialized 
reference pamphlets primarily for scale-model aircraft 
builders. The series, known as “Aircraft in Action,” is 
notable for its extensive high-quality photographic and 
diagrammatic coverage of military aircraft and their crews 

Few individuals possess the specialized knowledge, equip- 
ment, time, and money needed to research official photo 
archives, so Squadron Signal has provided easy access to 
an initially limited but growing clientele. The publisher 
and the specialized audience of modelers and buffs who 
made the business a paying proposition deserve a great deal 
of credit, for ‘Aircraft in Action” has become an increas- 
ingly polished, relevant, and professional venture 

Dealing with an incredibly wide range of aircraft from 
World War I to the present, ‘“Aircraftin Action” photograph- 
ically details the histories of the well known and not-so- 
well-known, from the Messerschmitt Bf 109 (Part 1, No. 44) 
through the P-39 Airacobra (No. 43), Macchi C.202 (No. 41) 
and B-17 Flying Fortress (No. 12), to the P-80 (No. 40), B-36 
(No. 42), C-130 (No. 47), AH-1G Huey Cobra (No. 14), and 
a host of others. Now past volume 48, covering the opera- 
tional history of the Lockheed PV-1 Ventura, a little 
known but effective World War II Navy patrol bomber, and 
volume 49, covering the A-10 Warthog, Squadron Signal's 
well-illustrated series improves with age 

hough invariably offering impressive selections of ar- 
chival photographs, supplemented by several pages of ar- 
tists’ renditions in full color, early selections tended to have 
sketchy and occasionally misleading texts. The last few 
years’ releases, however, have attained a high standard of 
accuracy. Developmental and operational histories, though 
without citations and necessarily brief, are generally com- 
plete, informative, and intelligently keyed to the photo- 
graphs and captions. Detail sketches are effectively used to 
illustrate key design features. Much of the material in these 
books will be unfamiliar even to the informed reader. The 
B-36 title, for instance, contains excellent coverage of the 
FICON program, the use of an RF-84 bomb bay parasite 
fighter which could be launched and recovered in flight, 
and the Tom Tom project, an improbable—and ultimately 
unsuccessful—attempt at fighter range extension involv- 
ing wingtip-to-wingtip hookups with RF-84s 

The A-10 volume, authored by Lou Drendel and illus- 
trated by well-known aviation illustrator Don Greer, is 
richly garnished with pen-and-ink detail cutaway sketches 
of the 30-mm gun, armor protection, ordnance configura- 
t10n Options, egress system, and so on; it contains a consid- 
erable amount of developmental history and short but sur- 


prisingly comprehensive discussions of design philosophy 


and tactics 

These “Aircraft in Action 
tive histories, but they are competently researched and writ- 
They 


monographs are not defini 


ten, attractively produced, and reasonably priced 
contain much information and pictorial evidence that is 
unavailable elsewhere in published form 

].F.G 


Korea: The Untold Story of the War by Joseph C. Goulden 
New York: Time-Life Books, 1982, 690 pages, $22.50 
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Forget the word untold in the title. Most of what appears 
in this well-written book has already appeared in print. 

Whar Joseph C. Goulden’s volume offers is simply the 
best account to date of the Korean War. No one before him 
has put together so well the disparate elements of the com- 
plex story. 

Goulden has cast his eye on and described clearly every 
decision-making level involved. Although the conflict was 
international in scope—that is, many governments not 
directly participating in the struggle exerted pressures, 
reacted to events, and influenced the course of the war— 
Goulden’s focus rests for the most part on the American 
story. This he traces with meticulous detail up and down 
the chain of command. 

President Harry S. Truman, later President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and their political and military advisers in 
Washington; Douglas MacArthur, later Matthew B. Ridg- 
way and Mark W. Clark in Tokyo; and the combatants in 
Korea down to the foxhole level—all appear and act on the 
stage of history. Goulden has depicted them and their 
activities with care and skill. 

The Korean War was a limited war in the nuclear age. It 
was a war prosecuted by the United Nations against a 
Communist coalition. It marked the apogee of MacArthur, 
who, against the advice of everyone, pulled off at Inchon 
one of the most spectacular and brilliant amphibious oper- 
ations in the history of warfare; and the deciine of this 
legendary figure who overstepped the boundary separating 
military and political actions and was unceremoniously 
removed from command. It ended inconclusively with an 
armistice rather than a victory; neither side reunified Korea 
by force. 

It was a curious war, unpopular in the United States 
although probably necessary, given the times, circumstan- 
ces, and political forces at work. Whether it was a prototype 
of the kind of war possible now in the nuclear age, a war of 
limited objectives, with neither victor nor vanquished, re- 
mains to be seen. But it deserves careful study, and 
Goulden’s account is an excellent way to get started. 


Dr. Martin Blumenson 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


American Aircraft of World War Two in Color by Kenneth 
Munson. Dorset, England: Blanchford Press, 1982, 160 
pages, $19.95. 


Can American aircraft of World War II be covered in 160 
pages? Hardly, and because American Aircraft of World 
War Two in Color makes no attempt to deal with all World 
War II American aircraft, this title is somewhat mislead- 
ing. But the book does cover, in some detail, about one 
hundred of the major aircraft used by American forces 
during World War II. Kenneth Munson has written several 
other books on aviation subjects, including the Pocket 
Encyclopedia of World Aircraft in Color. 

The book is organized by names of manufacturers. So in 
order to find the B-24, you need to know that Consolidated 
was the manufacturer. Most of the salient information is 


tabulated for easy reference. Each table includes engine 
type, dimensions, and performance data such as maximum 
speed, time to climb, and range. As an added indication of 
performance, wing loading and thrust/weight ratios are 
included; also narratives which vary in length depending 
on the relative importance of an aircraft; and information 
such as design evolution, various mission roles the aircraft 
performed, armament, and usually numbers built (occa- 
sionally by models), use by allied air forces, and special 
modifications. A random check of these data found them to 
be quite accurate. 

The most attractive feature of American Aircraft of 
World War Two is the artwork. More than sixty drawings 
are in full color and often show aircraft markings of noted 
aviators or interesting units. The only serious shortcoming 
in the book is the treatment of armament. Rather than 
being included in the tables, armament is included in the 
text as a part of design evolution, often requiring the reader 
to follow the text through various models to determine a 
particular model’s armament. 

American Aircraft of World War Two is interesting and 
informative. Anyone looking for a general reference book 
for World War II American aircraft should give it serious 
consideration. 


Captain Bruce B. Johnston, USAF 
AFROTC Detachment 220, Purdue University 
West Lafayette, Indiana 


The Naval Air War in Vietnam: 1965-1975 by Peter B. 
Mersky and Norman Polmar. Annapolis, Maryland: 
The Nautical and Aviation Publishing Company of 
America, 1981, 219 pages, $17.95. 


Vice Admiral David L. McDonald asserts in the foreword 
to The Naval Air War in Vietnam that Norman Polmar 
(recipient of the Navy League’s 1976 Alfred Thayer Mahan 
Award for literary achievement and author of numerous 
military historical works) in conjunction with Peter Mersky 
(a former naval air intelligence officer and lifelong aviation 
enthusiast) provide “the most complete chronicle of the air 
war in Vietnam yet to be published.’’ Their book begins 
with a quick review of post-World War II Vietram and 
reminds us that “U.S. carrier aviation was no stranger to 
that troubled area of the world."’ Polmar and Mersky de- 
scribe the attack on the U.S. destroyer Maddox in the Gulf of 
Tonkin (2 August 1964) and quickly point out that four 
F-8E Crusaders from the USS Ticonderoga were imme- 
diately vectored to the Maddox, becoming the first aircraft 
to search out and destroy the enemy. The authors’ descrip- 
tion of the Vietnam War comes alive through their ac- 
counts of naval aviators, sailors, and Marines who sailed 
the ships, flew the aircraft, and ultimately fought the 
enemy. Mersky and Polmar highlight the importance of 
carrier aviation throughout the book, concluding with an 
example: the Coral Sea's participation in the rescue of the 
captured Mayaguez's crew (May 1975). 

The authors claim that during the first year of the war 
the ‘‘carriers had proven their worth” and that these ‘“‘giant 
ships that were really tiny airfields had carried the war to 





the enemy. . . . The advantage of the carrier as a roving 
airfield... was proved time and again as the ships patrolled 
the entire length of Vietnam, their planes striking at enemy 
positions in Quang Tri, South Vietnam one day, and then 
hitting Haiphong the next."’ From the final F-8 combat 
flight to the first deployment of the F-14, Mersky and 
Polmar trace the employment of the entire spectrum of 
U.S. naval aircraft. The authors tell of the first naval avia- 
tor to receive the Medal of Honor for valor in Vietnam—a 
helicopter pilot; they detail the MiG kills while identifying 
our first aces; they relate the adventures of our SAR (search 
and rescue) crews; yet they do not neglect the oftentimes 
forgotten heroes—the reconnaissance, transport, and close 
air support pilots. 

The Naval Air War in Vietnam is loaded with pictures 
and supported with facts, yet it records this war with the 
personal experiences of numerous participants. The au- 
thors have documented the how and when of the war as 
well as expressing the frustration that crews and com- 
manders felt as they fought a limited and unpopular war. I 
agree with Admiral McDonald's assessment that this book 
“offers a vivid description of what that war was to the 
warrior in the sky and how he performed.”’ Accordingly, I 
recommend this book to anyone desiring to understand the 
capabilities of U.S. naval aviation. 


Major Robert R. Tyler, USMC 
Hq Naval Air Systems Command 
Washington, D. 


Conventional War and Escalation: The Soviet View by 
Joseph D. Douglass, Jr., and Amoretta M. Hoeber. New 
York: Crane, Russak, 1981, 63 pages, $5.95. 


During the past decade, it has been popular in American 
literature to state that a nuclear war with the Soviet Union 
is impossible. The logic being that such a war would be so 
terrible that the Soviets, having come to agree with the 
West, would turn away from nuclear toward conventional 
and that the shift in Soviet strategy and doctrine is cur- 
rently under way. 

In this brief study, Joseph Douglass, Jr., and Amoretta 
Hoeber have examined a large body of Soviet military 
literature, which is extremely limited in the West. The 
authors are think-tank types from the Washington area. 
Douglass is a network theorist/ mathematician; Hoeber is 
now Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Army for Research 
and Development. The authors reach these conclusions: (1) 
no noticeable shift in Soviet policy can be identified; (2) the 
main Soviet development in the past decade is that of an 
effective nuclear combined arms offensive capability; (3) 
should war begin with a conventional phase, the sudden 
transition to nuclear operations will be the primary con- 
sideration; (4) in the Soviet view, an opening conventional 
phase will provide a mere effective implementation of a 
surprise nuclear strike; and (5) the Soviet approach is 
focused on the most favorable time to make the transition 
to nuclear operations. The bottom-line conclusion of the 
authors is that Soviet concepts of nuclear war differ drasti- 
cally from the perceptions of those concepts in Western 
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literature. In fact, the West tends to overlook, not address, 
and even discounts the Soviet thinking on nuclear opera- 
tions. 

No one can ever fault Barnett/Trager and Company 
(National Strategy Information Center) for sloppy re- 
search. Indeed, they are experts in strategy-type publica- 
tions, and this little book is no exception. Conventional 
War and Escalation really should be required reading for 
every military officer if for no other reason than to think the 
unthinkable. For, if as the President has said, “the window 
of vulnerability” is already open, then the American peo- 
ple need an explanation of what has happened to leave us 
so vulnerable to Soviet nuclear attack before the military 
begins arming the warheads 


Dr. Robert H 
York College of Pennsylvania 


Terry 


Vietnam: The View from Moscow, Peking, Washington by 
Daniel S. Papp. Jefferson, North Carolina: McFarland 
& Company, Inc., 1981, 257 pages, $17.95. 


Students of international relations must view the world 
through the eyes of foreign leaders to understand national 
decisions and actions. This task is difficult but vital. Offi- 
cials act on information as judged in their capitals, and it is 
critical to know their points of view since governments 
seldom agree on the facts or their significance. Fortunately, 
more American scholars are paying attention to different 
national perceptions. Daniel Papp, for example, wisely 
employs a wide variety of sources (including Pravda and 
the Peking Review) to examine world views as seen from 
three superpower capitals during the long Vietnam con- 
flict, 1945-72. His difficult endeavor gives us a valuable 
eye-opening work. 

Papp demonstrates that the relationships of both Mos- 
cow and Peking with Hanoi frequently changed. While 
ideology demanded Communist support for North Viet- 
nam’s effort, other narrow interests dominated the foreign 
policies of the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC). Moscow slighted Hanoi after World War II because 
the Soviets worried more over Europe and could not give 
extensive military aid to Ho Chi Minh. After lending 
stronger support in the late 1960s, the Kremlin shifted its 
emphasis to détente—a goal ill-served by the heated con- 
flict in Vietnam. At the same time, proximity and ideology 
made China an early and stronger supporter of Hanoi, and 
the 1966 cultural revolution discouraged any change from 
this policy. Meanwhile, the Sino-Soviet split allowed Ha- 
noi to play each capital against the other with little obliga- 
tion to either. Relations among the Communist capitals, 
therefore, were less affected by ideology and more by per- 
ceptions of what best served each nation's purpose. 

The picture grew more complex in the late 1960s when 
the United States finally realized that a military victory for 
South Vietnam was impossible. Within a short period, 
President Nixon launched his Vietnamization program, 
successfully pushed for détente with Moscow, and opened 
relations with Peking. These new shifts in U.S. foreign 
policy placed both Communist giants in awkward posi- 
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tions with the United States. Both capitals continued to 
extend support for North Vietnam but took care not to 
jeopardize improved diplomatic relations with Washing- 
ton. Moscow and Peking welcomed the end of American 
involvement in Vietnam, but China, fearing Soviet influ- 
ence, wished to see the United States maintain some pres- 
ence in Asia after 1972. Distrust between the Soviets and 
Chinese dominated their foreign policy and clearly over- 
shadowed their support for Vietnamese liberation. 

Papp has written a carefully researched and logical 
work, but one interpretation may trouble the reader. He 
believes Linebacker iI served only to delay the final 1973 
settlement—Nixon simply wanted to pump in more sup- 
plies to make Vietnamization work before the United States 
had to depart. The final accords, Papp argues, hardly dif- 
fered from the draft that had been written the previous 
October. The author disapproves of Linebacker II, and he 
uses the term indiscriminate bombing and (citing the 
Washington media) shocking B-52 losses, to describe the 
effort. Many military men connected with the drive will not 
recognize his discussion of the offensive. Although Papp 
judged Linebacker II to be of no real value to the U.S. 
position, hundreds of former prisoners of war tell a differ- 
entstory. Nonetheless, Papp has written a coherent history 
reminding American readers that U.S. efforts in Vietnam 
played a key role in the activities of other Communist 
powers, and that varying interests among the Communist 
countries drove their national leaders to take steps not 
wholly consistent with ideology. He skillfully describes the 


perceptions and activities of the three governments, and he 

gives the reader a useful understanding of diplomatic rela- 
tions among them. 

Lieutenant Colonel Harry R. Borowski, USAF 

U.S. Air Force Academy, Colorado 


Viking of Assault: Admiral John Lesslie Hall, Jr., and 
Amphibious Warfare by Susan H. Godson. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: University Press of America, 1982, 237 pages, 
$21.50 cloth, $10.25 paper. 


The poverty of historical writing on the U.S. Navy and 
amphibious warfare is a true reflection of that service’s 
institutional disinterest in the role of maritime power pro- 
jection. Dr. Susan Godson’s eulogistic biography of Admi- 
ral John L. Hall, Jr., a minor figure in the naval operations 
in the Mediterranean and European waters, is only the 
second biography of a World War II Navy commander who 
specialized in amphibious operations. (The other is George 
C. Dyer’s two-volume work on Admiral Richmond Kelly 
rurner.) Although the book and its subject are limited, 
Admiral Hall’s experience testifies (and more than the 
author realizes) to the Navy's ad hoc approach to amphib- 
ious operations. 

Because the Navy had no powerful officer faction or 
bureau organization to champion amphibious warfare, its 
prewar landing exercises had minimum influence on pro- 
ducing a body of amphibious experts outside the Marine 
Corps. Like most of the other amphibious force or trans- 
port group commanders, Hall had no prewar experience in 
landing operations. Like his contemporaries, he thought 


he was making history with innovations in landing opera- 
tions doctrine and techniques that already existed but had 
not been institutionalized within the Navy. Only the even 
greater ignorance of Army officers about such matters as 
combat loading, naval gunfire support, coordinating the 
ship-to-shore movement, and beaching offloading opera- 
tions made the Navy commanders look like experts. God- 
son claims that Hall studied amphibious developments in 
the Pacific theater, but as late as D day Hall himself admit- 
ted that he and his staff were still pioneers. Not fully 
comfortable with issues of military doctrine, Godson over- 
looks the implications of pioneering, such as needless ar- 
guments over issues of command in joint operations and 
the varied quality of naval gunfire at Omaha and Utah 
beaches. It is not clear whether the same lack of clarity 
applied to Hall as well. 

Although he had developed a solid reputation as an 
amphibious troop trainer and logistics manager in Eu- 
rope, Admiral Hall did not match his Pacific peers in 
skill—or at least reputation—by the time he participated in 
the Okinawa invasion. As one of twelve amphibious group 
commanders, he was hardly a key figure in “Iceberg,’’ the 
Pacific war’s most ambitious landing. Turning in another 
competent performance until the war's end, Hall then 
served in a number of shore administrative positions until 
his retirement in 1953. He showed no further interest in 
amphibious operations, but he did serve as a forceful 
spokesman for interservice cooperation in an era when 
such sentiments were unfashionable. 

Viking of Assault makes a minor contribution to the 
history of American amphibious operations in World War 
II and suggests just how much more original research 
might be done on the Navy's role (or lack thereof) in devel- 
oping a truly significant American military technique. 


Dr. Allan R. Millett 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


Why We Were in Vietnam by Norman Podhoretz. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1982, 240 pages, $13.50. 


Norman Podhoretz’s reexamination of American invol- 
vement in Vietnam is a thought-provoking polemic by one 
of the leading neoconservatives of the 1980s. Although he 
relies heavily on personal memoirs and secondary sources 
rather than documentary evidence, Podhoretz provides a 
much-needed counterpoint to the lingering liberal argu- 
ments about the morality of the Vietnam War. As the title 
suggests, he raises some very important questions that have 
been ignored for too long. 

Tracing the history of U.S. involvement in Southeast 
Asia, Podhoretz provides an interesting analysis of the 
strategy of containment designed to check the perceived 
threat of Communist expansionism. He sees President 
Kennedy's endorsement of counterinsurgency programs 
to meet the new challenge of Communist-supported ‘“‘wars 
of national liberation” as a crucial turning point. There is 
an insightful reappraisal of the image of Kennedy as the 
reluctant president who never would have sent combat 
troops to Vietnam had he lived, as expounded by such 








Kennedy apologists as Arthur Schlesinger. But Podhoretz 
carries his point too far when he lays the burden for Ameri- 
can intervention at Kennedy's doorstep. Two previous 
presidents, Truman and Eisenhower, had already firmly 
established the foundations of America’s commitment to 
South Vietnam. 

Here is where Podhoretz fails in answering his own 
question: Why were we in Vietnam? Rather than try to 
unravel the complex series of events and decisions that 
slowly drew the United States deeper into the war, he spends 
most of his time pointing his finger at those he believes were 
responsible for our failure. Intellectuals, liberal politicians, 
and the media are among the many that Podhoretz blames 
for the erosion of America’s moral will power. Yet he 
conspicuously fails to mention his own role as the editor of 
Commentary magazine, which was critical of U.S. policy 
during the war. 

Podhoretz concludes that the United States intervened in 
Vietnam “‘for the sake of an ideal,’’ defending a democratic 
government from Communist subversion, rather than for 
“it’s own direct interests."’ Even if this simplistic answer is 
taken at face value, it begs a much more crucial question. If 
the United States is to continue as the moral champion of 
this ideal, we must come to grips with the problem of how 
to deal effectively with future challenges. The lessons to be 
learned from our failure in Vietnam have to be more care- 
fully analyzed if we ever hope to succeed. 


John D. Morrocco 
Department of War Studies 
King’s College, London 


Algiers in the Age of the Corsairs by William Spencer. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1976, 184 
pages, $5.95 cloth, $3.95 paper 


With continuing strategic interest in the Barbary Coast, 
readers may well turn to William Spencer's light and popu- 
lar book for historical background. This volume in the 
Centers of Civilization series dramatizes the life of pirates 
of old in their Mediterranean capital. Algiers is all the more 
remarkable for its relatively recent rise to prominence— 
since 1500, when enterprising members of the Barbarossa 
family helped in owing only nominal obedience to the 
Turkish Empire. 

Spencer treats three centuries of Algerine history, from 
the splendid Barbarossas to the losing nineteenth-century 
struggles against American, British, and French forces. His 
writing is vivid and his subject significant, with colorful 
vignettes of social life of women, wrestling matches, and 
justice in the city. However, there is no map of the city 
itself, nor are there any footnotes. Western and Turkish 
sources are cited in the bibliography, but students of early 
modern history will be surprised at the absence of Braudel 
and Tenenti, two masters who have taught us much about 
the history of piracy in the Mediterranean. Religious and 
economic motives figured in the rise of the corsairs of 
Algiers, who may have been the most successful pirates of 
the sixteenth century; but, by 1830, their power was slight 
in comparison with that of France. Despite their ultimate 
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capitulation, or perhaps because of it, they certainly merita 

sympathetic historian such as Professor Spencer, who 

argues that they were the most powerful force opposing 
European colonization in Africa. 

Dr. Maarten Ultec 

University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 


Space in the 1980s and Beyond edited by Peter M. Bainum 
San Diego, California: American Astronautical Society, 
1981, 292 pages, $40.00 cloth, $30.00 paper. 


Many people would call Space in the 1980s and Beyond 
science fiction at its best, but Erik Quistgaard, Director 
General of the European Space Agency, in his opening 
address to the Seventeenth European Space Symposium, 
refers to it as a bridge between the present and the future, 
bringing together prospective ideas for the distant future as 
well as presentations on the present achievements and theit 
extensions. In lugical succession, Space in the 1980s and 
Beyond examines many of the possibilities of space explo- 
ration available to the European community, as presented 
through the papers submitted to the Seventeenth European 
Space Symposium. While the introduction raises the ques- 
tion of what Europe should do in the next decade, the book 
never reaches any conclusions as to the best possible solu- 
tion. Instead, it examines at length a long-term strategy, 
space-based information services, manufacturing in space, 
space and the energy problem, and population or coloniza 
uon of space. 

Each topic is well presented and thoroughly explained, 
many with diagrams and graphics for the harder-to- 
comprehend ideas. Although some of the papers are pre- 
sented only in brief summary, since they are published in 
full in the Journal of the British Interplanetary Society, a 
thorough footnote is provided for reference 

Overall, Space in the 1980s and Beyond isan outstanding 
and imaginative examination of the practical possibilities 
of space and well worth reading for the aviation enthusiast 
with an interest in the future of space 

First Lieutenant Roy Houchin, USAI 
Tyndall AFB, Florida 


The United States and the Soviet Union: The Decision to 
Recognize by John Richman. Raleigh, North Carolina 
Camberleigh & Hall, 1980, 287 pages, $11.95 


John Richman opens The United States and the Soviet 
Union by listing all of the hot spots around the world 


within the last twenty years and claiming that the United 
States has brought them all on itself. Richman then says that 
despite honest intentions, the United States simply has not 
fully understood the impact of its actions on the interna- 
tional scene. He alleges that because the United States has 
never realized its inherent greatness and strength, it has run 
scared from the Communist nemesis, the Soviet Union 
The case around which the author tries to support all of 
this argument is the decision to recognize the Soviet gov- 
ernment as legitimate during the 1930s 
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{JR UNIVERSITY REVIEW 


As a case study of President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
the interactions with his State Department, this book is 
fairly interesting and provides some worthwhile insights 
As an objective look at the 
S.S.R., this volume 
is sadly one-sided and even tedious as the author ridicules 
the State Department area specialists who differed with the 
President's beliefs. The question of the advisability of rec- 


ognition is never broached—only the 


into the personalities involved 
question of whether to recognize the [ 


infighting that sur- 
rounded the issue 

Richman tries to end this book with the same generaliza- 
tions about the lack of understanding by the United States 
of its actions on the world, but the tie-in during the inter- 
vening pages is never made. If you are not interested in the 
specific problem of White House-State Department squab 
this book is not worth your 


bling on this specific issue 


time 
USAF 
areness Grout 


Bolling AFB, D.C 


iin Don Rightmyer 


S fu 


Warplanes of the World 1918-1939 by Michael J. H. Taylor 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1981, 192 pages 
$17.95 
This compact reference work contains information on 

than 700 military aircraft, with 

To the 


ness commends it over many similar references 


more photographs of ap- 


proximately 280 browser, the volume’s compact- 
However, 
on closer examination it is this very feature that detracts 
from the book’s usefulness to researchers. Warplanes of the 
World 1918-1939 is divided into three parts, with critical 


140 aircraft listed in 


data provided on only approximately 


Part I. Less information is provided on the approximately 
90 aircraft listed in Part II 


remaining 470 plus aircraft in Part III. 


with only a sentence or two on 
most of the 


There 


aircralt covered in Parts I 


is no discernible reason for the division of the 
ind II 


types ot aircralt 


since both sections con- 
with similar periods of 


No explanation 


tain the same 
the same countries of 
(n explanation for Part IIT is that 


it contains a listing of less important aircraft, noncombat 


SeTVI1Cce origin, etc 


for this division is given 


aircraft, and those serving mainly during the two wars and 
fully covered in companion books of the series. Since the 
book professes to be a reference volume on warplanes of the 
world during the interwar years, inclusion of the aircraft in 
Part III is questionable 

Adding to the organizational confusion, the format for 
the third section is different from that found in the first two 
In Parts I and II, the aircraft are listed alphabeti- 
cally regardless of country of origin, while in Part III they 
The book's value 


sections 


are arranged alphabetically by country 
id would be enhanced by a more consistent 


approach, arranging them all either by country, type, or 


as a research a 


alphabetically. The flaws are unfortunate, since the com- 
pact packaging offered such promise 


the information it contains 


rhe price is steep for 


Warren A. Trest 
fir Force History 
Bolling AFB, D.C 


Office of 


Good Neighbor Diplomacy: United States Policies in 
Latin America, 1933-1945 by Irwin F. Gellman. Balti- 
more, Maryland: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1979, 296 pages, $18.50 


Comfortable assumptions provide dangerous entrap- 
ments for historians, as Irwin Gellman’s study of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt’s Latin American policy proves. Gell- 
man demonstrates that the Good Neighbor Policy was not 
a culmination of Republican foreign policy in the/1920s 


despite an occasional able diplomat such as Francis White. 
The Good Neighbor Policy was born out of FDR’s desire to 
pull the United States out of the doldrums of the Great 
Depression and into World War II. As a matter of fact, 
Gellman emphasizes FDR’s care 
and isolationists in the United States by directly challeng- 


not to disturb pacifists 


ing Axis aggressors. Thus, Roosevelt chose Pan-American- 
ism ‘‘as both a regional bond and a platform from which 
the president reached across oceans to an international 
audience.”’ (p. 12) 

Gellman describes the key roles played in the develop- 
ment of the Good Neighbor Policy by Roosevelt, Sumner 
Welles, and Nelson Rockefeller. The Good Neighbor Pol- 
icy suffered fatal blows, however, when FDR died, Welles 
resigned, and the United States emerged victorious from 
World War II. Our neighbors “‘south of the border’ were 
ignored by Stettinius, Hull, and other imperceptive dip- 
lomats more interested in global than regional foreign 
policy 

It strikes me that U 
often attributed to Latin America—personalismo, or the 


S. foreign policy suffers a disease 


cult of personality, often associated with caudillismo. 
Without FDR and Welles, the Good Neighbor Policy col- 
Roosevelt's brand of Pan-Americanism 
never became a principle of U 


lapsed because 
S. foreign policy for subse- 
quent presidential administrations to follow. The Good 
Neighbor Policy never rose above the personalities who 
gave it birth 

Gellman’s study is well researched, concise, and analyti- 
cal. It is quite likely to become the standard work on the 
Good Neighbor Policy for many years to come 

Che only flaw that I detected was the failure of editors to 
eliminate a large number of typographical errors from this 
otherwise fine work 


Dr. Thomas O. Ott 


University of North Alabama, Florence 


War in Peace: Conventional and Guerrilla Warfare since 
1945 edited by Sir Robert Thompson, Ashley Brown, 
and Sam Elder. London: Crown, 1982, 312 pages, 
$25.00. ’ 


War, like poverty, is a constant in history. Westerners 
tend to believe that history happens in Europe and North 
America where, since the end of World War II, a stability 
has been imposed by the advent of nuclear warfare, the rise 
of the Soviet Empire, and the establishment of NATO. 
Nevertheless, in the last 37 years, Americans have found 
themselves in combat for roughly half that time in Korea 
and Vietnam. Add a police action in the Dominican Re- 








public, a couple of landings in Lebanon, deployments of 
ships and airplanes to the Indian Ocean, and a fiasco in the 
Iranian desert, and peace seems to have been distant 
indeed. 

Wars, in fact, rage constantly. Sir Robert Thompson and 
the editors at Crown Publishers have compiled a very good 
book sketching nearly thirty conflicts occurring since 1945. 
These wars run the gamut from conventional fighting in 
Korea to the diverse warfare of the Indochina conflicts and 
include terror campaigns in South America, Northern Ire- 
land, and elsewhere. Students of specific conflicts will find 
this treatment somewhat superficial. However, that criti- 
cism is unfair because War in Peace does what it purports 
to do—it provides a quick yet authoritative guide to the 
many wars of the past 37 years. Numerous color pictures 
and drawings add to the quality of this book, which, at 
$25.00, does more than books that sell for far more 

Since this publication in early 1982, the British fought 
Argentina over the Falklands, Israeli forces marched into 
Lebanon to deal with the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, Iran and Iraq continued their bloodletting, and the 
Soviets proved no closer to subjugating the proud and 
freedom-loving peoples of Afghanistan. It is the responsi- 
bility of all professional soldiers to stay abreast of the 
diverse and complex conflicts that are a continuing part of 
the human experience 


F.H.1 


No Margin for Error: The U.S. Navy’s Transpacific Flight 
of 1925 by Dwight R. Messimer. Annapolis, Maryland 
Naval Institute Press, 1981, 176 pages, $15.95 


No Margin for Error is the historical account of the U.S 
Navy's first flight from California to Hawaii. But more 
than that, Dwight Messimer—a Ph.D. candidate in Ameri- 
can military history—has, in this his first book, tied to- 
gether the politics, personalities, and facts of this singular 
event and produced a riveting, true-to-life tale. 

In the 1920s, the Navy needed a spectacular happening to 
counter General William ‘‘Billy’’ Mitchell's campaign to 
“create an independent air force responsible for all U.S. 
aviation matters.” The plan was to build a twin-engine 
flying boat and fly it 2100 miles nonstop to Hawaii. The 
purpose was ‘‘to demonstrate with the maximum publicity 
possible naval aviation’s usefulness to the fleet."’ When the 
last flying boat (PN9-1) was lost at sea with five airmen 
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aboard, the plan had failed; however, the news coverage of 
the search for the missing plane and crew assured the 
accomplishment of the purpose. The flight was a “‘success- 
ful failure.” 

Commander John Rodgers, a Naval Academy graduate, 
was selected to lead and direct this project. Rodgers lived in 
the shadows of his ancestors, who were famous American 
naval heroes. He was the second naval aviator and the first 
naval officer taught by the Wright brothers to fly. Messimer 
relates how Rodgers fought the battle of spare parts and 
leaking radiators to assemble three flying boats to attempt 
the proposed flight: one (PB-1) would not make the sched- 
uled takeoff; the second (PN9-3) ‘dropped out of the race"’ 
five hours out of San Francisco; third, Rodgers’s aircraft 
(PN9-1), ran out of fuel 25% hours after takeoff some 450 
miles short of its destination, and “‘was down at sea—and 
nobody knew where.” The author shows how some early 
decisions and assumptions concerning wind, fuel, carbure- 
tor jets, and emergency provisions almost became fatal 
Messimer details the almost unbelievable final sequence of 
events that put PN9-1 adriftand unprepared for survival at 
sea. 

Many stories have been told of men adrift at sea. What is 
different in this story is how Commander Rodgers fostered 
a “determination and a will to survive which was shared by 
every member of the crew,”’ while utilizing his past naval 
experiences to convert his airplane into a sailboat; and then 
to sail it for nine days to complete his journey. Messimer's 
account of those nine days contains details that are vivid, 
astonishing, and personable. He documents the events 


with appropriate charts that aid the reader's understanding 
rhe author concludes that 


of the dynamics of the search 
the PN9-1's ordeal at sea coupled with an unrelated aircraft 
crash and * Mitchell's outburst served to focus the 
nation’s attention on the sad state of American aviation 
Ihe important result was that President Coolidge ap- 
pointed almost immediately a board to report on ‘the best 
means of developing and applying aircraft in national 
defense.’ *’ 

No Margin for Error is enjoyable reading. Its graphic 
portrayal of the events of 1925 remind us of the importance 
of proper testing, evaluation, and planning. Messimer has 
shown that the project was more than politics; “it had been 
people, planes, and ships.’’ He made it more than facts; he 
made it thrilling. 

Major Robert R. Tyler, USMC 
Naval Air Systems Command 
Washington, D.f 
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